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RETURN TO NIGHT 


Dawn like a thousand shining spears 
Terrible in the east appears; 

Hide me, you leaves of lovely gloom 
Where the young dreams like lilies bloom. 


In vain I turn aside to where 
Stars made a palace of the air; 

In vain I hide my face away 
From the too bright invading day. 


That which is come requires of me 
My utter truth and mystery. 


iReturn, you dreams, R E- iL U R N 


MARY RENAULT 


TO NIGHT 


My lover is the armed light. 
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THE COCKS WERE CROWING IN THE COOL GLASSY DARKNESS: 
before the dawn. Their cry, thinned by long silent dis- 
tances, crept faintly through the early chill; ghostly, men- 
acing, full of danger and of promise. From its grey tower 
halfway up the hillside, the clock of a village church struck 
five. 

Hilary pulled off her white coat, saw that it was splashed 
with blood, and tossed it into a corner of the floor. On 
second thoughts, she stirred it with her foot till the blood- 
stain came uppermost. This, she hoped, might indicate to 
someone that she did not want to see it again on her next 
call. 

The little changing-room had a high gothic window, 
almost filling one of the walls, for the place had been 
adapted from one of the huge unpractical rectories of the 
eighteen-sixties. Hilary flung up the sash, and leaned out 
into the soft cold Cotswold air. It smelt of dewy grass, 
of arbutus and of pine. The heaviness of interrupted sleep 
had been cleared from her brain by concentration, ur- 
gency, and a strong cup of the Night Sister’s tea. She con- 
tinued, for a few moments, to think about the lacerated 
arm she had just been suturing, and to speculate on its 
chances of getting back full mobility; then tossed it all 
away, like the white coat, into a dim background con- 
sciousness of a sound job done. The hills were growing 
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black against the eastern skyline. Birds began to chitter, 
and then, on a note of happy and hesitant surprise, to sing. 

Below her the garden, which the Cottage Hospital’s 
lack of funds had preserved unspoiled in a tangled peace, 
sloped away downhill, bushes and trees emerging in faint 
intimations of shape from the thinning night. Under the 
window where Hilary stood, another window, lit more 
brightly, sent a palé yellow pathway streaming across the 
grass of the half-tended lawn. It belonged to the duty- 
room, where, in the last of the lull before the scramble of 
the morning ‘work began, the night-nurses were drowsing 
over their tea. Carried by the silence, their low voices 
threw upward, now and again, an audible word or phrase. 

“. .. in Dr. Dent’s time . . . bit sharp sometimes but 
ever such fun .. . Well, ina way .. . have to get used 
to it. But you know . . . seems dead-alive somehow . 
Now you know what I mean, don’t be . . . always get 
that with women doctors. . .. No, I know they can’t, 
Dit oa 

Hilary pulled in her head from the window and un- 
hooked, mechanically, her tweed driving-coat from behind 
the door. She shrugged into it and stood still for a minute, 
her well-kept sensible hands pushed into her deep pockets, 
standing back a little in her crépe-soled shoes. The shoes, 
her suit and overcoat, had the casual rightness which age 
stamps upon good clothes; her face, with its unstressed 
breeding, impatience and humour, had a kind of allied » 
quality, which promised to become more marked before 
so very long. She was thirty-four, and, because she had set 
out in a hurry and without regard for appearances, looked 
a few years older. 

The voices sank to a sleepy blur, and died away in a 
yawn. Hilary smiled to herself, and got out her cigarette- 
case and lighter. She became conscious of the slight hol- 
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lowness and sinking which nicotine induces when com- 
bined with fatigue and an empty stomach, but continued, 
obstinately, to smoke and to smile. She recalled to mind, 
for supplement, a few broad jokes with which she and her 
fellow-students, confident in their numbers, their enthu- 
siasm and their youth, had decorated this familiar theme. 
But the jokes needed someone to cap them; or perhaps it 
was the wrong hour of the morning. 

Even here, she thought. For the last thirty years, to my 
certain knowledge, and since the place was opened to the 
best of my belief, the casualty work here has been done by 
crusted, dyed-in-the-wool G.P.’s. When they get a mid- 
dling good general surgeon, you might imagine that some- 
one, one solitary human soul, would remark on some kind 
of impalpable difference. But not they, damn them. Well, 
what did I expect? There’s just one difference that counts. 
She remembered at this point another hospital story, the 
simple but unprintable classic about a woman surgeon and 
a saw. Even in solitude and at five in the morning, it made 
her grin faintly. She shut the window, and went down- 
stairs in search of her car. 

She found it without the help of her torch, for the dark- 
ness had yielded to a grey glimmering twilight. A small 
keen wind was stirring; she felt cold, and thought with 
dejection of the two hours, an interval too short for sleep 
but far too long before breakfast, which stretched ahead. 
She lived in two rooms of a house which, though friendly, 
was not her own, and had the usual female tabu against 
invading someone else’s kitchen even in time of need. Re- 
flecting that such occasional inconveniences were more 
than balanced by daily comfort and freedom from domes- 
tic fuss, she was about to push in the starting-button when 
she noticed an object on the seat. It turned out to be a 
thermos flask in a canvas bag. She uncorked it; the incense 
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of good, strong coffee rose from the narrow neck like a 
benevolent djinn. 5 

Hilary drank it, slowly and luxuriously. Her estimate 
of human nature, and more particularly of her own sex, 
went up as the coffee went down. However many eve- 
nings, she wondered, has Mrs. Clare been leaving this, and 
quietly removing it in the morning? My last night-call 
was a week ago. After all, I’m only a glorified lodger. The 
telephone probably disturbs her, too. 

There was a thick rug in the back of the car. Deciding 
that she might as well wait, now, till there was light 
enough to drive by, she wrapped it round herself, and 
curled up comfortably, sideways on the seat.. The outer 
and the inner warmth made her body drowsy, while the 
action of the coffee kept her thoughts stirring. It would be 
pleasant, she thought, to watch the dawn come up over 
the valley; a very good reason for staying out here instead 
of sitting in an armchair in the Night Sister’s office, by a 
warm fire. Quite good enough. She recalled the politeness 
of the Night Sister, the politeness of other night sisters in 
her house surgeon days; the cups of coffee (always with 
saucers); the conversation, so well-intentioned, only so 
very slightly strained; the sudden warming and loosening 
of the atmosphere when one of the men strolled in to 
dawdle after a late party or an emergency call. All these 
things she had accepted impersonally, having no wish to 
expend useful energy in battle with biological or social 
laws, or with the tradition of centuries. She had, perhaps, 
dismissed them with too much haste, like dust swept into a 
corner or under the edge of a carpet, which any disturb- 
ance of the room stirs up again. Since she had broken with 
David, they had become irritatingly noticeable. 

Angrily she twitched at her mind, to disengage it from 
the too smooth channel into which it still slipped so easily; 
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but this morning it seemed distant and unreal and hardly 
worth an effort, so after all she let it run. 

She had met him three months after her finals, when she 
had still scarcely got over her pleasure and self-satisfaction 
at having been offered a house-appointment in her own 
hospital, the only woman kept on. David, who had quali- 
fied elsewhere only six months before her, had arrived 
trailing some kind of hearsay reputation for promise which 
he lost no time in confirming. It had flattered her when he 
sought her advice, in preference to anyone else’s, about 
local etiquette and procedure, and the fads of the more 
difficult powers such as the housemen’s butler, the Matron 
and the Registrar. (Now, in drowsy and indifferent retro- 
spect, she reflected that he must of course have counted 
on this reaction, and at the same time gained among the 
men a reputation for natural acumen, thus killing two 
birds with one stone.) Having found his feet, he had been 
less in evidence for a while; but later on there had been an 
outstandingly good leaving-party, at which his approach 
had suddenly become much more personal. Within a few 
more weeks they were lovers. 

The affair had gone on for more than a year. They had 
had nearly everything, community of interest, physical 
compatibility, good spirits and the same jokes. The com- 
pound of affection and zest which these elements produced 
they had accepted—for they prided themselves on being 
realists—as an intelligent manifestation of love. Through 
the accident of their circumstances, the streak of emula- 
tion in them had seemed as natural as all the rest; they did 
not examine its quality in themselves or in one another, or 
recognize the implication of David’s careless confidence in 
his own erratic brilliance, Hilary’s dogged determination 
to succeed in a field where successful women were chal- 


lengingly few. Their enjoyment of life, and Hilary’s re- 
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serve, made them serious only in abstract discussion, flip- 
pant in speaking of their own ambitions, and apt to take 
conversational colour from one another. 

Their work happened never to overlap. Hilary was 
house-surgeon on the neuro-surgical firm, which was 
thought to be an enviable chance; David proceeded from 
pediatrics to gynaecology with conscientious efficiency and 
a boredom which he concealed perfectly from his succes- 
sive chiefs. Looking back with the fairness of perspective, 
she found herself admitting that the knowledge of being 
half a step ahead of him had added something to her fond- 
ness On more occasions than one. 

It had been Sanderson, the neuro-surgeon, who had told 
her, before it got about, that Ossian Bradford would soon 
be looking for a new second assistant. It was the best ap- 
pointment in the hospital which anyone without a Fellow- 
ship could hope to expect; Bradford was a chest surgeon, 
a bold and successful innovator, who would undoubtedly 
lead his branch in a few years, and to have worked with 
him was already something of a hallmark. Sanderson was 
his personal friend. Hilary knew that he had liked her 
work; and the significance with which he had spoken had 
conveyed something stronger than a hint. 

She said nothing about it to anyone: partly because 
she wanted to surprise David, partly from a superstition 
that premature brag would spoil her luck, partly because 
it meant too much. Another reason, and the strongest, she 
had not recognized; she could not tolerate the thought of 
admitting to him that she had tried for it and failed. Theirs 
was the kind of relationship in which people pride them- 
selves on a certain toughness; and, because for her it was 
also the first, she had never asked herself whether she was 
following her own instincts or David’s lead. It could 
scarcely be said of him that he had a horror of sentimen- 
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tality; he regarded it rather as a remote kind of mental 
slum, of which one had vaguely heard, as a dweller in 
Mayfair might hear of West Ham. Her training and sur- 
roundings had made her ready to accept these values with- 
out a struggle, and without asking herself whether her 
definition of sentimentality was becoming more wholesale 
than her temperament had meant it to be. 

It was just a month later that David strolled into her 
room and said, “Hullo, poppet. Did I once hear you say 
you'd bought Ossie’s book?” 

“Yes,” said Hilary. She picked it up from the table—she 
had spent all her spare time on it for weeks—and shook out 
her notes from between its pages. “What do you want to 
look up?” 

David helped himself to a cigarette. 

‘What I really want to do, if you can spare it for a 
couple of days, is to read the darn thing. He’s just offered 
me Creighton’s job, so I feel it may be expected.” He bent 
his stooping, aquiline head over the pages; he had the knack 
of reading, not line by line, but in blocks and paragraphs 
at a time. “If you're using it for anything,” he added, “T 
daresay I could run over it tonight.” 

Hilary said quite naturally, “Keep it as long as you like, 
I’ve done with it. Nice work, David.” Realization filtered 
in gradually, and was not complete till she had finished 
speaking. “Very nice work.” 

“Hard work,” said David, “is what it looks too much 
like to me. However, like breaking the ice on the Serpen- 
tine, it’s a thing to have done, I suppose.” She knew he 
was not posing; if this had not fallen at his feet, he would 
have been sure of its equivalent elsewhere. 

Peering at a diagram, he went on indifferently, “I hope 
a couple of years will about see me shut of surgery, and 
getting on with something. A century from now, of 
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course, surgeons will be almost period survivals. All this 
glamour surrounding the theatre is just a temporary break- 
down in proportion. Atavistic, really. The physician, the 
biologist and the chemist will be where they always be- 
longed, and tucked away somewhere in decent obscurity, 
like the mortuary, will be a sordid little hole, still known 
by courtesy as the theatre, in which a seedy breakdown- 
gang will slice up the few failures in the minimum of pub- 
licity. ‘Old So-and-so’s getting past it. Don’t say I told 
you, but two of his cases have gone to the theatre in less 
than six months.’ That’s how it will be. . . . What’s the 
name of that Swede who does the fancy pneumonectomies, 
doesn’t seem to be here.” 

“J can’t remember,” said Hilary. She had little concen- 
tration to spare from the sudden, inescapable knowledge 
that she had never loved him; that, at the moment, to keep 
from hating him was exacting from her her last reserves 
of decency and control. 

She would have done better to have kept this intimation 
in sight; but, imperfectly knowing herself (she had always 
been busy), she had dismissed it with shame as the tem- 
porary effect of disappointment and shock. So the internal 
pressure had risen without vent; and the decisive quarrel, 
when it came, had sprung from a trifle, a bathetic business 
about some slides which neither had remembered to put 
away and which had, in consequence, been broken; a 
squalid bickering, not leaving even the satisfaction of a 
large gesture behind. 

“Tt’s typical of a man,” Hilary had brought forth, to her 
own shocked surprise, from the boiling within her, “to 
crash through to every objective by plain selfishness, and 
take for granted it’s just superior ability.” 

David had learned early the art of keeping his temper, 
not out of charity but because he had recognized its use- 
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fulness. He looked at her with his eyebrows raised, paused 
for effect, and spoke. “I’m sorry,” he said. “I always sup- 
posed you were competent to hold your own as a human 
entity, without having resort to the squalling apologetics 
of feminism. You make me feel rather at a loss.” 

It had been as if a nerve in her brain had been touched 
with something red-hot. The rest of the conversation had 
not signified. From that moment, they were finished. 

They had avoided a crisis on major issues; both would 
have felt it to be embarrassing and melodramatic. They 
had behaved with restraint and with what had seemed, at 
the time, to be economy of emotion. Their friends had no 
opening for gossip, only for occasional surmise. It had 
never become impossible to invite both of them to the same 
party. If they met in the group at the head of the main 
corridor, where the housemen loitered at ten o’clock wait- 
ing to pick up their chiefs, they had spread no awkward- 
ness around them. Hilary had approved of this, as she had 
believed she approved of their undemonstrativeness while 
they were still together. She was not analytical of herself. 
There had never been much time. 

Her intellect and abilities were another thing. These she 
had studied with the attention she gave to other tools of 
her calling. She examined her failure, and drew, impar- 
tially as she believed, the unpalatable conclusions. Deter- 
mination, industry, good organization of a good second- 
class brain, had done their best for her. She was now at the 
level where they had to be set against the male powers of 
intellectual and imaginative endurance, the male reserve of 
stamina for a mental sprint; and she recognized the differ- 
ence, fully, for the first time. It shocked her with a sense 
of fundamental injustice. Her relationship with David, 
which might have resolved everything, had lacked the 
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single essential ingredient; but she did not reflect on this. 
She merely left the hospital. 

In a kind of spite against herself and life, she had fica 
herself away on this country practice in a small Cotswold 
market town. It carried a fair-sized panel, a sprinkling of 
private patients in the neighbourhood, and, one week in a 
rota of three, emergencies at the Cottage Hospital. By the 
time she had been there three months, she found herself 
counting the days to the third week, which sometimes 
passed without any emergency at all. The cut tendon had 
been the most interesting event since her arrival. 

Her body muffled in the thick plaid rug, her brain spin- 
ning these thoughts into a confused web, she drowsed with 
half-closed eyes till a thrush, made unconcerned by her 
long stillness, whistled with startling suddenness in a bush 
a yard or so from her ear. She looked up to find that the 
sun had risen; its great pale disc, cool and chaste in the 
white mists, hung already over the valley, and, on the hill- 
tops, light and shadow were beginning to separate into 
golds and blues. The birds had ceased their experimental 
tuning-up, and begun their concert-pieces. The grass glit- 
tered, and in the arbutus-bush from which the thrush had 
sung, a fine radiating cobweb was defined in crystal beads. 
The sky was already coloured above her head. 

Hilary stretched herself out of the rug, and, after half 
an hour’s sheltered inactivity, at once shivered with cold. 
It became suddenly obvious to her that the only possible 
time-filler was a walk. She let in the clutch; the noise of 
the accelerating engine seemed shattering in the stillness. 
She imagined the Night Sister raising her eyebrows at it, 
and, with the instant reaction of her kind to unconformity, 
remarking irritably, “Is that Dr. Mansell going now? 
Whatever has she been doing here all this time?” 

The car twisted downhill, between hedges in which the 
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scent of the may was still quenched by dew and the chill 
of dawn; dropped into shadow in the valley, and climbed 
again. She turned off from her homeward road, and, slow- 
ing to an easy twenty, began to meander over the hills, 
looking about for a place to park. 

She found it at a white, five-barred gate into a larch- 
wood, whose trees, thinly spaced, let in the sun. The breeze 
dandled their tender green tassels. The gate gave on to a 
ride, evidently private land; but it was too early to feel 
very serious about trespassing, and, having had a country 
childhood, she could judge that the place was not heavily 
preserved. If she did meet a keeper, she knew how to talk 
to him. She opened the gate, closing it conscientiously be- 
hind her. 

The grass of the ride had the extreme velvety fineness 
which generations of rabbits create about their ancestral 
homes. It was a good morning for them; their sentinel ears 
pointed her approach, their white scuts bounced before 
her, and their jaunty young, losing their heads, took the 
longest way across the track before popping down into 
the green. Between padded mats of needles under the 
larches, bluebells lay in cloudy lakes and streams. Exercise 
was already making her warm; her self-questionings seemed 
morbidities of the night, needing no answer but morning. 
She swung on, through patches of strengthening sunshine, 
feeling simple, self-sufficient and free. 

The ride gave out in a clearing, stubbled with cut 
bracken; through the rusty stalks the hard new shoots 
were uncurling in fantastic crooks and croziers and little 
fans, mixed with sparse hardy bluebells, deeper coloured 
than the lush ones under the trees. The sky, growing to 
full day, had reached the same shade, and the sun was 
beginning to have heat in its brightness. Hilary let herself 
down on to a heap of old bracken, and sighed with animal 
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content. Her tweeds melted into the landscape like the 
protective colouring of a partridge or a hare; she felt, like 
one of them, comfortably and inconspicuously at home. 
The warmth, after her broken night, began to make her 
healthily sleepy. She shut her eyes. 

It might have been after five minutes, or thirty-five, 
that she opened them again, with a start. Among the light 
rustlings and cracklings of small life in the undergrowth, 
a new noise, rhythmic and strong, was growing louder, 
the thud over turf of a cantering horse. It came from the 
ride she had left, facing her now across the clearing. She 
did not disturb herself about it; she was too drowsy and 
at ease for embarrassment or exertion. Besides, the wood 
was too dense behind her for anyone to ride that way, and, 
sunk in her form of bracken, it was unlikely that she 
would be seen. The hoofbeats slowed to a walk; a stick 
cracked sharply and quite near. In a dim curiosity to know 
whose solitude she was sharing, she raised herself a little 
on one arm. 

They came out into the lake of sunlight in the clearing, 
a big light dun, and a rider sitting loosely and at ease. 
Hilary stared, forgetting her trespass and the apologies 
she might need to improvise. She felt a little detached from 
reality. The light, the setting, the hour, seemed a theatrical 
extravagance, exaggerating, needlessly, what was already 
excessive, the most spectacularly beautiful human creature 
she had ever seen. Because her habit of mind had made 
her hostile to excess, she thought irritably, It’s ridiculous. 
It’s like an illustration to something. 

He had not seen her; both he and the horse were tall, 
and he was looking the wrong way. If he came nearer, 
she would find that distance had been playing tricks. 
When he passed near enough for her to hear the creak of 
leather, she still did not quite believe in him, though her 
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eyesight was excellent and the air brilliantly clear. His 
boots and breeches, which were old and good, were topped 
off with a blue cotton shirt open at the neck; a carelessness 
natural to the hour, but transformed by its wearer to some- 
thing traditional, the basic costume of equestrian romance. 
He was slender, but strongly boned. His hair was so black 
that the brightening sun did not touch it with brown; his 
face had the hard, faintly hollow planes in which art seems 
to have lost interest between the fourteenth century and 
the twentieth, unless life ceased for seven' centuries to re- 
produce them, the lines which invite not paint or marble, 
but stone or bronze. But sculpture would have missed the 
contrast of a fair skin and grey eyes with the blue-black 
hair, the slanted brows, and lashes which were emphatic 
even from that distance away. His grace in the saddle, 
flexible and erect, was something separable from good 
horsemanship, as if it would have cost him a deliberate 
effort to make any movement which was ugly or out of 
line. His head was up—he and the horse were getting their 
breath—and this chance pose gave him a look of mediaeval 
challenge and adventure which went with all the rest. It 
was fantastic that anyone unself-conscious and alone could 
look so faultlessly arranged. 

He looked quite unaware of himself, and happy. His 
long mouth had the rare mingling of sweetness and arro- 
gance which can last only for a few years while youth 
holds them in suspension; for he was very young, perhaps 
twenty or so, perhaps not out of his teens. It was hard to 
say; his beauty was of that mind-arresting kind which si- 
lences other questions. Now, his face reflected only move- 
ment and the morning. Two magpies, scared up from the 
edge of the wood, flew suddenly out against the trees. He 
lit with a flash of pleasure as vivid as their flight, then 
touched his horse with his knee, and trotted away into 
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an open aisle of the larches. The fallen needles muffled the 
sound, so that he seemed to vanish like a legend, leaving, 
as with all transitory splendours untempered by the com- 
mon touch, the sadness of mortality in his wake. 

Hilary sat up, and brushed bits of bracken smartly from 
her tweeds. With amused impatience, she dusted off also 
the impression from her mind. She naturally distrusted, 
and felt ill at ease with, physical perfection in either sex; 
not from envy—for she seldom troubled to improve on her 
own moderate good looks—but because she found it a con- 
fusing irrelevance, camouflaging the personality which in- 
terested her more. Within her own observation, the prin- 
cipal function of beauty had been to make a fool of in- 
telligence, in one or two instances a tragic fool; she heartily 
approved Shaw’s legendary postcard to Isadora Duncan. 
The way to enjoy it was like this, impersonally, at a dis- 
tance, for what it was worth; and she felt grateful for the 
absence of introductions, which had doubtless preserved 
her from hearty, illusion-shattering banalities about the 
clemency of the morning and the prospects of golf. 

These reflections, with a few remembered illustrations, 
carried her back to her car. As she drove home the air was 
still sweet and cool, but the early magic had dispersed; it 
was not sunrise but day, and already there was white dust 
on the road. Her mind began to travel on to the day’s 
work, and the glimpse in the larch-wood only remained 
there as an incidental part of the pleasures of early rising, 
like dew and young rabbits, which in general cause one 
to say, “Why don’t I do this more often?” while knowing 
that one will not. She wondered what there was for break- 
fast, hoped that in any case there would be a good deal of 
it, and reminded herself to say something nice about the 
coffee to Mrs. Clare. 

16 
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HILary SAT AT THE COTTAGE TABLE, HOLDING A LITTLE GLASS 
pipette like a fountain-pen filler, and gazing down into a 
cardboard shoe-box. In the box was cotton-wool lined 
with a clean handkerchief of her own, and, embedded in 
the handkerchief, a tiny waxen face, no bigger than the 
palm of her hand. The face was full of an ancient ennui; 
the eyes were closed, showing infinitesimal reddish lashes; 
the mouth was shut too, in remote obstinacy, passively re- 
sisting the pipette which Hilary was trying stealthily to 
introduce to it. With her finger-tip she drew down the 
lower jaw, revealing a cavity much the size of the moon 
on a thumb-nail. A few drops of brandy-and-water trickled 
in. The mouth sketched a grimace of languid, but definite, 
resentment, and out of it came a cry, thinner than the mew 
of a new-born kitten. Moving out from under the hand- 
kerchief in undirected protest, a hand, perfect and slender 
like an adult’s in miniature, closed round one of Hilary’s 
fingers, scarcely making the span, and let go again in fas- 
tidious distaste. 

From the bed against the wall a dim voice said, “Was 
that her crying?” 

“Yes,” said Hilary cheerfully. “And about time, too.” 

“T couldn’t hardly hear it.” 

“Give her time. She’s not much over three pounds, by 
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“Will I rear her, doctor?” 

“I hope so. But not here, you know. She'll need every- 
thing rather special. Nurse has gone to ring for the ambu- 
lance to take both of you to hospital.” 

“Oh, dear, oh, doctor. Whatever will my husband say?” 

“Your husband has been very sensible about it. He wants 
to do what’s best for both of you.” Or if he doesn’t, she 
added to herself, recalling with some satisfaction their 
recent interview, he can be learning. 

“And what’s to become of the children, that’s what I 
can’t see, and Mother with her leg bad again.” 

“We'll fix something. You’ve just got to concentrate 
on this one now. Would you like to see her?” 

The woman on the bed gave a harassed sigh; but her 
head craned a little over the worn sheet. Hilary carried 
the shoe-box over, and tilted it. “We mustn’t uncover any 
more of her. They feel the cold.” 

Between the folds of the handkerchief, the tiny unmov- 
ing mask in the box lay with closed mouth and eyes, with- 
drawn and refusing. It had nothing to say to the life that 
had been thrust on it seven weeks too soon. Its arms and 
legs were folded in its prenatal posture; its whole grain 
of being seemed bent on affirming that the unpleasant fact 
of birth had not happened, or, if it had, could be decently 
ignored. Its composure made Hilary’s efforts toward its 
survival feel ill-bred, gauche and intrusive. 

The mother’s face puckered, and a tear slipped down her 
cheek. 

“The little love,” she whispered. “You do what’s best, 
doctor. Anything so’s I don’t lose her, bless her heart.” 

Hilary put down the box on the table, and went over to 
the window, in which tall geraniums excluded half the 
small available light and air. Looking out, she reflected 
that Mrs. Kemp had three small children already, one of 
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them “backward,” and a husband who did little for her 
beyond ensuring that events like this were frequent and 
regular. She had tried to stop this one, as Hilary knew, by 
every means short of the criminal, and now . . . How on 
earth, she wondered, does Nature manage to pull this trick? 

The rattle of a parked cycle sounded outside; the dis- 
trict nurse, panting a little, for she was elderly and stout, 
came up the path and into the room. 

“The ambulance will be along in a few minutes, doctor. 
It was Matron herself I spoke to.” She had a fat gossipy 
voice, which professional etiquette tinged unnaturally with 
primness. “She was ever so pleased to know you were 
here, because she was just going to ring you. Would you 
be able to come straight away, she said, because there’s an 
urgent casualty just a in, a head injury, she said, and 
the patient’s unconscious.’ 

“Thank you, Nurse. I'll go along now, if my instru- 
ments are boiled.” Hilary stood up briskly, shocked next 
moment by her own feelings of pleasure and excitement. 
In the days when she had worked for Sanderson, this would 
have been simply a typical moment in a packed unremit- 
ting routine. Grumbling mechanically, she would have 
picked up the internal telephone—any scalp lacerations, 
any bleeding from the nose or ears, any response to painful 
stimuli? She almost turned to ask the District Nurse these 
questions, but, sourly amused, stopped herself in time. 

Her instruments were ready. On her way out through 
the kitchen, she stopped for a few parting admonitions to 
the husband, by way of striking while the iron was: hot. 
He lowered at her in sullen resentment—exactly, Hilary 
thought, as if I were responsible. By this time he has prob- 
ably convinced himself that I am. Really, these men. 

The Cottage Hospital was in a flutter, with the Matron 
and Sister in violent circulation; Hilary, who liked smooth- 
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running machinery, felt her irritability increased. The 
Matron was competent enough in her sphere, but the rare 
advent of something both acute and complex was apt to 
go to her head. Probably, Hilary thought, it gets under 
my skin because I’m going the same way. In reaction, she 
affected an easy social manner, which put the Matron on 
her dignity and produced a certain amount of simmering- 
down. 

~ It emerged that the history of the patient’s injury was 
unknown, for he had been found lying in the road and had 
not since recovered consciousness. She gathered that the 
signs of gross damage to the brain were so far absent. 
“Nurse Jones,” the Matron added, “has just finished un- 
dressing him.” 

Hilary stopped herself from saying, “Well, I hope she 
hasn’t been rolling him about.” Since her rustication she 
had trained herself out of many exigences; but Nurse Jones, 
a plump china-eyed blonde, still seemed to her less intelli- 
gent than any citizen at large had a right to be. This 
opinion she had concealed less perfectly than she imagined; 
with the result that in her presence Nurse Jones was shaken 
out of what simple wit she had. Hilary knew this; found 
it shaming and infuriating; and began every fresh encoun- 
ter with good intentions. 

The Matron led her to a small single-bedded ward on 
the ground floor, one generally reserved for the dying. 
The door stood open, a screen across it inside. Nurse Jones 
came out of it, a large enamel bowl] of soapy water in her 
hands. Seeing Hilary and the Matron, she pulled up 
sharply, and the water slopped over the edge of the bowl. 

“I don’t think,” said Hilary with studied reasonableness, 
“that I should have bathed him just yet, Matron. Is there 
much shock?” 

The Matron, who had not ordered a bath but had for- 
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gotten to be explicit, said, “Nurse, you should have known 
better than to have bathed this patient. I left that to your 
‘common sense. Don’t you realize that cases like this are 
very shocked?” 

With the bowl wobbling in her hands, Nurse Jones be- 
gan to stammer, “I didn’t do much, Matron. I thought, as 
I was admitting him . . . in case his feet were dirty or 
anything, you know. But he was quite clean. I didn’t do 
much. I'll just go and get him a bedgown.” 

“You should have had it ready, Nurse, before you pre- 
pared to bath him.” 

Y¥es. Matron. buco. .” 

“Well, get it now.” 

“Yes, Matron.” 

“That will be all right for the moment,” Hilary said. 
“T shall want him stripped to go over his reflexes.” Seeing 
the Sister bearing down urgently upon them she added, 
thankfully, “Don’t let me keep you if you’re busy, Matron; 
I'll come and talk him over with you when I’ve had a look.” 

Nurse Jones had set down her bowl. Eager to restore 
her status with a display of zeal, she darted ahead of Hilary 
into the room, and flung back the bath-blanket which lay | 
loosely on the bed. Hilary, following her, noted with 
speechless exasperation the open window, and the long 
motionless form of the patient lying in its draught, exposed 
down to the loins. 

With slow, careful control Hilary said, “I meant un- 
dressed, Nurse, not stark-naked. Shall we have that win- 
dow shut? And then perhaps you'll bring a couple of hot- 
water bottles.” 

Nurse Jones flushed—her fair skin made the process pain- | 
fully conspicuous—and hurried away. Hilary stood for a 
moment tapping one foot on the floor, filled with irrational 
and conflicting sensations of satisfaction and guilt. They 
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coalesced into a general irritation. She turned sharply to- . 
wards the bed; took hold of the blanket to twitch it up- | 
ward; and stood still, with its fold suspended in her hand. 

Lying flat and straight on the cotton sheet, in a mar- 
moreal peace, was the young rider of the larch-wood. A 
narrow first-aid bandage, covering a cut on his forehead, 
bound his dark hair like a fillet; his head was turned a little 
to the left, as if in sleep. As if in sleep, one arm lay on his 
breast, the other slackly at his side. His body was as strictly 
cut and as faultless as his face. The black iron bed on 
which he lay seemed odd and incongruous; he looked like 
the flower of Sparta brought back from Thermopylae on 
a shield. 

For a few moments, the normal processes of professional 
routine in Hilary’s mind were wholly arrested. Her re- 
action was purely human and aesthetic. She felt, not com- 
passion, for there was no suffering to awake it, but a sense 
of cosmic tragedy and a kind of awe. Drawing up the 
blanket, she looked again at the quiet face. On one of the 
cheekbones the skin had been grazed, and picric dabbed 
on the place; it jolted her mental mechanisms; the wheels 
began to go round again. She felt the skin temperature, 
and noted signs of a fractured collar-bone. On the same 
side, the right, the palm of his hand was scraped. She flicked 
back her cuff from her wristwatch and took his pulse. 

It was slow, but not to the point of danger; and the 
wound on his head, when she examined it, proved to be 
superficial and without sign of deeper injury below. 
Naturally, there would have to be an X-ray; a portable, he 
had better not be moved. She proceeded to pick up a fold 
of chest-muscle, and, twisting it expertly, noted in relief 
a faint flinching indicative of some response to pain. The 
leg and foot reflexes were normal. Just as she had ascer- 
tained this, Nurse Jones reappeared with two hot-water 
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bottles, looking like a school-girl who, sent on an errand 
to the headmistress’s study, has hoped against hope to find 
it empty. To her own surprise Hilary smiled at her, and 
explained the salient points of the case in simple terms. 
In her haste to be off before the weather took a turn for 
the worse, Nurse Jones nearly upset the screen; but Hilary 
never noticed it. 

The Matron presented a problem. She was a competent 
and practical person; but her notions on the treatment of 
head-injuries were archaic, and the powder of instruction 
would have to be mixed with liberal coatings of jam. It 
proved unexpectedly easy, for other preoccupations were 
keeping her dignity in check. 

“That’s very interesting, Dr. Mansell. I’m afraid my 
nurses get a bit behind with some of the new methods; 
it will be good experience for them. Now with regard to 
his condition; you think his relatives ought to be here?” 

Hilary considered. The question was a strictly technical 
ene. 

“I don’t see any need, if you can get at them easily. 
These cases do queer things, but we ought to get some 
warning of any deterioration. They'll only be a nuisance 
to you, camping about; and if he starts recovering con- 
sciousness, that’s just when we'll have to keep them away. 
I should leave it, provided they know his condition and 
can get here in reasonable time if they’re sent for.” 

“That’s just what I thought you'd say, Dr. Mansell. I 
was wondering, if he’s a stranger about here, how soon the 
police would be able to trace them.” 

‘Do you mean,” said Hilary, startled, “that you don’t 
know who he is?” 

“Only the surname. That was on his underwear. Of 
course, when he comes round—” 

“He may come round with complete aphasia; probably 
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will. Or, of course, just possibly never.” She listened to 
- her own voice, hard and incisive, and thought, Do I always 
talk like this? 

“Where was he picked up?” she asked. “Surely someone 
knew him there?” 

“He was found by some people motoring from Birming- 
ham. Of all the silly things, they didn’t phone for the 
ambulance, just bundled him into their car and brought 
him here because they’d noticed the sign driving by. You’d 
think, with a head injury, anyone would have more sense.” 

Hilary had no such expectations of the lay intelligence. 
She further suspected that these rash Samaritans had been 
responsible for the accident, which would explain their 
jeaning to informality. No one, of course, would have 
taken their number. She said, absently, 

“What about his horse?” 

The Matron was impressed. 

“Why, Dr. Mansell, you’re quite a detective, aren’t 
you? I did mean to have told you he was picked up in rid- 
ing things, but it quite slipped my memory.” 

“Oh, well,” said Hilary casually, “the injuries were typi- 
cal.” She found herself for some reason (conceit, she sup- 
posed, at this tribute to her deductive powers) unwilling 
to explain. “You’ve been through his pockets, of course?” 

“Yes; I’ve got everything on my desk, to go over it, but 
really it doesn’t tell you much. Do come in, doctor, and 
take a cup of tea with me, I see the maid’s just bringing it 
in, and then perhaps you can do some more of your detect- 
ing.” Hilary laughed politely. 

On the Matron’s desk, looking slightly sacrilegious against 
its daily polish and the geometrical symmetry of its equip- 
ment, a heap of oddments strewed the speckless sheet of the 
blotter. Hilary turned them over. Seventeen shillings odd 
in loose silver; a key-ring without a name-tag; a crushed 
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postage stamp; part of an electric plug; a twist of fuse- 
wire; matches; a silver cigarette-case, empty, with the 
initials J.R.F. in one corner; an ancient square of wrapped 
toffee; and a dirty scrap of paper of the sort which, drift- 
ing into the corner of a pocket, lies there till it is reduced 
to debris. The little handful suddenly struck her as rather 
moving. She said, curtly, “Not much help,” and unfolded 
the paper, which had been used as a spill and burned at one 
end. Through the creases and rubbings she managed to de- 
cipher, “Dear Julian, I shan’t be in Hall tonight, so if by 
any chance—” The other side of the paper was blank, and 
there was no date; but she knew the College crest, having 
been at Oxford herself. 

“That ought to do,” she said. “It’s the vac, but someone 
will be there. A first-year man, I should think; he can’t be 
more than twenty.” The Matron, to whom the crest con- 
veyed nothing, and who lacked the happy self-effacement 
of a Watson, waited aloofly. “There can’t be two J.R.F.’s 
in one college, I suppose.” 

With some self-satisfaction the Matron said, “If you re- 
member, doctor, we have the surname. From the under- 
wear. It was at the top of his chart, but perhaps you over- 
looked it. Fleming was the name.” 

“Julian Fleming,” said Hilary, and laughed. “No, but 
really .. .” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

A little annoyed with herself, Hilary said, “I only meant 
that by all the laws of human compensation he ought to 
be called Henry Pratt, or something of that sort, don’t you 
think?” 

“You mean he reminds you of someone called Pratt?” 

“Yes,” said Hilary desperately. “I expect that’s it.” 

The trunk call was through before they had finished tea. 
After listening nostalgically, over the wire, to the muted 
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noises of an Oxford street, she learned that Mr. Fleming 
had gone down in the previous year. In spite of this—which 
put her guesswork some three years out—the porter 
sounded, when he heard her business, quite personally up- 
set. He gave the address as Larch Hill, near Lynchwick, 
Glos., and begged that she would convey to Mr. Fleming 
his best wishes. As soon as she had disengaged the line, the 
telephone rang again; she left it for the nurses, and went 
back to the Matron’s room with her news. 

The Matron, in the meantime, had decided that she her- 
self ought to have taken the call, and had to be thawed out 
with care. Just as the operation could be said to have suc- 
ceeded, and the milk was going into the second cups of tea, 
there was a knock at the door. 

‘Tm so sorry to disturb you, Matron. But I thought 
you'd like to know that the mother of the new patient, 
Fleming, has just rung up. She says his horse has come 
home without him, and she thought this would be the best 
place to enquire. She seems very much upset. What would 
you like me to say to her?” 

“Tl speak to her myself, Sister.” The Matron rose, with 
conscious poise. At the door she turned, with a geniality 
under which prickles were faintly discernible. “Well, 
fancy, Dr. Mansell; after all that clever detecting of yours. 
What a waste, wasn’t it?” 

Hilary suppressed an offer to pay for the call to Oxford, 
and smiled nicely. Left alone, she experienced an odd feel- 
ing of flatness. Helpless, nameless and defenceless, he had 
given her a feeling of proprietorship which, when she 
noticed it, struck her as singularly silly. He hardly looked 
the kind of property to be lying about unclaimed for long. 
She had better look him over again, and make good her 
escape, leaving the Matron—who would enjoy it—to cope 
with the swarm of loving relations, fiancées and candidates 
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on the waiting-list with whom, of course, the place would 
presently teem. 

Meeting the Sister in the hall, she said, “(How is he now? 
Any sign of consciousness yet?” 

“He did seem to be coming round for a minute. He was 
sick. But now he’s gone off again.” . 

The Matron, who disliked to miss anything, had sus- 
pended her journey to the telephone. Hilary turned to her 
quickly. 

“Oh, Matron. I think you could be reassuring to the 
family, within reason. But if anyone comes round, I don’t 
want them let in to see him on any account. He’s just at 
the stage when fuss and excitement will do him a lot of 
harm. Relatives are usually disastrous to cases like this.” 

She opened the door of the little room, and went in. 

Almost total darkness greeted her. For a moment be- 
wildered, she then recalled hearing, at a lecture, that this 
treatment had obtained at some remote pre-Cushing era of 
the past. She groped her way towards the window. : 

Her hand was on the blind-cord when she was arrested 
by a sound behind her; a smothered, labouring breath 
which, perhaps because of the gloom, gave the impression 
not only of struggle but of acute fear. As she turned to 
listen again, a voice which was no more than a whisper 
said, “No.” 

Hilary twitched the blind; it shot upward, letting in a 
clear evening glow of reflected sun. His eyes were open, 
and turned, it seemed, in her direction, though it might 
only have been towards the light. They were wide and 
fixed; before, she had pulled back the lids to examine the 
pupils, but she seemed to be seeing them now for the first 
time. Their Celtic grey was startling against his black 
lashes and brows. Whether he saw her at all, it was im- 
possible to say. His face was set in a stiff mask of suffering, 
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but the eyes and forehead were not contracted as if physi- 
cal pain had been behind them. She thought that he must 
be experiencing some kind of hallucination; but the sight 
of his distress conquered her professional instinct to observe 
more. She sat down on the edge of the bed, and, finding his 
good hand under the blanket, took it firmly in both her 
own. | 

“It’s all right,” she said, leaning over him. “Everything’s 
all right. There’s nothing there.” 

He drew in a long, gasping breath; she saw the iris of the 
eyes contract, trying to focus, then relax into blindness 
again. His fingers, at first loose and unresponsive, closed 
round hers and tightened, slowly, into a crushing grip. She 
could feel the bones of her hand grinding together, and 
began seriously to wonder if he would succeed in fractur- 
ing one of them. Too much interested to be fully conscious 
of the pain, she sat watching his face. The fixed stare was 
leaving it (the hard clearness of the bone-structure, fol- 
lowed so closely by the flesh, made the least loosening of 
the muscles clearly evident) and his breathing was easier. 
Presently his grip on her hand became something that could 
be comfortably tolerated. She was about to withdraw her- 
self—for his disrupted thought would, no doubt, already 
have forgotten its former images—when she saw that he 
was trying to speak. He parted his lips twice, and, defeated 
by the effort of organization, closed them again. 

At last he said, with difficulty, “Where are you?” 

“Here. Can’t you see me now?” 

“Yes.” But his eyes were looking through and beyond 
her. She had known people before (but they had been 
children) who would not admit that they could not see. 

“P’ve opened the window,” she said. “Look, it’s light.” 

He narrowed his eyes for a moment as if aware that some 
endeavour was expected of him; then he closed them, and 
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tightened his hand a little on hers. She saw that his face 
was damp with sweat, and wiped it with the towel that 
hung on the locker. He turned towards her, and appeared 
to sleep. 

Time was passing, and she had a good deal to do; but 
she thought she would stay a little longer. In this twilight 
phase, which might be short, observation might be interest- 
ing, and there was no trained observer to take her place; 
it would be Nurse Jones, as likely as not. His face had lost 
the look of sculptured impersonality it had had when his 
unconsciousness had been complete, and had now a kind 
of forlorn peace, like an exhausted child’s. They had dressed 
him in faded flannel pyjamas, re-bandaged his head, and 
slung up his arm to fix his collar-bone. He looked very 
neat and clean and young. 

A spasm crossed his eyes and forehead, so sudden and 
sharp that the pain seemed to move visibly over them. She 
thought that to slacken the bandage might help, and un- 
pinned the end. He reached up a hand in fumbling resist- 
ance; she put it firmly aside. 

“What the hell are you playing at,” he muttered, “muck- 
ing about?” And, more irritably, when she continued, 
“Don’t shift that, you fool, ’m on in two minutes.” 

Her attention elsewhere, she said, “I'll only loosen it; 
it’s too tight.” 

‘“What’s the idea? I always do myself. If he wants it 
done straight, he can put in someone else. I tell you—” 

“Sh-sh. It’s all right. Quiet now.” She had finished, and 
laid her hand restrainingly on his forehead. 

His face relaxed. “It’s you,” he said; and then, with the 
exaggerated feeling of delirrum, “I’m very, very sorry. 
Terribly sorry. Stay with me now. I lost you. ’m very 
sorry. Let me stay here. [ll hold you, can I? Don’t go 
away.” 
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His hand wandered over the counterpane. She put hers 
into it; he groped at her sleeve, and tried to drag himself 
towards her. She supported his head quickly, laid him 
down again, and to quiet him sat with his hand clasped in 
hers. Someone had turned on a radio for the patients’ tea- 
hour. It was Purcell; far too loud; in a minute she must see 
about it. He went on murmuring, under his breath. She 
could only hear a word here and there. “It’s all right now. 
Don’t let me fall,” and something that sounded like, “The 
pool’s low today.” Then, after a longer pause which gave 
her time to disapprove again of the radio, in quite a differ- 
ent voice and so strong that it startled her: “Art thou 
afeared? Be not afeared, the isle is full of noises, sounds, 
and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. Sometimes 

. . sometimes .. .” To her own surprise—she had not 

known that she remembered it—she said gently, “And I 
awake, and cry to sleep again.” He smiled, seemed about 
to correct her, then shut his eyes and lay still. But, just as 
she was making up her mind to go, he opened them again. 
She knew at once, by the accommodation of the pupils, 
that now they were linked with the brain. He was looking, 
with trustful incurious acceptance, into her face. 
_ She became cautious; if he was becoming rational, he 
must be left in quiet. Getting out her notebook, she framed 
quickly the routine questions which would tell her what 
she had to know. 

“How are you feeling now?” 

“Fine.” She saw, while he was speaking, the pain move 
across his brows. 

“What else do you feel?” 

“A bit sick. It doesn’t matter.” 

“Tell me your name.” 

“Julian.” He sounded dimly surprised. She made an en- 
try. 
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“Yes? Julian what?” 

“Oh, sorry. Julian... Richard... Fleming.” He 
gave it the blank obedience of a lesson. 

“Do you know where you are?” 

“Not really.” He moved his head, flinched, and shut 
his eyes. “It doesn’t matter.” 

“It’s a hospital. But don’t worry, you’re doing quite well. 
Do you know why you're here?” 

He looked at her appealingly. She could see that he was 
in pain, and thought, Of course he wonders why I’m bad- 
gering him with stupid questions. One takes things so much 
for granted. He has speaking eyes, as they say. 

“T shan’t have to bother you much more. In a moment 
[ll leave you in peace.” 

“No, please.” His hand, which she had relinquished for 
the notebook, stirred under the clothes. “I’m sorry. Please 
don’t go.” 

His voice had sharpened painfully. She said, “Don’t 
move, it will hurt you. I’m not going yet.” 

“T’m so sorry,” he said again. 

- “Do you know why you're in hospital?” 

“T took a toss,” he said slowly, “I suppose.” 

“Do you remember it?” 

SN Gr, 

“Now don’t worry. Take your time. Just try and tell 
me the last thing you remember.” 

‘Do you live here?” 

“Yes,” she said soothingly. “I live quite near. Do you 
remember starting out from home?” 

“I said I’d be back for tea.” She checked his movement, 
and settled his head. 

“Where did you go?” 

“The usual way.” 

Ves?” 
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“Down the bridle-path . . . and—and out on the Lynch- 
wick road.” 

“And then?” 

“There’s a gate lower down.” 

“Did you open it?” 

“T heard a car coming.” 

“And then?” 

He shut his eyes. “I don’t know. You came then.” 

Hilary wrote: “Period of amnesia uncertain. No wit- 
nesses. Replies suggest clear recollection to within few 
seconds of accident. Period of unconsciousness, no history, 
evidence vague, ? 40-60 mins.” 

She looked up from the notebook; he was enjoying the 
relief of silence, with closed eyes. It seemed cruel to dis- 
turb him again; but it might be important, later on, to have 
assessed any mental impairment now. 

“Tve nearly finished. Tell me where you live?” 

He gave her, with gentle weariness, the correct address. 

“How many brothers and sisters have you?” 

He drew his brows together. He was, she saw, growing 
irritable. This did not surprise her; his evident attempt to 
conceal it did. She repeated the question. 

“Not any. Just the two of us.” 
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“My head aches rather.” 

“I know. [’'m going to give you something for it. Do 

ou know who I am?” 

“Yes, of course.” For a moment he seemed about to 
smile. 

This would not do. To test his alertness, she took the 
stethoscope out of the pocket of her white coat, and hung 
it by the ear-pieces round her neck. 

“Tell me,” she repeated with patient clear insistence, 
“who you think I am.” 
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He lifted his dark lashes. A kind of reproach was mixed, 
in the look he gave her, with a confidence which changed, 
presently, to bewildered effort. 

“Why, you... youre .. .” It was plain that his own 
doubt both distressed and shocked him. Strain was the last 
thing she wanted. She said, “I’m a doctor.” 

He turned his face away on the pillow, like a refusing 
child who will not hear. 

“Don’t worry. I’m not going to ask you any more ques- 
tions. You can go to sleep now.” 

He had still the look of someone seeking for a known 
word which remains absurdly elusive. Presently, however, 
something more urgent took its place. He was getting to 
the stage when people begin to think of sending messages. 
Very likely, she thought, he’s just remembered his girl, 
sometimes it happens that way. It suddenly occurred to 
her that she had had a long day and was feeling tried. 

“Yes?” she said encouragingly. 

“Look out. ’'m going to be sick.” 

“Here.” She caught up the enamel bowl from the locker, 
and steadied his head. Movement and disturbance made 
things worse, and he was very sick indeed. She took his 
weight on her shoulder, protected his injured arm, and felt 
under her hand the loose, boyish softness of his black hair. 
When he had finished, and she had put the bowl out of 
the way, he made no attempt to move; probably he was 
exhausted. She put her arm behind hia and settled him 
back on the pillow again. 

He said, confidingly, “How good you always are.” 

“Now keep quiet, or it will start again.” 

“Yes, I will, ve been sick twice already. You have to 
get properly tight once, to see. It’s a bit overrated, I think. 
The only thing I. . .” 

“S-sh. Go to sleep.” He was getting to the excitable 
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stage, which must not be allowed to develop. Picking up 
the case-sheet, she wrote him up for an intramuscular in- 
jection of luminal. 

“You can have one more pillow, now.” She got it from 
the other side of the room, and fixed it correctly under his 
shoulder. It seemed that he had composed himself for 
sleep; but when she stood up, he caught at her sleeve. 

“You're not going away?” 

“Not far. Talking’s bad for you, so soon.” 

“Stay with me. I won’t talk.” 

“Another time. You're going to sleep now. I’ve ordered 
you an injection; you'll feel better when you've had it.” 

“J don’t want to go to sleep.” His eyes had opened, 
widely, and fixed themselves imploringly on her face. 

“All right,” she said, humouring him. “You needn’t till 
you feel like it. But you simply must rest.” 

“T’d rather go back with you.” His fingers had clenched 
themselves on the white drill. “I called, and she wouldn’t 
answer. She went away.” 

Good heavens, thought Hilary, where does this place get 
its nurses? “Don’t worry, I'll see that doesn’t happen again.” 

“It was bound to happen. If Pd known you were 
fiero. 

He must be sat with all night, she thought, and no bones 
about it. I'll see the Matron. Or the next thing anyone 
knows, he'll be getting out of bed. 

“That’s all over now. It was only a bad dream. But I'll 
stay a little if you'll promise to be good.” 

He murmured, hazily, “Like we were before,” and turned 
over on his side. 

She decided to ring for the luminal and give it herself, 
so as not to disturb him. Long before it had had time to 
act, he had fallen asleep. 

She remained a few minutes longer, looking down at him 
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and wondering what, in a normal state, he was really like. 
By the standards of her experience, he had behaved with 
commendable restraint; patients with this degree of con- 
cussion had, as a rule, few inhibitions. They wept, they 
shouted, they were explicit about the unmentionable. He 
must have a nice, innocent little subconscious, she thought. 

His hand had loosened in hers; she slid her fingers gently 
away, and tucked in the bedclothes behind his back. As 
she bent over him he murmured, “Good night, dear.” 

She did not answer; he had spoken almost in his sleep. 
When she looked back at the door, his head was half buried 
in the pillow, but she could see the last trace of a smile fad- 
ing from his face into a dreamless calm. 
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“.. . AND YOU WILL MAKE IT QUITE CLEAR TO THE NIGHT 
staff, won’t you, Matron, that I want to be called if there’s 
any sign whatever of raised intracranial pressure? Hourly 
temperature, of course, half-hourly pulse and respiration. 
If his pulse falls below sixty or his respirations below six- 
teen, or if his temperature starts to climb, and most particu- 
larly if he becomes drowsy and hard to rouse . . .” 

The Matron assented at intervals, with growing resent- 
ment. She had read all these instructions on the case-sheet 
and was already convinced that she had known it all be- 
forehand. Well, it would be Dr. Dundas’s take-in in three 
days. “Yes, Dr. Mansell, Night Sister is quite accustomed 
to acute work.” (And so am I, young woman; I was learn- 
ing it when you were wetting your nappies on a rubber 
sheet. ) 

The unspoken part of the responses was not lost on 
Hilary, whom experience had made receptive. She smiled 
and said, “Of course, Matron, I know. You mustn’t mind 
me; head cases are rather a bee in my bonnet. Night Sis- 
ter’s so considerate, I know she hates to give one an un- 
necessary call. But this case happens to be rather interest- 
ing, so she needn’t mind.” 

The Matron acknowledged this tacit apology with a 
gracious inclination; and, to show it was accepted, vouch- 
safed a little small-talk as they moved towards the front 
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door. But it had already been opened. The maid stood be- 
side it, hesitating, the Matron’s advance having caused her 
to fluff her lines. The visitor came past her towards them. 

Hilary knew at once who she was. The correct tweeds, 
halfway between sporting and urban; the discreetly-toning 
cashmere jumper with the permissible small pearls; powder, 
but no lipstick; fading fair hair becomingly, but not fash- 
ionably dressed, under the inevitable Henry Heath; the 
tense concealment of emotion before the maid. Hilary 
recognized the breeding, but not the resemblance she had 
half-expected to see; and, used to tracing the permanent 
set of faces through the temporary disguises of sickness or 
grief, received also a general impression of graciousness, a 
little conscious perhaps but real. A deeper level of her mind 
was aware also of those avoidances and tabus which are 
taken for granted by women who observe them, and sensed 
instantly by women who have cast them off; of that natural 
self-repression which manifests itself, through sorrow or 
trouble, in a faint defensive hostility. 

“How do you do? You are the Matron, I think, who 
spoke to me just now on the telephone. I am Mrs. Fleming. 
May I see my son?” 

The Matron embarked on the routine of reassurance, 
sympathy and exposition. She received few private patients, 
and her lowered self-confidence made her a little pompous 
and genteel. Hilary stood ready for her turn; and was 
aware that her presence was being felt as an unexplained 
intrusion. If she had been a man, her function would have 
been instantly apparent; she had ceased to think about such 
things, but, under the skin, continued to feel them. 

The Matron was saying, “But I’m sure you'd like to talk 
to Dr. Mansell, who’s in charge of the case.” 

“Yes, indeed. I should like to see him immediately. Is he 
with my son now?” 
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“This is Dr. Mansell.” 

“Oh. [I’m afraid I didn’t . . . How do you do?” 

Her dismay was baldly evident. To Hilary it seemed 
that she had barely attempted its concealment. She fought 
her own resentment, as she always did; finding it, in this 
stale situation, strangely fresh and strong. Ashamed of 
herself, she took particular pains; was simple and clear 
without the air of talking-down, hopeful and confident 
without dishonesty about risks. She followed it up with a 
friendly smile. 

Mrs. Fleming replied with one which was purely social 
and perfunctory. She had relaxed neither her strain nor 
her reserve. 

“TI see. Thank you. May I go to him now?” 

“IT think perhaps it wouldn’t be very wise today. To- 
morrow, or perhaps the day after, for a few minutes, would 
be a safe promise, I think. It’s just in these early stages that 
absolute quiet is so essential. It does seem unkind, I know; 
but we’ve proved over and over again that it’s much the 
best.” As she spoke she was feeling behind her, not the 
Cottage Hospital, but the prestige and authority of her own. 

Mrs. Fleming’s face altered. It took on the look which 
every doctor and nurse knows well; the look of someone 
confronted with a soulless and impersonal organization, 
whose members have lost touch with the humanities and 
require to have them explained in words of one syllable. 

“Dr. Mansell, please let me see my son. I can assure you 
I shan’t fuss or excite him. I know how one should behave 
in a sickroom; and besides, I understand him far too well.” 

Hilary had, when she knew it to be essential, a long re- 
serve of patience, which at other times she did not always 
trouble to employ. She employed it now. She explained, 
gently and with detail. At the end, she saw that she had 
made no headway at all. 
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“Yes, I quite understand that of course he must be kept 
quiet, since you say he has concussion. Even we lay people 
realize that, you know. But you see, that’s the very reason 
why I must be there. My son and I have been a great deal 
together; we’re accustomed to one another’s companion- 
ship. When he was ill at school I put up at a hotel close 
by and spent every day with him. The first thing he’ll look 
for, when he recovers consciousness, will be to see me in 
the room. Unfortunately, he’s rather highly strung. If he 
_ misses me he'll be terribly worried. You don’t want that 
to happen; you said so yourself.” 

She waited, with confidence, the effect of her words. 
To Hilary, whose grounding in neuro-surgery had been 
sound, they were in fact conclusive; she abandoned any 
fleeting thought she had had of giving way. Her feet felt 
familiar ground. She became inflexibly courteous and calm. 
_ “We should certainly want to avoid that; but I don’t 
think there’s any fear of it now. Your son recovered con- 
sciousness nearly an hour ago. He’s quite passive and le- 
thargic, and content to take everything as it comes, unless 
he’s stimulated in any way; then he gets pain and sickness 
and so on. That’s quite usual. It’s vital that he should simply 
vegetate till he’s past that stage. ’'m sure you understand.” 

“If he’s conscious,” said Mrs. Fleming sharply, “I’m 
sure he must have asked for me.” Her voice and her eyes 
added, all too plainly, that she suspected Hilary of being 
ready to conceal it. 

“Hardly yet. He doesn’t even remember how he came 
here. He’s had an injection now to make him sleep. Don’t 
_ you think, if he were roused and the effects were bad, as 

they would be, it would only distress you? Please believe 
I know how you feel—I’ve had relatives ill myself, you 
know—but I’m afraid I must say no visitors, for today.” 

‘fn that case,” said Mrs. Fleming, “I must defer to your 
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judgment, of course.” Her face looked closed. Hilary 
moved with her towards the door. 

They paused on the threshold. Hilary had felt her think- 
ing as they walked. She waited. 

“There’s just one thing that perhaps we should discuss 
now. Dr. Lowe—you know him, I daresay—is our family 
doctor. He will be looking after Julian when he’s well — 
enough to come home. It wouldn’t be fair, busy as you 
must be, to expect you to drive out for such a distance. I 
don’t know the etiquette in such things; but I imagine you 
would like to have him here quite soon, and discuss the 
case with him. A second opinion, it’s called, isn’t it?” 

There was a pause. Hilary held on to herself, coldly and 
rigidly. The motive was so palpable that she felt contempt 
for her own sensations. But the half-healed wounds in her 
self-esteem, scratched raw, made no response to reason. 
Their protest was the only part of her own emotions that 
she recognized. She was pleased by the certainty that her 
face expressed nothing at all. 

“Certainly, if you wish.” She recalled Dr. Lowe, who 
had practised in the neighbourhood for some thirty years; 
a large, kindly man, radiating fresh air and those homely 
clichés which the patient can repeat, afterwards, with pride 
to his friends, or the relatives with reverence over the port 
at the funeral. “I'll ring up Dr. Lowe,” she said, “and ar- 
range for a consultation. Good afternoon.” 

She walked back into the hall. Her cigarettes were in 
her pocket; she lit one, and saw the flame of the lighter 
quiver from the shaking of her hand. It was something, 
she thought, that the Matron had not waited; how sorry — 
she would have been to know what she had missed. From 
some recess of memory a voice came back to her, casual 
and cool, the voice of David. “You women have an ex- 
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traordinary delusion that you should reason with the lay- 
man. You over-explain. It never works.” 

In her car, she grappled seriously with herself. Probably, 
she thought, this will turn out a perfectly straightforward 
case, who’d recover without any trouble in his own home, 
with Sarah Gamp to nurse him. Why am I making an 
event of it, getting my hackles up, behaving as if this aver- 
age silly woman had raised some major issue in my career? 
It wouldn’t take David long to tell me. The shrillness of 
an inferiority complex . . . When he wakes he’ll be al- 
most normal, and delighted, no doubt, to see Lowe walk 
in at the door. I shall be well out of a tiresome business. 
Pll put the call through tomorrow; the old boy will have 
turned in with his feet in the fender by now. 

It was late when she got back, having taken in two or 
three visits on the way. The sun had gone in; her tension 
had slackened into flatness; she felt chilled and tired. It 
cheered her to see firelight through the windows of the 
square hall where, in the evenings, she often sat with Mrs. 
Clare. Hilary found her the ideal hostess, landlady, or 
what you will. She was placid and effortlessly efficient; 
friendly, but never obtruding; her reserves were profound 
—in all this while Hilary had not discovered what it was 
her husband did abroad—but they had the effect of laziness 
rather than of strain. Her opinions, which were intelligent, 
and her gossip, which was tolerant and amusing, were given 
with a gentle air of commonplace. She was about Hilary’s 
age; her soft contours and smooth dark hair knotted at the 
nape gave her a look of ripeness which was a matter of 
poise rather than of shape. In the minor crises of life, Hilary 
never failed to find her extremely soothing; she hoped she 
would be in tonight. 

Fatigue making her a little clumsy, she opened the front 
door with a noisy carelessness which was unlike her, and 
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slapped down her bag and gloves on the table outside the 
door. As she went through into the hall, the stiffness of 
driving made her step heavy-and long. The lights were not 
on yet, but the fire was bright in the big stone fireplace, 
and it was by this that she saw Mrs. Clare. She was on her 
knees on the rug, with the fire-tongs in her hand; her head 
and body were turned, in a moment of swift arrested 
movement, towards the door from which the sounds had 
come. Her face was clear in the glow of the flames she had 
been stirring; lit with a brilliant, incredulous, transform- 
ing joy. Hilary paused, suddenly awkward; but next 
moment Mrs. Clare had seen and recognized her. The un- 
familiar face returned, quietly, to familiarity, like the 
smooth dwindling of a lamp when a steady hand has turned 
the key. It was then that Hilary recalled hearing her say 
once, in her low peaceful voice, “Sometimes he gets back 
to England at short notice, and just appears. He cables if 
he can. I never really know.” 

There seemed nothing to say, but Mrs. Clare, as was 
her way, seemed to require nothing. She said that Hilary 
had come in at just the right moment, for she had been 
about to make tea. This was her pleasant habit at unex- 
pected hours. Hilary said it was just what she had been 
longing for—which, she discovered, was true—and went 
up to take off her things. It was not till she was alone in 
her own comfortable, well-ordered room that the twilight 
closed round her like loneliness made visible. 
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THE PREMATURE BABY WAS DEAD. IT HAD BREATHED, IM- 
_ perceptibly, through half the night in its oxygen tent, look- 
ing, through the transparent cover, like a wax doll in a 
glass case, an antique doll from a stiff, well-behaved Vic- 
torian nursery. In the small hours its heart had failed, and 
it had died without a movement or a sigh of protest, with 
no sign at all except a faint blue shadow on the skin. They 
had not called Hilary; there had been nothing that could 
be done. They opened the little white cotton parcel for 
her to see it before she signed the death certificate. The 
handful inside looked relaxed, as if in the relief of a crea- 
ture which has returned, after a brief encounter with some 
hostile element, to its instinctive state. 

Hilary went up to the women’s ward and spent a few 
minutes with the mother. They talked softly, because the 
beds of the other women were not far away. Like her 
child, the mother did not protest. She received Hilary’s 
consolations meekly, seeming even a little apologetic for 
having indulged so long the impertinent folly of hope. 
Hilary took, for a moment, her thin rough hand, and felt 
ashamed of the strength and vitality of her own as if she 
had offered some insulting ostentation. The mother pressed 
it, timidly and politely. As Hilary moved from the bed she 
‘was already closing her eyes; she had been waiting, one 
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would have said, to do so, and the checking of such dis- 
courtesy had been for some minutes her chief concern. 

Hilary went slowly downstairs. Habit made her able to 
shift such things quickly from the surface of her mind, to 
confine them in protective formulae. Beneath the surface 
they still worked inward, colouring her mood. She had 
only one more patient here to see; the Fleming boy. She 
formed the words clearly in her mind, as she had formed 
the phrases about the state of the baby’s heart. (They had 
had it christened in time, its name was Greta Marlene, 
written in neat print on a label tied round the cotton par- 
cel with tape.) The Fleming boy; the head injury. The 
X-rays were ready in the Matron’s office, empty just now; 
holding them to the light, she saw a faint something which 
might have been a fine frontal crack. At all events, noth- 
ing gross. She had better take one more look at him, before 
putting in the call to Dr. Lowe. And that, she thought, 
will be that. She crossed the hall to the single ward, and 
went in. 

Nurse Jones, she found, was engaged in giving the pa- 
tient his midday drink. She had fixed him up quite cor- 
rectly, high enough to swallow but not high enough to. 
disturb him, and was holding a feeding-cup of Benger’s, 
taken from a neat little tray with a clean traycloth. She 
was, Hilary reflected, a conscientious girl. She had not 
heard the door open, and was coaxing prettily; for all the 
world, Hilary thought, like a nurse in a film. 

“Now come along, Mr. Fleming. Just a teeny drop. You 
won't pick up, you know, if you don’t take your dinner, 
now will you?” She poised the feeding-cup with an en- 
gaging smile. 

The Fleming boy seemed inattentive to all this. He was 
looking past Nurse Jones and across the room towards the 
door. Hilary smiled at him, and opened her mouth to 
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speak; but checked in her forward step, because his face 
had undergone no change at all. At this moment, Nurse 
Jones popped the spout of the feeding-cup into his mouth; 
he muttered something blurred and indistinguishable, and 
moved his head away, so that part of the liquid spilled. 
Nurse Jones said, “Now, please, Mr. Fleming,” and mopped 
his chin with the diet-cloth. He was still looking at the 
opposite wall. 

Hilary shut the door sharply behind her, and went up 
to the bed. 

Nurse Jones put down the feeding-cup on its tray, and 
straightened herself with politeness and some difficulty in 
disposing of her hands. She looked modestly self-satisfied; 
supported by the clean traycloth, perhaps. With timid 
cheerfulness, she ventured, “He’s being rather naughty, 
Dr. Mansell, I’m afraid, over his diet. But he took his 
breakfast ever so nicely, didn’t you, Mr. Fleming?” 

Hilary leaned across the bed and took hold of his sound 
shoulder, sinking her fingers deeply into the flesh. 

“Julian. How are you?” 

She spoke loudly and clearly, almost into his ear. His 
face was stupid and slack; the loosened jaw took from it 
even the vacant beauty of a eae 

“Julian.” 

His eyes focussed for a moment; dimly and fleetingly, 
the look of personality returned. “I’m—all ri’. Good 
night,” he said, indistinctly and laboriously, and shut his 
eyes. 

” Hilary turned round. Nurse Jones was regarding her 
with wide-eyed curiosity, in which was beginning to in- 
trude the first shadow of a doubt. 

“How long,” said Hilary levelly, “has he been like this?” 

“Well, really, till just now he hasn’t been difficult at all. 
He took his Bovril at ten with hardly any trouble, and 
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since then he’s been sleeping every time I’ve been in to 
him. I just woke him up for his dinner. I think really he’s 
a bit sleepy still.” 

“A bit sleepy!” Hilary felt ee voice TiSIAg, and forced 
it down. “I want his pulse-chart, please.” 

Nurse Jones fished it out, with a clatter, from the box 
that hung on the foot of the bed. The last entry was for 
ten o’clock. 

Hilary took the wrist which lay inertly on the counter- 
pane. His pulse was a bare fifty; his respirations about 
twelve to the minute, against a norm of twenty. The chart 
had said sixty-two and sixteen. 

“This pulse,” she said, slowly and carefully, “has been 
falling steadily since eight this morning. Why hasn’t the 
chart been kept up?” 

Over Nurse Jones’s candid face spread a look of relief 
nd virtuous rehabilitation. “Sister said two-hourly would 
ibe enough today, as he was so well. It isn’t quite twelve; 
I was just going to do it.” 

“All right, Nurse. I see. Another time, always report if 
a head injury gets drowsy. Where can I find Matron?” 

“I’m afraid she’s serving dinners now, Dr. Mansell.” 
Nurse Jones spoke with apology, but with a finality she 
might have used for stating that the Matron was at Com- 
munion and had gone up to the altar rails. 

“Never mind. Get this ready, will you, and give it 
straight away.” She wrote on the chart. “Nothing more by 
mouth, he may not be swallowing.” She crossed the hall 
-and picked up the telephone. 

“Give me trunks, please.” 

The inevitable delays followed. She knew them in ad- 
vance, and, drawing savagely at her cigarette, wondered at 
herself for finding them suddenly insupportable. The delay 
cat the exchange, a prosperous voice crossing the line with 
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a deal in hardware; the delay at the internal switchboard 
when she was through; the delay in the ward—dinners 
were being served there also—the inevitable announcement 
that Mr. Sanderson was operating, the search for the house- 
man. At last the jar of the picked-up receiver, and a brisk 
time-pressed voice she knew. 

“Mr. Sanderson’s house-surgeon speaking.” 

“Oh, George, is that you? Hilary Mansell here... . 
Yes, of course, where else would I be? . . . Like a duck 
to water, I told you I should, and what about you? .. . 
No? Congratulations, George, well, we could all see it 
coming. Listen, how are you off for beds? ... Yes, I 
know, but I’ve got to have one. . . . I don’t care if they’re 
parked in a queue on the stairs. This is a subdural. Acute. 
. . . Yes, every indication. [’ll give you the history in a 
minute. How soon will the theatre be free? . . . Ye-es, I 
suppose so, just, if it’s no longer. He’s been getting drowsy 
since ten this morning, the fools didn’t tell me. . . . Yes, 
but that’s about all you can say. Do you want to take any- 
thing down for the Chief? I'll be coming in with him my- 
self... . All right—ready? Man, aged 23, thrown while 
riding about 3 P.M. yesterday. .. .” 

When she had finished, found the Matron, informed and 
calmed her, she came back to the telephone again. Now, 
for the first time, she hesitated, and found herself tracing 
vague flourishes round the number she had written down. 
The Matron, who had been with her, was just disappear- 
ing. 
“Oh, Matron, before you go—has his mother been to 
enquire after him today?” 

“She rang up this morning.” The Matron had been a 
good nurse, and the instincts remained with her, mixed 
with the corrupting infiltrations of prestige and power. 
They had conquered, just now, the urge to find a scape- 
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goat, or a flaw in Hilary’s instructions of yesterday. “Yes, 
Sister brought me the message. I didn’t commit myself to 
any improvement, I’m glad to say. Comfortable, I think 
I said, and condition much the same. That would have 
been at about nine-thirty, she was coming in this afternoon. | 
.. . If only I hadn’t spent so long over those dressings 
this morning. Once the nurses see you do anything slip- 
shod, they get so slack themselves you’ve got no check on 
theft ns ele” 

“Don’t worry about it, Matron.” Hilary warmed to her; 
would she herself, she wondered, have hauled down her 
flag with so much grace? “They do sometimes slip by in 
the first stages; we had a few cases as advanced as this, and 
there was still just ttme . . . I hope the mother’s at home.” 

“Yes, poor thing. Poor woman. If she doesn’t see him 
alive again’ ..’...” 

There was no reproach in her voice; but Hilary guessed 
that, left to herself, she would have let Mrs. Fleming in 
yesterday, and was remembering it. 

“I know,” she said. “It seemed best at the time. Spilt 
milk, you know.” : 

“Perhaps she could go with the ambulance, if we kept 
it yust—” 

“No,” said Hilary. “The ambulance can’t wait.” She 
took the receiver down. 

The bell at the other end seemed to ring for a long time. 
Hilary imagined the sound filling a sunny morning-room, 
and, out in the garden perhaps, a woman turning and cross- 
ing the lawn, in gardening gloves and an old, good hat; she 
would certainly wear a hat in the garden. . . . The re- 
ceiver clicked at the other end. 

It was Mrs. Fleming. Hilary announced herself, and 
came to the point quickly. She had learned to distrust too 
much preparation, which, its purpose apparent from the 
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first, only sensitized the mind for the coming blow. When 
she had finished there was a silence. It lasted a second or 
,so; to Hilary, the tension seemed endless. Then an even, 
held-in voice, from which the distortion of the wire took 
away any faint trace of betraying expression. 

“And Dr. Lowe? What does Dr. Lowe say?” 

Hilary gripped the edge of the telephone-table. She was 
beyond personal affront. It seemed merely another trip- 
line set by malignant circumstance, like the Sister’s stupid- 
ity and the ignorance of Nurse Jones. At any moment the 
ambulance would be here. All she could take seriously was 
that it might have to wait while she wasted time on a mad- | 
dening side-issue. 

“T had intended asking him to come over this afternoon. 
But in view of this development, I haven’t felt justified in 
risking the delay. [’m afraid it’s absolutely essential that 
your son should see a neuro-surgeon—a brain specialist— 
immediately, and go where there are facilities for—” 

“Then Dr. Lowe hasn’t seen him at all>” 

The accusation in the thin voice was unmistakable. Oh, 
God, thought Hilary desperately, does the woman need a 
trephine herself to get a fact inside her skull? 

“Mrs. Fleming, I’m sorry. I’ve the highest possible 
opinion of Dr. Lowe. But I’m afraid I must make it clear 
that this condition is very urgent; one of the most urgent 
in surgery. If we wait here for a consultation, it may be 
impossible for Mr. Sanderson to operate in time.” 

Another pause; this time so long that Hilary began to 
wonder whether the woman at the other end had fainted. 
She found that her mind had no room for a second anxiety, 
a second compassion. She would feel them, and remorse 
for her own callousness, hereafter. Now she thought only 
about the delay, and listened for wheels in the drive. 

At last, slowly and a little jerkily: “Very well, Dr. Man- 
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sell, When will the surgeon be here? I should like to see | 
him.” . 

“I’m afraid it would be useless for Mr. Sanderson to 
come here, even supposing he could get away. He couldn’t 
do anything without his own theatre and his own staff. In 
view of the urgency, I’ve sent already for the ambulance 
to take your son to the Clyde Summers Hospital, where 
his department is.” 

There was a sharp indrawn sound; it came over like a 
friction against the wire. 

“To take him away? Away from here? But that hos- — 
pital’s in . . . it’s almost the other side of England. At a 
moment’s notice like this. It gives me no time to make any 
decision, to...” 

Why, thought Hilary desperately, can’t I say as I’ve 
said a score of times, “My dear, I know how you feel, but 
you must trust me”? They always have. But I don’t know 
how she feels; and she’ll never trust me. There’s no time 
now for anything but the truth. 

“Tm sorry to have to tell you this. But without an im- 
mediate operation I don’t think your son has any hope of 
living through the day. There’s bleeding going on some- _ 
where inside the skull. Until it’s found and stopped, the 
pressure on the brain will go on increasing. That means 
that sooner or later, the vital functions, such as breathing, 
will stop. I should expect that to happen within twelve 
hours, at most.” (In her own mind, she had given it six.) 
“You understand?” ; 

“Yes. Yes, I understand.” The voice suddenly changed; 
it grew febrile and desperate; and yet, it seemed to Hilary, 
the fear and distrust below it remained the same. “I’ll come 
just as I am. I'll get a coat and come straight over, so that 
I can go with you. I can be there in just over half an hour.” 

“Tm terribly sorry.” (Was that the bell of the ambu- 
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lance, far along the road? She could see herself as this 
woman must be seeing her, a callous automaton. As if the 
image possessed her, she struggled to feel, and could feel 
nothing.) “I do so wish we could. But the ambulance is 
due any moment now. That half-hour might mean every- 
thing. A car will get you there almost as soon. Sooner, 
perhaps.” 

“I see,” said the thin voice. Through the open window, 
Hilary heard the ambulance drive in, and stop with the 
engine running. “Very well, Dr. Mansell. You leave me no: 
choice. I find it hard to believe that things couldn’t have 
been managed differently.” Hilary waited; but there was 
no more. The receiver clicked at the other end. 

She went into the hall, where the men from the ambu- 
lance were bringing in their stretcher. As she went with 
them, to supervise the lifting, she thought, If he dies, as 
he well may, and if this woman has local influence, as no 
doubt she has, I can put my practice up for sale. The sooner 
the better. But the thought was as unreal to her as a dinner- 
engagement for next week. She could only see the still face 
on the cotton pillow, darkened and shadowed, since yes- 
terday, with a faint growth of beard that made it look, 
curiously, more boyish than before; and the unseeing eyes 
which, as she watched, closed again heavily as if sleep 
were pressing them down. When the stretcher had been 
settled on its racks, and she sat down beside him to feel his 
pulse again, his fingers closed vaguely on hers. It would be 
as well to know, she said to herself, when the reflex was 
obliterated. She sat still, and took the pulse with her other 
hand. 7 
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THE THEATRE SISTER WAS NEW THIS YEAR. SHE SHOT AT 
Hilary, over her mask, a glance of hurried curiosity as she 
made a last round of inspection, kicking the pedal of the 
diathermy into the right place for the assistant’s foot and 
pushing back a trolley which was a little near. The sur- 
geon’s rubber-topped stool was too high, and her hands 
were already sterile; she beckoned a nurse to twist it lower. 

The anaesthetic-room was still empty. Reaching from 
the familiar places the mask, cap and gown, Hilary almost 
expected to see Sanderson’s head lean out of the men’s 
changing-room and say, “You'd better scrub up, I think, 
Miss Mansell. Collett’s tapping a ventricle downstairs.” 
Familiar smells of warm ether and Dettol wafted in from 
the anteroom door. A bitter nostalgia filled her. She for- 
got, for a moment, why she was here, and felt only that 
she had been a fool to come. She had been reconciled and 
dulled; she had almost forgotten. 

The other door, the door behind her, opened, and the 
trolley came in. 

He lay quite still under the thick scarlet blanket, his 
face composed as it had been in his first unconsciousness. 
She stood watching him, while the ward nurse who had 
brought him picked up the band of the blood-pressure 
gauge and bared his arm to fasten it on. His lips parted in 
a long, slow, shallow breath. She realized that during all 
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the previous interval he had not breathed at all. About four 
to the minute, she thought. 

“Excuse me a moment, nurse.” She picked up part of 
his biceps muscle and gave it a sharp, vicious twist. His 
face, immobile in another pause of breathing, was wholly 
passive; she might as well have been using her strength on 
a fold of the blanket. The nurse said, “He did respond, 
very faintly, in the ward. I had to do it pretty hard then.” 
Hilary nodded, and held up the arm for her to fix the 
strap. 

The porter came in, wheeling in front of him a little 
trolley with soap and brushes and razors on a tray, and 
knocked on the door of the changing-room. 

“How much do you want taken off, sir?” 

Sanderson came out, in the kit he wore under his theatre 
gown, a sleeveless shirt and blue jeans under a clear oilskin 
apron. He had a fine carriage and physique, and this bleak 
costume displayed it well. He nodded to Hilary (they had 
talked already) and looked down at the trolley. 

“His pulse, nurse?” 

“Forty-six, sir. And respirations three.” 

Sanderson said to the porter, “Half head. Frontal. And 
be quick.” 

The porter slid a rubber sheet under the quiet head as 
the nurse lifted it. Whistling faintly between his teeth, he 
picked up a pair of clippers from the tray and nibbled 
them in a broad arc. A deep soft swathe of black hair slid 
down on to the mackintosh; the balance and composition — 
of the face were instantly changed. Sanderson looked 
again, said thoughtfully, “I think we can keep the flap 
clear of the forehead,” and went on into the theatre. The 
porter, clipping away, remarked, “S’right. Shame to spoil 
im for the girls,” and winked at the nurse, who, conscious 
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of Hilary’s presence, ignored him. Hilary picked up the 
stethoscope and took the blood-pressure. 

Sanderson had the reputation of being able to turn an 
osteoplastic flap quicker than anyone in two continents. 
This time, having nothing else to do, Hilary watched the 
clock. The lid of bone was lifted in just seventeen and a 
half minutes. As far as she knew, it was a record. As she 
stood under the great frosted window, out of the track of 
those who had work to do, she fell back into the old im- 
personality. There was, indeed, nothing personal to see. 
The shape on the table was only a coffin-like oblong, a 
stand placed across the chest supporting a long green drape 
so that not even a human outline was recognizable below. 
All the varied activity in the room was focussed on a six- 
inch oval; already even the bone-flap, with its fringe of 
artery-forceps, had been swathed with sterile gauze. There 
was only one reminder of the incidental presence under 
the green cloth: the anaesthetist on his low stool, the 
stethoscope in his ears connected to something unseen, 
making at intervals a tiny point on the chart beside him. 
This vigil over the hidden life was his only function. Na- 
ture had done his work for him; he could have added noth- 
ing, except death. 

The theatre had an oppressive, greenhouse heat; with 
no activity to stir her, and drowsy from the ether fumes 
still hanging after the last case, Hilary felt drugged and 
suspended in time. Over Sanderson’s shoulder she stared 
with fixed eyes into the neat red oval between the towels, 
seeing scarcely the hands that made tiny precise move- 
ments about it; only the fingers, the direction of the slen- 
der forceps and the long glass irrigator with which the 
assistant washed their orbit clear. Once something went 
awry and she heard Sanderson swallow a word. He never 
permitted himself to swear in the presence of women, and 
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it delighted him when occasion served to get the place 
clear of them. Hilary smiled into her mask and thought, 
Well, in any case the Sister’s there. ... Hullo. He’s 
got it. 

The thin steel had found its objective. Finely, delicately 
it was removing the blood-clot it had been seeking. Hilary 
watched, single-minded; in her mind a tactile imagination 
reproduced the movements and stored them against a fu- 
ture which she had forgotten was already the past. 

Her trance was interrupted. A voice spoke, curiously 
out of key with the tone of the proceedings; bewildered, 
angry, blurred as if with drink or sleep. 

“For Christ’s sake, let go of my head.” 

There passed through the theatre an unseen flash, an in- 
audible breath. The sister took a quick, motiveless step 
forward; the anaesthetist, his eyes narrowed in something 
that was not quite a smile, reached up his hand into the 
green catafalque. Sanderson and the assistant met one an- 
other’s eyes in a quick inexpressive glance. Hilary was 
entirely still. With such economies, they acknowledged the 
passing incident of a home-made resurrection. A man who, 
in all but the last failing mechanisms of the body, had been 
two hours dead, abused them from his pall. So far, so good. 
The forceps began their quiet precise movements again. 
The anaesthetist peered under the drape and remarked con- 
versationally, “Don’t worry, we shan’t be long now.” A 
resentful grunt answered him. 

“Diathermy,” said Sanderson. A faint electrical fizzing 
began and ended. 

The hidden voice said, with a tipsy kind of violence, 
“Take this bloody sheet off my face. Damn you, I can’t 
see.” 

At the far end of the table, the green twill was stirred 
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by the movement of a foot below. The anaesthetist looked 
towards Hilary, and jerked his head. 

She came forward, and, stooping, slid her hand under 
the cloth. It found another hand, gripping exploringly at 
the edge of the table, seeking a leverage. A strained leather 
strap creaked. 

“Let me get up. I can’t—” 

“Keep still,” said Hilary. “It’s all right. The doctor’s 
dressing your head.” 

There was a pause, filled with the renewed buzz of the 
diathermy. Then, “Is that you?” 

“Yes. Keep quiet now. We’ve nearly finished.” 

“Sorry. I was asleep.” She heard him grumble under his 
breath, “They didn’t have to tie me down.” 

Sanderson’s deep voice said, with apocalyptic finality, 
“I want you perfectly still, please.” Stillness followed; the 
impertinent revenant seemed impressed. ‘The operation pro- 
ceeded. 

Hilary kept her station, confident of more trouble; for 
though the tissue-layer they were working on was insensi- 
tive to pain, as a rule the irritation of the almost exposed 
brain would find vent in a rambling petulance and a break- 
down, more or less complete, in the normal controls. But 
he only asked later, quite meekly, for a drink, and thanked 
her when she guided it to him under the drape. When it 
came to suturing the scalp, which really hurt him, he be- 
gan to swear in a helpless, schoolboy way, but seemed to 
remember himself when she held his hand. 

When it was over, and they lifted him from the table to 
the bed which had been wheeled up ready from the ward, 
he glanced for a moment wonderingly about the theatre, 
but seemed at once to slip into acquiescence. Hilary, de- 
flecting the hand with which he was trying to explore the 
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bandages, walked beside theebed towards the door, a couple 
of half-remembered lines tagging in her mind. 


“At the raising of Lazarus, someone said, 
“What was it like, in the dark with the dead?’ ” 


She had wondered the first time, then dulled by custom 
or preoccupation, had forgotten to wonder till now, when 
it seemed freshly and urgently important to know. 

She must hurry, she thought presently, stripping off her 
gown, if she was to catch the last good train of the day. 
But she felt suddenly small, motiveless and lonely, and was 
glad to spend ten minutes wise-cracking with the theatre 
porter, an old friend who could not in any case have been 
ignored. Then Collett, the assistant, came back from see- 
ing the case down into the ward, and was anxious to show 
her his new laboratory. 

She was taking leave of him, in the corridor outside the 
ward, when she felt the unmistakable sense of being stared 
at from behind. Turning, she saw Sanderson, standing with 
his back to them and talking to Mrs. Fleming. It was her 
eyes that Hilary’s met. Sanderson followed their direc- 
tion, turned and smiled; then stepped back a little, like 
someone giving a cue. 

Mrs. Fleming came forward, Sanderson following with 
his slow measured pace. Hilary felt a chilling discomfort, 
a causeless feeling like guilt, making her want to escape as 
if from an accuser. She waited, doing eee socially 
inoffensive with her face. 

“Dr. Mansell, Mr. Sanderson has just been telling me 
that if you had not acted so promptly in sending Julian 
here, he—we should have lost him. I want to say how grate- 
ful I am for everything you’ve done.” 

“You must thank Mr. Sanderson; the diagnosis wouldn’t 
have been much use without him.” Hilary smiled, and took 
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the outstretched, perfectly-gloved hand. It felt brittle and,. 
even as it grasped, aloof, as if its gesture had been imposed 
on it over a secret resistance of its own. She looked into 
the light-grey eyes, and it occurred to her for the first 
time that Mrs. Fleming had been beautiful, and possessed, 
in skin and feature, the materials of beauty still. Not the 
form was lacking, but its acceptance and adventure and 
inward light. 

“I shall be staying here, of course, for the present. Later 
on, I hope perhaps you will be able to spare an evening 
for dinner with me.” 

Hilary expressed happy anticipation. Curiosity, interest, 
and a habit of facing uncomfortable things, kept her gaze 
straight and direct on the face that smiled at her, and sud- 
denly, like a strained surface cracking, the smile wavered, 
the grey eyes looked aside. But in them Hilary had seen 
the look of someone placed, by cruel luck, under obliga- 

tion to an enemy. 

As she turned away, she found that she felt no resent- 
ment and no surprise. Her mind sought parallels where it 
had experience; what she had done, she thought, was to 
confute a specialist in the field of her own specialty, a spe- 
cialist without the redeeming loyalty to truth. About any 
other thing, perhaps, this woman would have forgiven 
anyone who had put her in the wrong. This she would 
never forgive. Coolly reasonable, Hilary accepted the fact, 
knowing that she should have felt more than acceptance, 
some compassion, some gentleness. She could not feel them, 
because in her world the specialist who would not absorb 
new truth was out, finished, scarcely worth the notice of 
contempt. Pursuing the.truth, one simply moved on. The 
Sister of the ward was passing; Hilary seized the moment 
for escape. 
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“Oh, Sister, may I just take a look at my patient before 
I go?” 

“Of course, Miss Mansell. I'll show you where we’ve 
put him.” 

The glass porthole in the side-ward door was open; 
Hilary paused a moment and looked in. They had tidied 
the bed and settled him more comfortably in the pillows; 
a nurse was giving him iced water to drink. She was young 
and neat-handed and trim, with a warm prettiness that 
triumphed over her ugly Victorian uniform. Her face was 
a little above his eye-level (he was preoccupied with his 
drink, in any case) and, thus secure, she was regarding him 
with undisguised, tender admiration. 

The door was ajar. As Hilary put her hand on the knob 
to open it, she heard the chink of the cup on its saucer, and 
then his voice, placid and friendly, as she remembered it in 
the strangely removed distance of yesterday. 

“Thank you. That was good. Is my mother anywhere 
about?” 

Hilary took her hand from the doorknob. The Sister 
looked at her enquiringly, ready to go in and see what was 
causing the delay. 

“He looks very comfortable, Sister. I think I won’t dis- 
turb him after all.” 

She closed the door softly, and went out into the light 
cool evening to catch her train. 
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May TURNED TO JUNE. INFLUENZA AND MEASLES DIED 
down; road accidents doubled. People discussed whether 
they should go abroad this summer; decided that nothing 
would come to a head about Czechoslovakia yet, and went. 
Hilary, who suspected that next summer decisions would 
go the other way, put in a locum and spent more than she 
could afford on a holiday to Scandinavia. She saw the 
Stockholm Town Hall, a number of fiords, and four hospi- 
tals which, when she planned the trip, she had had no 
intention at all of visiting. At one of them she got an 
invitation to spend the rest of the time camping @ deux: 
it came, blossoming out of an acquaintanceship half an 
hour old, from a cheerful young Viking with wide blue 
eyes and a sense of humour like sweet champagne. She 
spent three hours of the ensuing night wondering why 
on earth she had refused. 

In sulky clouded weather she got back travel-weary, and 
dispirited by the general and personal shape of things to: 
come. As always, Lisa Clare’s welcome was soothing and 
reviving; but Hilary thought that the recent heat must 
have tried her. Her eyelids looked blue and transparent in 
the clear pallor of her oval face, and she had a kind of 
lassitude which seemed, curiously, to have left her vitality 
undimmed. Perhaps she enjoyed hot weather, Hilary 
thought; there was a kind of still glow under her fine- 
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drawn look. She had just come back, she said, from town. 

Since she seldom went there, Hilary thought it an odd 
season to choose; but, having a horror of, inquisitiveness, 
merely remarked that she expected it had been pretty 
warm. 

“I suppose it was.” Evidently, she was making an effort 
to remember. “I didn’t go out much.” After a pause in 
which she seemed to have closed the subject, she added, 
“My husband had a week in England. He couldn’t leave 
town, he had too much to do. We stayed—somewhere in 
Lancaster Gate. I’ve forgotten the name already. We've 
stayed in so many places.” 

Not for the first time, Hilary stayed herself from a lead- 
ing question. She liked Lisa too much, by now, to risk 
even so negative a rebuff as one of her tacit withdrawals 
would give. It was too bad, she said, that he couldn’t have 
managed Gloucestershire before the summer got stale. 

“He meant to. But he had to start for the Sudetenland 
a week sooner than he’d planned. Things seemed to be 
moving rather fast.” 

Hilary’s speculations were suddenly illuminated. 

“How stupid I am. Why didn’t it occur to me before 
that he was Rupert Clare?” 

Lisa smiled, briefly. It was as if for a moment she al- 
lowed the hidden glow to reach the surface, and then 
gathered it quickly within herself again. 

Hilary had always admired Rupert Clare’s journalism, 
to the extent of changing her daily paper when he had 
transferred himself to another; she trusted his integrity to 
a degree which made her distrust any journal he fell out 
with. She told Lisa so, with sincerity and warmth. Lisa 
said, as usual, very little; but though she changed the con- 
versation almost at once to the subject of tea, Hilary had 
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a pleasant feeling that the quiet progress of their friend- 
ship had advanced a little. 

It was over the tea that Lisa said, “How tiresome of 
Pound’s not to send your new suitcase till after you'd gone. 
Were you short? I could have lent you one.” 

Hilary, who had ordered nothing, went up to investi- 
gate as soon as the meal was over. The package was behind 
. the door, where she had overlooked it. Stripping off layers 
of board and shaving, she found, preciously guarded in a 
fine canvas jacket, a dressing-case of pale pigskin, with 
H.M. stamped in gilt across the corner. Inside, it was fitted 
with everything imaginable in cream enamel and gold. It 
was the kind of thing which might have been possessed by 
a film star with exceptionally good taste. An envelope was 
stuck inside one of the dove-grey silk bands in the tray. 
She opened it. 


Dear Dr. MANSELL, 

I hope this very inadequate token of gratitude from my son 
and myself will be in time to go with you on your well- 
deserved holiday this year. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELAIng FLEMING 


Hilary sat back, squatting on her heels, staring at the 
elegance which only its perfect design redeemed from 
ostentation. She was shocked by her own feelings of sink- 
ing embarrassment and outrage. Flowers, a book, some 
pleasant trifle for her room, anything like this she would ~ 
have welcomed as a peace-offering and in relief. But this 

. it was horrible. There must, she thought helplessly, 
be some way of returning it without the appearance of 
studied insult. She recalled the stamped initials; the writing- 
case inside the lid, she saw, carried them too. 
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The letter was still in her hand. She looked at the date. 
It had lain here, unacknowledged, for eleven days. 

A light leisured step was crossing the landing. Hilary 
swung round on her heels. 

“Do come in here a moment. I don’t know what to do.” 

Lisa Clare came in, a point of rest amid the disordered 
rubbish of packing on the floor. She looked down at the 
case, and lifted her eyebrows in cool humorous admiration. 

“Good heavens. Is it yours?” 

“Not if I can help it.” 

“What a pity. Think of packing it up again.” 

“It’s stamped all over with my initials,” said Hilary des- 
perately. “What does one do?” 

Stroking appreciatively a cream enamel powder-jar, Lisa 
said, “Why worry? He must have known he was taking a 
gamble on it, Leave it till tomorrow, and do whatever you 
feel.” 

“I wish it were so simple,” said Hilary lightly. As she 
spoke, she wondered why Lisa’s use of the masculine pro- 
noun had made her feel so raw. He was little more than a 
boy, he was probably still away somewhere convalescing; 
what more natural than that his mother should write? “It’s 
from a—grateful patient,” she said. 

“Oh,” said Lisa reflectively. “Do you dislike her as much 
as that?” 

“I was trying, till this came, not to dislike her as much 
' as I know she dislikes me.’ 

Lisa considered briefly; then said, in her pind voice, 
“Well, I daresay it means a lot to her to take her pride out 
of pawn at the expense of yours. And after all, unless she’s 
an exceptional woman, you can probably afford it better.” 

Hilary wrote her letter of thanks next day. It must con- 
tain, she decided when she re-read it, the highest concen- 
tration of bromides ever compressed into two sides of note- 
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paper. She posted it with the sense of riddance people feel 
on dropping something unsavoury into the fire; and de- 
posited the dressing-case in the boxroom, hidden in a suit- 
case she seldom used. A few years hence she might redis- 
cover it with feelings of gratified surprise. Such things 
happened, but were, she felt, sufficient unto the day. 

Summer ran out; the early sunlight began to be tinged 
with smoky scents of chrysanthemums and bonfires and 
faint frost on rotten leaves; tea was by twilight eked out 
with the fire. Between all these old certainties, distorting 
them like an abscess under flesh, the gathering poison of 
war swelled and tautened. The palliative of Munich was 
applied; the patient testified eagerly to relief after the first 
dose. Chrysanthemums and frost and crumpets got back 
their own taste again. . 

At the Cottage Hospital, Hilary was invited into the 
kitchen to give the Christmas puddings a stir. She inter- 
preted this, rightly, as a sign of grace, and emptied in her 
small silver under the Matron’s benevolent gaze. When the 
Jast shilling was worked under she said, “We'll have to be 
thinking about getting some children in.” 

“I wish we could keep Christine and Betty,” the Matron 
said regretfully. “If we only had the beds, they wouldn’t 
complain, poor little things. But ’ve promised they shall 
come up for the Christmas tree. Between you and me, I 
think it’s going to be rather special this year. Mrs. Flem- 
ing’s promised to give it, and anything she does will be 
done very nicely, you can be sure.” 

“Oh, really?” After this lapse of time, the name brought 
only a vague discomfort in the nerves. “I’m glad she’s been | 
_ taking an interest.” 

“She’s been a real asset to us this summer, I must say. 
Nearly every week something or other’s come down. Re- 
mind me to show you the little woollies she knitted for the 
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babies. . . .” Hilary listened with an amusement which 
was only very slightly acid; here too, it seemed, time had 
brought healing; the Matron’s comfortable satisfaction was 
wholly unforced. She was continuing, “Yes, I really must 
say, they both .. .” 

“Oh, Matron, could I speak to you for a moment?” 

“Very well, Sister, though really, if I can’t be out of 
the way for five minutes . . . You won’t go away with- 
out your cup of coffee, will you, doctor? Just make your- 
self comfortable in my room; I shan’t be long.” 

Hilary went out through the flagged kitchen passage 
and opened the green baize door into the hall, prepared to 
dawdle a little, since the Matron’s office provided no 
stronger incentives to comfort than a hard-backed chair 
and last week’s Nursing Mirror. Round the corner, from 
the stairs, came the chirruping laughter of Christine and 
Betty, who were well enough now to have the run of the 
place. She paused a moment to listen. 

“No, not that one. No, that’s a silly one. Do the monkey 
face” 

A pause,-followed by squeals of ecstatic mirth. 

“Again. Again. Do it again.” 

Hilary walked round the corner. 

Squatting on the last few steps of the staircase, in a 
_ doubled-up simian crouch, was a man whose face it was 
at first difficult to see, since it was partly obscured by his 
knees. He was scratching his armpit, reproducing vividly 
a monkey’s sporadic but earnest concentration. When he 
moved, she glimpsed a prognathous-looking jaw and a 
hideously grimacing mouth beneath a mournful stare. 
Christine, hopping on one leg with delight, was handing 
him an imaginary morsel. He snatched at it, and went 
through motions of peeling a banana so lifelike that she 
could almost see the skin when he threw it away. 
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“Go on. Go on. Now crack a nut.” 

“Half a minute,” said the man, unfolding himself. “I 
think someone’s looking for you two.” 

He got up. His face, after a few minor adjustments such 
as the removal of the tongue from inside the lower lip, 
had resolved itself into one at which she stared with un- 
believing recognition. It had been like a trick done with 
mirrors. 

Her first feeling was regret. He had seen her, they 
would have to converse, one had better prepare for the 
worst immediately. She could only remember having met 
two men with a fraction of his looks, and both had been, 
in different ways, insufferable. It was a pity, for she had 
remembered him chiefly with the impersonal pleasure one 
might feel at having saved some work of art from destruc- 
tion; but the anticlimax would have to be dealt with, like 
other annoyances of a working day. She smiled, and waited 
resignedly. 

He scrambled to his feet, wriggling his disarranged 
clothes back into place and vaguely stuffing down his tie. 
As he did so, he grinned at her over the heads of the chil- 
dren, guiltily but hopefully. She thought, in a moment 
almost of shock, But I can’t have remembered him at all; 
why, he’s hardly more than a child himself. 

“It was my fault,” he said, “entirely. I fetched them 
down.” Reaching out for Christine and Betty, he collected 
them, amid squeaks of protest, by the scruffs of their 
frocks. He handled them, not amusingly or indulgently 
like a grown-up person, but with the heavy-handed kind- 
ness of a bigger boy. 

“It’s all right,” said Hilary. “I expect it’s given the nurses 
a rest. How are you getting on yourself?” 

The children had been jerking at their collars like little 
dogs; now they recovered their freedom so suddenly that. 
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they had to run to keep from falling. They paused, one on 
each side; with the instinct of their age for the vagaries of 
adult attention, they were making off before he had. opened 
his mouth to speak. 

“Forgive me,” he said slowly, “if I’m making a mistake. 
But I think we know each other, don’t we?” 

He was staring at her in an intense, puzzled concentra- 
tion; not as men stare, with an eye to the reaction of the 
object, but with that self-forgetfulness which rarely sur- 
vives childhood: in fact, self-consciousness shortly over- 
took him and made him look down, none too soon for 
Hilary, who had found it rather unnerving. He was a 
tall, strongly-made young man—taller, probably, than he 
looked, his perfect proportions made it unnoticeable—and 
his physical carriage had a kind of inbred assurance which 
seemed separate from the uncertainty in his face. He 
looked up again. 

“Do you,” he asked anxiously, “remember me at all?” 

“Yes, of course.” She pulled herself together in time to 
smile. “But I’m rather surprised if you remember me. You 
weren't very wide awake while I was there.” She thought, 
It’s the white coat. There is only one woman doctor here, 
as no doubt he knows. 

He said, with the same slow concentration, “I knew 
your voice. As soon as you spoke, I knew who it was. But 
I’ve been here so often, and never seen you. They told me 
one of the aS had left since I was there, and I thought 
it must be you.” 

st = call in now and again. Um not a nurse, I’m a 
doctor.” 

“Good Lord, a doctor. Whyever didn’t I think of that?” 
He stared at her all over again; it would have been almost 
a relief to her, by now, if he had started to say the con- 
ventional things. Instead he added, as if an apology were’ 
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the first imperative, “You see, till after the operation there’s 
almost nothing I remember.” 

“That’s quite usual. It’s nothing to worry about.” 

“But, of course, I remembered you.” ' 

He paused. He had the air of having said all it can be 
necessary to say, and of awaiting some expected result. He 
looked suddenly strained, as people do when a shock, half- 
felt at first, catches up with them. 

Hilary was interested. She must, she thought, have 
stirred up by association some memory of the accident, 
submerged till now. Such resurrections were apt to be 
painful. She said, reassuringly, “Bits of things may come 
back to you; or perhaps nothing will. It’s quite normal to 
forget, it means nothing either way.” 

He did not answer. The look he gave her—a compound 
of disappointment, diffidence and the hesitation of one who 
does not like to own that he has missed the point—seemed 
so little related to the situation that she asked herself for a 
moment whether he had made a complete recovery after 
all. But he seemed quite well co-ordinated and alert. Pres- 
ently he said, “Yes, I see,” in the tone which means that 
one wishes one did; and came, suddenly and evidently, to 
the end of his resources. She became rather desperate for 
conversation herself. Since he was not her patient, a fact 
which had been heavily underlined, she could not ask him 
details about his symptoms; yet one would have said he 
was waiting for her to make some move or other. It struck 
her—she had not had time to notice till now—how curi- 
ously devoid he seemed of the kind of self-satisfaction his 
appearance had led her to expect. She eased the moment 
over with a little small-talk about the children; he re- 
sponded quite readily and with cheerful humour, but she 
detected all the time a slight air of unreality, as if he were 
waiting for something to begin. Perhaps, she thought, he 
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was hanging about for one of the nurses, who would of 
course be lurking round some corner waiting for her to go. 

“Well,” she said, “Matron’s expecting me to coffee; I 
should be getting along.” 

“Oh, but must you?” He looked as if it were the very 
last move he could have foreseen. His face was positively 
dismayed. “I’ve hardly seen you yet.” 

“Come and have some too; I’m sure she’d be delighted.” _ 

“She wouldn’t; she’s death on visitors in the morning. 
I’m only supposed to be leaving a parcel.” He seemed sud- 
denly to have shaken himself together. “She won’t be here 
yet, she was frightfully involved with something just now. 
Isn’t there somewhere we can talk for a minute without 
being chucked out? Me, I mean, of course, not you.” He 
smiled, anxiously watching her face for sign of offence. 
She had never seen, in man or woman, such an exterior 
treated with such utter lack of exploitation by the per- 
sonality within. It was almost uncanny. He wore his 
beauty anyhow, like old clothes. Curiosity, as much as 
anything, made her say, “If you like we'll take a turn 
round the garden. But I mustn’t be long.” 

“Oh, fine.” They went out through the pointed stone 
archway, and into the drive between the laurels. The sky 
was coolly blue and clear, and rooks were cawing in a 
clump of elms not far away. He seemed in no hurry to say 
anything, but the pause failed for some reason to be 
strained; it seemed quite natural they should be walking in 
silence and that he should be immersed in thoughts of his 
own. At last he said, “I’m afraid it must have seemed very 
odd of me not to have said good-bye.” 

“Not very, in the circumstances,” she said, amused. 

“It seemed very odd to me.” 

A little moss-grown path branched off from the side of 
the drive. He took her elbow, and steered her into it. 
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‘Wherever does this go?” she asked. 

“IT don’t know, I want to see.” 

The laurels walled them darkly, then thinned. They 
came out into a little derelict box-garden, once squared 
and formal, now run wild. Marigolds had sown themselves 
in the unclipped walks; there was a gardener’s shed in one 
corner, against a hedge of arbutus; an old roller stood out- 
side. 

“What a gorgeously forlorn place,” he said. His voice 
was as attractive as the rest of his physical attributes, but 
_ when he pronounced the word “forlorn” she noticed some- 
thing else about it, a lack of the carelessness with which he 
treated the rest. It had a quality which suggested training, 
only a faint suggestion of the kind which remains when a 
skill has been absorbed and mostly forgotten. He had put 
the word into delicate quotation-marks, and a train of im- 
ages from Keats and De la Mare came into her head as 
clearly as if he had recited them. 

“‘Let’s sit down here.” He pulled off his coat and tossed 
it over the top of the roller. “That’s to save your nice 
white coat-tails. Pll sit on this.” A piece of dirty-looking 
board lay on the ground close by. He curled himself up on 
it, loosely, like a boy. 

“Really I don’t think I’ve got time to sit. Matron doesn’t 
like being kept waiting.” 

“You can tell her I was consulting you.” 

“I certainly can’t.” It slipped out before she Tonuie 
She was embarrassed, till she saw that it had meant nothing 
to him. 

“Oh, but I am. I can’t get over not having thought you 
might be a doctor.” 

It was not till this moment that her suspicions crystal- 
lized into certainty. When he had failed so oddly to say 
the conventional things, she had wondered for a moment 
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and at once been ashamed of herself, Now she knew, as if 
she had seen it written and signed; about her part in his 
recovery, as far as it had been decisive, he had been told 
nothing at all. She thought of the dressing-case, the cover- 
ing note. The shock of disgust she felt was so strong that 
it was impersonal; her whole conception of humanity 
slipped downward with a jar. She was recalled to herself 
by hearing his low pleasant voice saying, “Don’t hover so 
distrustfully. There’s nothing to stop you from getting up 
again.” 

“This thing’s covered in rust. Your coat will be ruined.” 

“Tt’s dry, itll brush off. How women do fuss,” The 
word “women,” as he spoke it, was totally devoid of mas- 
culine provocation; it suggested, irresistibly, aunts, school 
matrons and nagging devoted maids. She sat down, me- 
chanically, her mind still concerned with its discovery. It 
was not for a moment that she thought, Then what does 
he want with me, after all? 

A sharp consciousness of being stared at made her look 
down. He was gazing up at her with the same curious, 
strained expectancy that she had noticed before in the hall. 

What is he waiting for? she thought irritably. What 
does he expect me to do now? Sing? Or pull coloured 
streamers out of my ears? As before, natural conversation 
deserted her. He sat and regarded her in silence, as if to 
do this were an entirely obvious reaction. 

Choosing the first triviality that came into her head, she 
said, “I’ve been away part of the summer; that will be why 
we haven’t met. I went to Sweden.” 

“Oh, really?” He looked at her, attentively, again, 
rather, she thought, as though he expected something Swed- 
ish to have stamped itself on her countenance. “Do you 
like it there?” 

Why‘ not “Did you like it there?” she thought; as if one 
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 flitted to and from Scandinavia at will. She said she had 
liked it, and explained why. When she ran out of ideas 
(which was soon, because he gave her no help at all) he 
asked her, “Are there any good caves there? As it’s so 
rocky, I thought perhaps there might be.” 

“T’ve no idea,” she said blankly. “I daresay in Norway; 
I was only there two days.” 

“You don’t go in for them at all?” There was a kind of 
defeated hope in his voice. 

She said, “I’m afraid not,” thinking, I wonder whether 
_ he would strike one so oddly if he looked more average. 

“Don’t mind”—he looked, for the first time, a little em- 
barrassed—“if I seem to ask you some rather stupid things. 
The fact is, when you were with me, I couldn’t see prop- 
erly, but I seemed to be seeing, and it’s given me some 
rather confused ideas. I really should think before I start 
talking rubbish.” 

She regretted her unhelpfulness instantly. It was rare for 
patients to retain such memories after so long, or, indeed, 
at all. Moreover, Sanderson was preparing a paper on trau- 
matic hallucinations, and this was one of his own cases. If 
she could learn anything to the purpose, she ought cer- 
tainly to send it in. 

“It isn’t stupid,” she said. “It interests me very much. 
I'd like you to tell me about it.” 

“Would your” he said; and looked straight up into her 
face. Perhaps it was only his seriousness, and his thick 
black lashes, which gave him an air of unhappiness and 
doubt. His eyes, reflecting the clear sky, looked startlingly 
blue when she had supposed them to be grey. It was all a 
little disconcerting. Abruptly he lowered them, and shifted 
his hands, which he had locked round one ankle. “I don’t 
think so, really. These things sound rather idiotic, don’t 
they, in cold blood.” 
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“Not to me,” she said reassuringly. 

He looked up at her again, and then discovered some- 
thing unsatisfactory about his shoelace. Pulling it undone, 
and retying it painstakingly, he said, “Well, don’t mind 
if it sounds silly, because it will. It’s only that there’s a 
cave I know fairly well because I’ve been there a number 
of times, and I suppose it’s a natural thing if one’s wan- 
dering a bit to wander to places one knows. Only I 
thought, part of the time, that we were there.” He tugged 
at the loops of the lace, knotted them together, and added, 
sO indistinctly that she had difficulty in hearing, “That was 
afterwards.” 

“After what?” 

She had no time to read the face which he turned to 
hers, and as swiftly averted. It might have expressed many 
things—incredulity, shame, even a mortal reproach. It gave 
her an unhappiness which pointed out to her her unfitness 
for this kind of research. She must have disturbed some- 
thing which only a trained psychologist would be compe- 
tent to deal with; this was what came of dabbling in other 
people’s specialties. Above all it was shocking to let one- 
self feel so personally about it. All she could think of to 
say was, “Well, never mind.” 

In a voice which was quenched to an almost colourless 
flatness he said, “I don’t think I can remember anything 
else.” 

“You don’t have to.” She spoke gently, and saw that 
there had returned to his face a kind of hesitant trust. “You 
told me all I wanted to know.” 

“Yes,” he said. “I thought so, really.” 

“I must go. Matron loathes cold coffee.” 

He seemed suddenly to accept this without question. 

“Just tell me one thing. Did I—behave badly, or any- 
thing? You know, the sort of thing I believe people do, 
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shouting and swearing and being embarrassing about their 
asts?” 

“Not at all.” Here was comfortably familiar ground. 
Nearly everyone (except, curiously enough, the people 
with most cause for concern) asked this sooner or later. 
Suppressing the amusement which the word “past” had 
given her, she added, “Your brain just slowed down and 
you went to sleep.” She remembered, vaguely, some dis- 
turbance or other when she had first examined him, but 
could not by now recall the details, and would have re- 
assured him in any case. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I had it rather on my mind.” 

“The people who needn’t always have.” 

She got up. He made a movement as if to follow; then 
sinking back again, and smiling up at her, said, “I’ve got 
cramp. Give me a pull.” 

Good-humouredly she took his outstretched hand in 
both of hers; there was a good deal of him, and she did not 
want to be ignominiously pulled over. He got to his feet 
with a smoothness which did not suggest much muscular 
contraction, and stood for a moment looking down at her. 
He could not be much under six foot; one scarcely noticed 
it except at such close quarters. “Thanks,” he said. He had 
spoken with a seriousness quite out of key with the rather 
ridiculous incident; and, as if suddenly aware of it, picked 
up his coat, shook it perfunctorily, and put it on. 

“The back’s covered in bits. Let me brush it, you’re not 
presentable.” 

He stood there obediently, almost absent-mindedly, 
while she did so, and forgot to thank her, as if he were 
used to it. When she had finished he searched his pockets, 
and produced, after some moments, the cigarette-case 
which she had last seen lying on the Matron’s blotter. 
When opened, it proved to contain one cigarette, old and 
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sad-looking. He made an apologetic face, and offered it 
to her. 

“Tm so sorry,” he said. “I only smoke at odd times.” 

“If this is one of the times, for goodness’ sake have a 
fresh one.” She became aware of the fact that she could 
very well do with one herself. He accepted gratefully, 
turning out to be unprovided with matches as well. 

When they had got back to the drive he stopped and 
said, “Dll see you again.” 

“T-expect ‘so.”’ 

“Let’s not leave it so indefinite, though.” He reflected. 
“How about—could you come over to lunch?” 

“I don’t think,” she said hastily, “I dare make any fix- 
tures at the moment. I’m so busy, I shouldn’t be reliable.” 

“That doesn’t matter. Give us a ring and come at a 
moment’s notice.” But his air of confidence, this time, was 
a little forced. She could understand it. The voice of the 
Matron came back to her: “Anything she does will be done 
very nicely, you can be sure.” She murmured vague plati- 
tudes about the work letting up, perhaps, in a month or 
two; and saw his face register relaxation as well as regret. 

“Never mind. We'll manage something. ” She saw that 
he meant what he said, and found that it gave her pleasure. 
I can’t imagine why, she reflected; he’s so erratic and un- 
predictable, he’d soon become quite exhausting; I suppose 
it’s just the aesthetic factor. 

“T do hope,” he was saying, “I’ve not really put you in 
wrong with the Matron, keeping you here. In the surprise 
of actually meeting you, I’m afraid I only had room for 
one idea at a time. Had we better think up a story before 

ou go?” He seemed quite serious about it. 

“Oh, she’ll have started without me. There’s no nonsense 
about her.” 

“I know. Poor old thing, isn’t it a shame? I think I shall 
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give her a bottle of curious scent for Christmas, called 
Black Limelight or Ecstase or something. . . In a way, 
it was rather a shock. Suddenly meeting you, ‘I mean, You > 
see, actually, I’d become practically reconciled to the idea 
that I’d imagined the whole thing. I couldn’t ask about you, 
because—well, not remembering what you looked like, 
there seemed nothing to ask. I imagined you ae different, 
I’m afraid.” 

“T’m sorry.” She laughed because this was the sensible 
reaction. 

“Tt’s all right. I’ve got used to it now. In fact, I feel as 
if ’'d remembered all along. It does seem odd, though, that 
I haven’t heard the nurses mention you, or anything. I’ve 
talked to them quite a lot” (no wonder, thought Hilary, 
the Matron’s been looking so unrelaxed lately) “and I | 
thought I'd got the low-down on pretty well everyone, 
not that one gets time to take in quite all of it, of course. 

- Good Lord, I must be crazy. I haven’t asked you now 
what your name really is.” 

“Tt’s Mansell.” 

“Js it?” He looked, for an unguarded moment, positively 
stupefied. Recovering himself with headlong haste, he said, 
“You know, I do think I may have heard it, just vaguely, 
and forgotten again.” 

Hilary was hideously conscious of blushing down to the 
neck. She knew, too well, that the change from an efficient 
and highly-specialized department to the local product had 
not been easy to assimilate: she had not always suffered it 
gladly, nor in complete silence. She wondered which inci- 
dents, exactly, he had been treated to, and with how much 
embroidery. Not that it mattered, of course, in the least. 
She said, “I daresay you have.” 

“You know,” he pursued reflectively, “I think nurses 
are an interesting study, very. I mean, seeing life so much 
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in the raw, as it were, you’d think they’d become fright- 
fully understanding about human nature, wouldn’t you? 
I often think it’s curious how they’re not.” 

The feeling of relief and well-being which swept over 
her quite startled her by its force. 

“Well, they understand some aspects of human nature 
pretty soundly. And, of course, the brighter ones do gravi- 
tate more to the big places.” 

“I suppose they must.” | 

They had come to the last bend in the drive. “The last 
part,” she said, “is just under Matron’s window. I think 
I'd better go up it looking busy and by myself.” 

“You could say you were talking to an old patient. 
That’s what the nurses say.” He offered this information 
helpfully, without the least shade of irony. 

“Well, good-bye,” she said, and then suddenly at a loss, 
“T’m glad you’re getting on so well.” 

“Tl get on all right now.” 

She was round the bend of the drive before the oddness 
of this valediction reached her; and, when it did, the likeli- 
est thing seemed to be that she had not correctly heard. 
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Ir LOOKED LIKE BEING A GREEN CurisTMAS. Hitary, WHO 
had no accompanying superstition about fat churchyards, 
but on the contrary had seen many chronic invalids and . 
old people killed by cold, welcomed the mild moist weather 
and the golden rags of autumn which quiet air left hanging 
on the trees. The place had become friendly to her, the 
blunt hills with their grey outcrop of stone-roofed houses, 
their meandering lines of dry-walling, and the dips of soft 
misty space between their shoulders. 

She and Lisa got on increasingly well. It was a relation- 
ship owing much to unembarrassed silences, and to the 
mutual knowledge that either could seek privacy at any 
time without affront to the feelings of the other. The house 
was a newish one built round an old core; Hilary’s two 
rooms, in the irregular thick-walled part at one end, were 
almost self-contained, her sitting-room having its own glass 
door on to the garden, and, in one corner, a steep crooked 
staircase leading into the bedroom upstairs. They need ~ 
never have met except at meals, but with increasing fre- 
quency spent their evening together by the log fire in the 
hall. 

Rupert Clare had gone from Czechoslovakia to Berlin. 
When Hilary asked for news of him, Lisa said, “He’s been 
to a number of theatres. His private letters are all opened 
and read, of course, so they consist almost entirely of items 
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like that, at present. So do mine.” While Hilary was ‘still 
thinking of something to say she added, “We’re used to it. 
. . . It doesn’t make any difference.” 

Lisa was not the kind of woman who makes such re- 
marks as an invitation to comment, and Hilary offered 
none. 

It was in the course of another such desultory conversa- 
tion that Lisa said, “Oh, by the way, what happened to 
that man who nearly died at the Hospital—the one you 
had to rush off for a brain operation. . . . Excuse my 
_ journalese.” 

“Well,” said Hilary briskly, “for once it’s accurate, we 
rushed him all right. Yes, he did quite well, in fact he’s 
living a more or less normal life already. You may know 
the people. Fleming. The mother’s a widow, I fancy. They 
live out Lynchwick way.” 

“Fleming? Oh, yes, I meet them sometimes at the 
Abbots’. The mother a very poised buttoned-up sort of 
woman, and the boy—Julian, isn’t it?—far too good-look- 
ing, and very ... what they call unspoiled. I suppose 
after this she’ll manage to keep him in apron-strings for 
another year. Not that he’ll mind, I daresay.” 

Hilary said casually, “I’ve run into him once or twice 
at the Hospital, since. I was wondering what he meant to 
do with himself.” 

“Oh, there’s always vague talk of his doing something. 
It never seems to come to anything. Unfortunately the 
father—he was killed in the last war, I think—left him 
enough to be idle on. I’m afraid Rupert’s made me rather 
allergic to drifters.” 7 

“Yes, I expect so,” said Hilary; and observed shortly 
after that it was time for bed. 

They neither of them had any plans for Christmas. 
Hilary, whom a vast family gathering in Shropshire was 
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eager to receive, could not leave her practice. Accustomed 
by now to the happy Saturnalia of hospitals, she looked 
forward to the festival with a sense of strangeness which 
was only redeemed from gloom by the prospect of Lisa’s 
company. Rupert, who was a Scot, was saving for the New 
Year the few days which were all he could hope for. The 
two women found in one another the excuse for decorat- 
ing, saving their mail against Christmas morning, and such 
small follies which neither would have had the heart to 
pursue alone; and were mutually grateful. 

On Christmas Eve, Hilary, coming in from an evening 
call, found in her sitting-room a huge pot of cyclamens 
growing in moss. The card attached to it turned out to 
be Julian Fleming’s. On the back, in a neat sloping fifth- 
form hand, was “Are you coming to the Hospital to- 
morrow?” She turned it over, wondering what it was that 
seemed odd; and realized that it was the mere fact of his 
possessing visiting-cards at all. Such adult accessories 
seemed, somehow, out of keeping. When she had defined 
the thought, she found that it annoyed her, and pushed 
it out of the way. 

She had had two weeks of duty at the Hospital since 
their first meeting, and during each of them had encoun- 
tered him there a little too often, it seemed, for mere co- 
incidence. He always contrived to leave with her, and to 
drag out their progress through the garden as long as 
possible. On these occasions, if he talked at all, it was about 
nothing in particular, and as unself-consciously as if they 
had been meeting for years; he had a fund of local gossip, 
and a nice undergraduate sense of fun. When he dried up 
completely, which he frequently did without any warning, 
it appeared not to embarrass him in the least. She scarcely 
knew why she found these moments so irritating; it was in 
fact the contrast between his face in repose and animation. 
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Its structure was emphatic, vivid and clear, with a subtle 
flare in the contours that seemed made to express a brilliant 
intensity. As soon as he spoke again, it would all resolve 
into a pleasant, diffident adolescence. Waiting for this to 
happen was rather like listening to a pianist who always 
strikes the same discord in the same bar of the same piece. 

Now and again, he would stare. He did it, not quite 
stealthily, but with calculated suddenness; as if, she thought, 
he suspected her of being different when he wasn’t look- 
ing. The times when she showed that she noticed it were 
the only ones when he became shy; so she ignored it. She 
found it less trouble to write it off as a nervous tic hang- 
ing over from the accident; which, incidentally, he had 
never mentioned again. Meanwhile the cyclamens had a 
place of honour in her sitting-room; the pot was too large, 
in any case, to be put anywhere else. 

That night it grew so cold that Lisa had to bring extra 
blankets out of store; and Hilary woke early next morning, 
her eyelids pierced by a pale dazzle in the air. The window 
was covered with a lace of crystals; when she had thawed 
a space clear, she found it was not snow that had fallen, 
but a deep branching hoar-frost. It clung to the grass like 
thick white fur; the frailest things, the edges of small leaves, 
an old cobweb, a bird’s breast-down caught in a strand of 
horsehair, were flowered with it; the most uninteresting 
conifers in the garden had a spun-glass web beside which 
the tinsel indoors looked tawdry and dull. Lisa and Hilary 
stood on the porch, tasting the tingling air and looking at 
the white woods feathering the hills, and found it hard 
to go in to breakfast and the parcels beside their plates. 

The frost held over, pure and crisp, into the afternoon. 
Walking on grass was like stepping on the friable icing of 
a birthday cake. The round of visits whose necessity had 
kept her here, and to which she had looked forward as a 
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nuisance spoiling the day, provided enchantment at every 
turn of the road. And it was all here yesterday, she re- 
minded herself, in the form of a clammy and depressing 
mist. A few degrees’ drop of the thermometer, and the 
same trees and wet become intimations of immortality. 
Who was that idiot who used to say that the so-called sense 
of beauty depended solely on the recognition of biologically 
favourable conditions? It had been David; but it took her 
some moments to remember the fact. 

She had nearly forgotten the Hospital too; a lapse which 
would have cost her all the ground she had gained with 
the Matron. Everyone who had the slenderest connection 
with the place got invitations to the Christmas-tree ritual 
at three in the afternoon, and for the doctors it was a sine 
qua non. Lisa had dressed two dolls, exquisitely, in brilliant 
peasant costumes. Hilary, whose mind did not run much 
on such matters in private life, wondered for the first time, 
when she saw them, why Lisa had no child. 

Turning into the drive, she saw that the Ruskin-gothic 
mass had resisted, with stout Victorian common sense, the 
frail enchantments of the air. Nothing less obvious than a 
foot of snow would have made any impression on it. Only 
the red of its bricks looked dusky against the whiteness 
around, and its bulk more stolid; under its walls the garden 
hung in crystalline foam, like frozen spray about a rock. 

She parked her car, and went round to the steps. Before 
she could mount them, Julian detached himself from the 
porch and came to meet her. He had left his overcoat in- 
side, but still had a thick woollen scarf thrown round his 
neck. It made him look very much the undergraduate. 

Because she found herself unexpectedly pleased to see 
him there, she said conventionally, “Thank you so much 
for the flowers. They were charming.” 

With the smile whose lack of self-confidence never 
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ceased to amaze her, he said, “I’m glad if they were yes- 
terday. You're not telling me that today flowers could look 
anything but rather grubby and crude.” 

“They'll still be there tomorrow.” 

“I wish I thought this would. The sun will be going 
down, by the time we get out of that racket.” 

“I was thinking that, too.” She turned in the porch be- 
side him, looking out. A buzz of conversation and laughter, 
and the shrill excitement of children already over-wrought, 
came from inside. They stood for a minute or so in silence. 
Absently, it seemed, he broke off a sprig from a yew-bush 
that grew beside the porch, its fine leaves exquisitely and 
intricately frosted, and turned it over in his hand; then 
suddenly dragged it through his fingers, shredding off the 
bloom with a kind of painstaking and deliberate brutality. 
When he had finished, he snapped it across the middle, 
crushed it, and threw it away. Hilary found the little ges- 
ture irrationally disturbing. She did not believe in irrational 
feelings, on principle. 

“T daren’t be late,” she said. “But don’t let me drag you 
in.” She hoped that he would take the hint; she had no de- 
sire that they should make so public an entrance together. 

He looked at his watch. “It’s only five to. Don’t let’s go 
for a minute.” 

He spoke without insistence, but she paused for another 
moment, watching the garden glitter and the blue shadows 
lengthen, almost visibly, in the deepening sun. Julian broke 
another sprig from the yew, turned it round to catch the 
light, and stripped it, ruthlessly and systematically, like 
the first. Looking up from this, he said brightly, “Did I tell 
you, I found Matron that scent. Just the stuff. It’s in a little 
black bottle with an enormous stopper and it’s called Nuit 
de Lesbos. It’s on the tree.” 

“Oh, Julian, how could you?” The name slid out with- 
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out attracting the notice of either. “I’m sure it isn’t appro- 
priate. What does it smell like?” 

“Just like the specification. I think I must be there to see 
her have it. . . . Let’s not go in at all. Next time this hap- 
pens, one might be in town. Or dead.” 

He had spoken quite lightly and without significance, 
but it was the winter of 1938. Hilary felt as if, without 
warning, a tight hand had constricted her throat. With 
extreme flippancy she said, “Try and work up a bit of 
Christmas spirit. You’re being anti-social.” 

“Yes, I know. That must be the word I was trying to 
get hold of. Well, let’s go ahead then and have a simply 
wonderful time. We .. .” 

He stopped, and turned round quickly. There had been 
a step in the hall; but in hospital halls footsteps are the rule 
rather than the exception, and she had not attended. Now, 
though the massive pitch-pine door, half-open, was in the 
way, she knew at once who was coming, and was amazed 
by her own folly in not having expected it. 

“Hullo, dear,” said Julian, going to the inner door. “T’ve 
virtually arrived. A matter of instants.” 

“Julian, you absurd boy. What are you doing, day- 
dreaming out here? They’re just beginning. The Matron’s 
been asking where you are, and the poor little nurses look 
most hurt at being deserted.” Hilary thought how differ- 
ent the voice sounded, relaxed and expansive, from the one 
she remembered; and yet, after all, how like. 

“By way of being thoroughly anti-social,” said Julian, 
“lve been detaining the guest of honour, as well.” One 
could not have said exactly that his manner had changed; 
it had only become very slightly overdone. He set back 
the door with an unnecessary little flourish. The two 
women were left confronting one another, an encounter 
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instant perception which at such times outpaces thought, 
she knew that Mrs. Fleming had supposed the remark 
about the guest of honour to refer to herself; and that 
Julian had just realized it too late. Everyone snatched up 
the situation with great social address; in actual terms of 
time, the jolting pause of which they were all conscious 
had no existence at all. 

“Why, Dr. Mansell. I was thinking that surely we should 
be seeing you today. How very naughty of Julian to keep 
you hanging about here in the cold. I often tell him he 
makes himself far too much at home here, considering that 
he was only a patient for about twenty-four hours. You 
mustn’t let him be a nuisance to you.” 

She looked at him, as she spoke, with affectionate, whim- 
sical apology. The fact that neither the words, nor the look, 
would have needed any essential alteration if they had been 
directed at a child of ten, was scarcely apparent, so grace- 
fully was it done. Julian received it with his pleasant dif_- 
dent smile. 

Hilary said, “Not at all; I was just lingering to admire 
the garden.” 

“Quite lovely, isn’t it?” Mrs. Fleming came out a little 
way into the porch, a gracious figure, dressed with dignity 
and taste in soft blacks and greys; she inclined her head 
slightly, as if a florist had submitted for her approval a 
well-chosen vase. “I expect it’s rarely that you have time 
for such things, in such realistic work as yours.” 

“T like to remind myself, sometimes, that this is just as 
real as anything I see when I’m working.” Hilary smiled 
socially. In the moment of using it as a conversational 
pawn, the beauty outside had seemed to withdraw itself 
from her, its secret gone. 

“I can see you're a thoroughly balanced person. And 
that’s a very enviable trait, as I was saying to Julian only 
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this morning. He’s a quite hopeless romantic, I’m afraid. 
As soon as I missed him, I knew just where I should have 
to look for him. Take your scarf off, dear, before we go in, 
it’s quite oppressively hot inside. Of course”—she turned 
courteously to Hilary—‘‘one quite realizes that sick people 
need it. I think if we go now we shall be just in time.” 

Hilary paid her respects to the Matron, and was drawn 
into conversation by Dr. Lomax, who had a bald head 
continuous with his neck, and a face like an over-ripe 
cherub’s. Dr. Dundas, the senior honorary, was invisible; 
ex officio, he would be Santa Claus. She wondered how 
much of his black jowl would overflow from under the 
cotton-wool whiskers. 

She was just wondering whether there would be time 
to greet any of her own patients before the show, when a 
voice said “Hullo” on a level with her elbow. She looked 
round, but she was not being addressed. It was Christine, 
in a very short, very grubby red satin dress, trimmed with 
moulting marabout, and with a salmon-pink velvet bow 
in her straight thin hair. She had caught hold of Julian by 
one sleeve and a handful of the back of his coat, and was 
making an earnest attempt to swarm up him from behind. 

Julian glanced over his shoulder, winked, and said, 
“Happy Christmas, pig-face,” under his breath. He reached 
back an arm and shoved her, gently but firmly, down again. 
The slight movement had attracted Mrs. Fleming’s atten- 
tion; she looked down with a gentle enquiring smile. Chris- 
tine slipped shyly round to Julian’s far side, where she 
gripped his elbow with both hands and gave herself a 
swing. 

“Well, Christine, dear?” Mrs. Fleming leaned forward; 
Hilary caught a discreet waft of violet from her furs. 
“What a shy little girl she is today, hiding there. Aren’t 
you going to let me admire your pretty frock?” 
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Christine stopped swinging, and sidled a few inches for- 
ward, dragging one leg and pulling at the top of her stock- 
ing so that her grey cotton knickers showed. Now that the 
front of her dress was visible, it looked worse than the 
back. Her family, Hilary remembered, was the worst in 
the village. Under her streaky fringe she shot a slant look 
across the ward; Hilary, following it, saw Betty, her hos- 
pital bedmate, carefully shepherded by a trim mother, and 
dressed in clean pale-blue rayon. The parents, of course, 
were not on speaking terms. 

“We are a smart little girl today,” said Mrs. Fleming, 
with gently heartening kindness. “And what did Santa 
Claus bring you this morning?” 

Christine hooked one finger into the hem of her knickers, 
extended a loop of threadbare elastic, and let it go. She had 
become so small and skinny that the dress seemed almost 
to fit her. She looked at the elastic as if she had made a 
scientific discovery, and said nothing at all. Retreating, she 
effaced herself. between Julian and Hilary, and traced a 
pattern on the floor with a dirty sandshoe split at the side. 

Julian had been looking thoughtfully at the tree, and 
had appeared not to notice. Presently, however, with a 
caution that verged on the furtive, he dug her in the ribs, 
and, when he had caught her eye, made an appalling face, 
like a chimpanzee with a gumboil. He did it very swiftly, 
and at once put on an expression fit for morning prayers 
in the College chapel; but Christine straightened her spine 
and grinned. 

“Really, Julian, what a shame to terrify the poor little 
thing. Do try to be civilized, dear; you’re not at Oxford 
now.” 

The voice was so soft that Hilary only just caught it. 
Under its semi-humorous surface, it had a quality that she 
remembered from earlier in the year. 
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Julian looked straight in front of him for a moment, 
then turned to his mother and smiled. It was a smile into 
which one could imagine almost anything: defence, em- 
barrassment, apology, and, through them, a gentleness in 
which there was something incongruously mature. Prob- 
ably it was only the incalculable factor of his beauty that 
_ prevented him from looking simply sheepish. Hilary, who 
would rather have been elsewhere, compromised by look- 
ing away. 

A burst of clapping, to her relief, heralded Dr. Dundas, 
hugely hooded, booted and bearded, with his sack. He was 
very tall and gaunt with a double-bass voice, and the fact 
that normally he never employed three words if a mono- 
syllable would do instead, gave added piquancy to the pat- 
ter which he growled at each recipient. Everyone was de- 
lighted, except a small boy of three in a cot, who panicked 
at his approach, and, tense with hysterical screaming, 
ignored the parcel he dropped at the foot of the cot before 
‘moving hastily on. Suddenly the screaming stopped. Hilary 
saw that Mrs. Fleming had let down the side of the cot, 
and sitting on its edge, had taken the child in her arms. 
Something brittle seemed to have become flexible in her, 
some contraction sprung free. Her shape, and the baby’s, 
seemed to fit one another like complementary things. He 
gave a few fading whimpers, waved a fist uncertainly, and 
plunged it with profound physical pleasure into the furs 
at her neck. 

Hilary, who had already been reproaching herself for 
the unpleasantness of her recent feelings—it was not like 
her to make much out of littl—was made remorseful by 
the sight, and at once felt more comfortable. Looking round 
with a general feeling of relief, her eye happened to en- 
counter Julian. He was not watching the pretty little scene 
at the crib; it was evident that he had just turned away. His 
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mouth had a line which was as near to sulkiness as so sweet- 
tempered a face could easily harbour; a little neglected, a 
little put about. 

Hilary went quickly down the ward, to an old woman 
who was a patient of hers. With eager enthusiasm she ad- 
mired Santa Claus’s gift of a blue bed-jacket, and helped 
to put it on. 

The present-giving was over. Christine was parading 
with the finest doll, one of Lisa’s; the Matron was a kind 
woman at heart and no fool. The nurses were comparing 
their soaps and bath-salts in a corner. Mrs. Fleming was 
still on the cot with the baby; she had unwrapped his rabbit 
for him, and was showing him its paces. Suddenly Dr. 
Dundas’s boom rose above the general gabble, like the voice 
of Elijah interrupting one of Ahab’s dinner-parties. 

“Now, Matron. What about a Christmas-box for Santa 
Claus? Don’t be shy; don’t be shy.” 

The staff, who knew what was coming, began an antici- 
patory giggle. Dr. Dundas, still in full canonicals, but han- 
dling the Matron’s eleven stone like eight, swept her under 
the mistletoe (not far from which she had by some co- 
incidence been standing) and kissed her resoundingly, 
courteously snapping his beard under his chin for the pur- 
pose, and receiving a furore of cheers. 

Hilary’s old lady cackled delightedly; Christine and 
Betty were in ecstasy. They had taken advantage of the 
mélée to gravitate together, and, social barriers forgotten, 
were jumping on a leg apiece. 

“Now somebody else kiss somebody else,” squealed 
Betty, when Santa Claus, with an air of definite finality, 
had replaced his beard. She was at the hectic stage of ela- 
tion which precedes crossness and tears. “Go on, Monkey. 
You kiss a lady.” She hurled herself at as much as she 
could reach of Julian’s back, catching him off balance and 
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making him stumble a pace forward. “Kiss a lady. Go on.” 

From somewhere in the background came a hissing 
sound of “Give-over-Betty-this-minute-and-let-that-gentle- 
man-alone-the-very-idea.” Betty wavered; but the patients, 
well warmed up, had begun a round of applause. 

Julian had been standing laughing with everyone else, 
semi-submerged in the crowd. To find himself isolated on 
the floor, and a centre of interest, seemed for a moment 
to take him as much by surprise as Betty’s impact in his 
rear. Almost at once he gave his friendly casual grin, said 
“All right,” and shot out an arm to grab Christine; but 
-Christine’s shyness had suddenly returned. She ducked, 
squeezed between two visitors, and ran away up the back 
of the line. 

“Not Christine, silly.” Betty had subdued her voice to 
a piercing whisper which made it, if possible, more pene- 
trating than before. “Christine doesn’t count. A lady. Go 
on, youre scared.” 

By this time everyone was looking. Dr. Dundas gave a 
deep eupeptic chuckle, and the Matron a dubious but in- 
dulgent click. From the group of nurses a few yards away, 
Nurse Jones, looking very pink and round and pretty, 
and absently clasping a jar of eau-de-nil bath-salts to her 
bosom, had drifted in a preoccupied maiden meditation 
towards the empty space on the floor. 

Julian continued to smile; a nice-mannered, tolerant, 
party smile. Whether he was aware of Nurse Jones’s pres- 
ence it was impossible to say. Hilary watched him, feeling 
first amusement, then a sudden painful unease. ‘Though he 
could scarcely yet have been said to hesitate, and looked 
quite cheerful and at home, she found herself shoving him 
along with her will as hard as Betty had with both fists. 
As if he had felt it too, he turned and caught her eye. She 
responded, instinctively, with a social smile. 
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Julian moved. With a long, swift, graceful stride, he 
crossed the floor to her, made an eighteenth-century bow, 
‘said, “Madam, your servant,” and handed her out under 
the chandelier. He kissed her, briskly, cheerfully, and in- 
accurately, bowed again, and let her go. It went very well; 
almost as well as Dr. Dundas. He stepped back into his 
place, relaxing comfortably, and smiled at her from the 
midst of the crowd. He looked both grateful and relieved. 

Hilary smiled too, in the correct Christmas-party man- 
ner. It had all happened so quickly that by a kind of de- 
layed action she only felt the kiss after she had got back 
to her place. In the same moment she saw Mrs. Fleming, 
looking gracious and benevolent. To Hilary she looked like 
the lady of the manor unbending to exactly the right angle 
at a servants’ ball. It was an expression so characteristic 
that on her it must be considered innocuous. Hilary 
thought so; but found, suddenly, that the processes of 
thought were curiously beside the point. Still reasoning, 
she found herself shaking the Matron by the hand, mur- 
muring something about an urgent visit and a delightful 
time, and making her way down through the garden to 
her car. 

The sun was still far above the horizon; in its slanting 
light, the effects of the frost looked more beautiful than 
in any part of the day before. It was this, she thought, 
which made the house when she got to it look strange and 
different, as if she had been away not for a few hours but 
for weeks. She went through into her room and this again 
looked different; perhaps because Lisa had built up the . 
fire into a lovely seasonal picture with fir-cones and apple- 
wood logs. The cyclamens in the pot were expanding in its 
warmth. Their little card was still hanging round them by 
a silver thread; now that she had acknowledged them, it 
could be thrown away. She broke it off and turned it over 
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and looked at the writing at the back, even and clear, slant- 
ing a little with a regular thickening of the down-strokes, 
a young, well-brought-up hand of one to whom the written 
word is not the natural means of expression. The kind of 
person, she thought, whose letters tell you nothing what- 
ever about them. She swung the card by its silver cord and 
watched it curl in the red of the fire. 

That evening, as they sat over coffee and the frost melted 
in a south-west wind, it occurred to Hilary that it would 
be, for some unexplained reason, a good time to hear Lisa 
talk. . 

Lightly, and scarcely hoping that it would draw any- 
thing, she said, “You’ve been very nice to me all day. 
Particularly considering that I’m here instead of the person 
who ought to be.” 

Lisa answered with something friendly and unimportant, 
paused; appeared to have finished; then said, slowly, “In 
any case, I can’t afford ideas like that. You see, we’ve each 
tried living with the other—the other’s kind of life, I mean 
—and it nearly killed us each in turn. Only the difficulty 
was that at the end of it we were still in love. So the present 
compromise is by way of being the last resort. It wouldn’t 
do to get discontented about it.” 

As she talked on, in her easy quiet voice, Hilary had 
a clear picture of a relationship predestined, one would 
have said, for inevitable disaster. Rupert was a wanderer 
by instinct and vocation, extrovert, gregarious. Lisa had, 
as she herself described it, the temperament of a cat. Hilary 
agreed; Lisa did in fact possess every feline quality except 
the cat’s self-sufficiency: the love of solitude, the passion- 
ate attachment to places which she had made her own; the 
instinct for quiet which looks like secrecy and partly is so; 
the power of absolute relaxation. She and Rupert had come 
together by a violent attraction of opposités, overlooking, 
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in the temporary insanity of their state, the fact that op- 
posed ways of life do not fuse like personalities. It was she, 
of course, who had made the first attempt at adaptation. 
Her friends had envied her; she would have, they said, a 
marvellous time; travel, exciting new contacts, leisure, 
Continental hotels, parties. She had had them all, when all 
she wanted was a home with roots in the ground, old com- 
fortable friends, and a child. Late nights and cocktails had 
always upset her; but the contacts had to be kept up. It 
had been after a party that she and Rupert had had one of 
those quarrels so destructive that, however absolute the 
forgiveness after, the memory remains like a visible scar. 
Appalled by it, they had comforted one another, as Lisa 
put it, “like murderers, with the body under the stairs.” A 
few weeks later, she had realized that she was pregnant. 

Thus confronted with an inevitable fact, they had both 
found its decisiveness a relief. It had been early summer, 
and Lisa had stayed on for another two months; Rupert 
was due for a holiday and hoped to travel back with her. 
Everything had been ready for the journey, when Rupert’ s 
editor had telephoned to say that the correspondent in 
Moscow was invalided home, and Rupert was to take his 
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3 A refusal would have checked his career and probably 
finished it. Lisa had set out alone, her reason acquiescent, 
her emotions in violent revolt, only comforted by the 
thought of the baby. She was a poor traveller at any time; 
the Channel crossing had been a particularly bad one. Dur- 
ing the train journey to London she had known that some- 
thing was wrong, and gone straight to hospital, where she 
had a miscarriage a few hours later. 

On the first day when she had been allowed to sit up, 
she had written to Rupert asking for a divorce. They had 
had thé intimacy in which people entrust to one another 
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an unlimited power to hurt, and Lisa had wasted none of it. 
The necessary evidence had arrived a fortnight later, with- 
out an accompanying line. 

Lisa had gone back to the house in Gloucestershire, 
which, Hilary now learned, was her own, the legacy of an 
aunt who had brought her up after her parents died. It had 
been her home for most of her childhood; and in returning 
to it, and to her own instinctive kind of life, she had found 
a relief which she had almost been able to pretend was 
contentment. But within a few weeks of the divorce decree 
being made absolute, an old friend asked her to marry him. 
She realized then that during all the intervening time she 
had been stunned, that the loss of Rupert had never, till 
now, had reality in her imagination at all. 

Just as a cat rouses instantly from a motionless torpor 
into decisive action, Lisa had packed and gone to town. 
It was no more than possible that she might find Rupert 
there; his series from Moscow had stopped recently, and 
this was all she knew. Arriving, she had gone for lunch to 
the chop-house he generally frequented, and he had been 
there. At this point her account grew rather vague. “The 
hotel was just like all the other hotels, except that you 
could drink the tea. We sent the bill to the King’s Proctor 
with a nice little note to say we were sorry he’d been 
troubled.” 

When they had been able to rouse themselves to a partial 
sense of realities—it appeared, indefinitely, that this had 
been a matter of some days—Rupert had managed some- 
how to get himself transferred to a political assignment at 
home. They had taken a flat in London; and, for nearly 
as long as Lisa had done before, he had managed to blind 
himself to the fact that the work was wholly uncongenial., 
The reaction had come after. Rupert’s successor abroad 
had turned out to be, comparatively, a failure. His articles 
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were to Rupert a daily exasperation. Neither he nor Lisa 
dared to discuss them. She guessed that the paper wanted 
him back on his old job; she was afraid to ask him, and he 
' never told her. Their tenderness to one another became 
watchful, patterned with silences and edged with fear. 

And then, as once before, decision had been forced on 
them by circumstance. Rupert had split with his paper; 
the issue was clear and Lisa wholly with him. But when 
he came to look for work elsewhere, there was nothing 
to be had except the work in which his reputation had 
been made. 

“And so,” said Lisa, ““we were back where we’d started, 
asking ourselves which of us should destroy the other. Only 
we weren't capable any more of being destroyed inde- 
pendently. And we wanted one another alive to come back 
to, even if it were only for a few weeks of every year. 
And ever since then, that’s how it’s been.” 

Hilary said the little which, to Lisa, it was wise or in- 
deed possible to say. There were a number of things she 
would have liked to know; whether, for instance, Rupert 
was faithful to her, and, if not, how she felt about it. As if 
she had reflected aloud, Lisa said in her quiet common- 
place way, “He tells me most things. It makes him feel 
better; and me too, oddly enough. Personally, whatever he 
says, I don’t feel I’ve got the right to consider myself more 
than a mistress with special privileges. But it’s so much 
better being that to Rupert than everything to anyone else 
I’ve known.” 

Hilary smoked in silence for a minute or so. At last she 
said, “Wouldn’t it be a good idea to have another baby?” 

Flatly and without emotion, Lisa said, “Oh, I did. A 
few months before you came. It was born dead, and they 
wouldn’t let me look at it.” She bent, and threw a fresh 
log on the fire. “I suppose if Rupert were there, I could 
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bring Eccl to go through it again. But nae without him. 
I think for some reason it must be Ba 

“Things like that aren’t meant,” Hilary said. Having 
been much moved, she spoke rather shortly. Lisa smiled at 
her; by now they understood one another pretty well. 

“I mean,” she said, “that perhaps after all it’s something 
in me. If you have a child, it ought to come first; that’s 
how the race goes on. Once I could have done it. But 
some things go deeper with time.” 

“Judging by what I’ve seen,” said Hilary, “though I may 
be wrong, I think you’d probably make the ideal mother. 
Children stake out their own claim. A compensating bal- 
ance might save your soul, and the child’s as well.” 

Lisa looked at her curiously. “You may be right,” she 
said. “It’s a point of view I hadn’t thought of. I wonder 
what makes you sound so sure.” 
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THE WEEK BETWEEN CuristMas AND New YEAR CARRIED 
its usual freight of hangover and reaction. Everyone who 
had been saving up ailments, to avoid fuss over the holi- 
day, brought them along to the doctor. A heavy kind of 
cold, which had begun to be epidemic, developed as it 
gathered impetus into full-fledged influenza, the type with 
sinus and antrum complications. For the first time since 
she had taken the practice over, Hilary had too much to 
do. She thrived on the work and blessed it, not wholly 
unaware. 

On the twenty-seventh of December, Lisa heard from 
Rupert that he would be able to get to London, but would 
not get a chance to leave it; she went about singing to her- 
self, and doing mysterious things to clothes which Hilary 
had never seen her wear. 

On the twenty-eighth, a note arrived for Hilary. It 
was from Mrs. Fleming, asking her to an informal dance 
to see the New Year in. It ended, “Please forgive this late 
invitation; we had meant to ask you on Christmas Day, 
but you were called away so suddenly that we missed our 
opportunity.” 

Hilary read the note again. As if it had been an imper- 
sonal accident, like an urgent case at the wrong moment, 
she asked herself why, in the name of misfortune, this 
nuisance should happen now. It upset everything. Of 
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course, she ought to accept it; as a gesture to y healt (for, 
if it had been anyone else in tle neighbourhood, she would 
certainly have gone), and a reparation between her own 
conscience and Mrs. Fleming, a pleasant and harmless 
woman, not perhaps quite of her own type but none the 
worse for that, against whom she had allowed herself to 
_ harbour a: pathological prejudice. Yes, she said to herself, 
she would write in the evening. 

That day’s work turned out to be the heaviest yet, (lt 
left her tired, and with the beginning of a headache. It 
was not till she got up to her room, thankful to rest, that 
an uneasy feeling of some impending reluctance defined 
itself in the note which stared at her from the mantelpiece. 
When she walked over to get it, she saw her own face in 
the mirror behind it, weary, unadorned, and stamped with 
the haste and anxieties of the day. The thought of any 
social activity at all would have been a burden; the thought 
of this one, she found, was like the thought of entering 
for a marathon. She did not try to explain to herself what, 
exactly, she expected to be the cause of the additional ef- 
fort. She only knew that she could not and would not go; 
it was too much to ask of anyone. 

She phrased her refusal in the nicest terms, explaining 
that she suspected herself of coming down with influenza, 
and was finding the work as much as she could manage. 
It might quite well be true; headache was an early symp- 
tom of the prevailing type. It left conscience palliated. She 
posted it, and went with aspirin and immeasurable relief 
to bed. 

In the morning the headache had gone; which, said 
Hilary to herself, went to show the value of dealing with 
one’s correspondence promptly. Lisa had left for town; she 
had the place to herself. Equipped with a detective-story 
which blended wit, style and complex homicide in suitable 
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proportions, she stretched herself in a long chair, rang for 
tea, and prepared herself for two hours of triviality and 
peace. 

She was hardly through her first cup when there was a 
tap at the door. Her reluctant answer brought in Annie, 
who peered at her, before uttering, in a way for which 
Hilary could find no ready explanation. 

“Ts it urgent?” she asked mechanically. 

“I couldn’t say, doctor. It’s that Mr. Fleming. He says. 
he hopes you're better, and to give you these.” She ad- 
vanced with a huge sheaf of forced chrysanthemums, tak- 
ing advantage of a closer view to inspect Hilary again. 

Hilary took them, helplessly. Annie was a treasure, but, 
as the household had cause to know, totally lacking in 
urban finesse. Little imagination was needed to picture the 
all-revealing gawp of astonishment which had, in fact, 
scarcely yet left her face. : 

“But, really, I—” Hilary wandered vaguely round the 
room, ostensibly seeking a suitable pot. “Has he gone?” 

“No, doctor. He said if you weren’t in bed could he 
come in and see you for a few minutes?” 

“Oh.” She had just time to reflect that these delicate 
attentions might have caught her unprepared in the hall, 
with Lisa there. “Yes, ask him in. And bring another cup, 
please, and something with water in it.” 

Annie went, with another searching look over her shoul- 
der. Presently, a voice out in the hall said, “Oh, good. 
Thank you.” The sound made him present before he 
walked in at the door. 

“HFlullo.” He lengthened the word and stressed the last 
syllable; a long and eloquent sentence expressing gratitude 
for being admitted, delight at seeing her, concern, sym- 
pathy and relief, could not have conveyed any of them 
half so well. “I hope you don’t mind.” 
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Suddenly she could not remember what all her hesitation. 
had been about. “I should think it would be more to the 
point if I asked you whether you minded coming all this 
way for such a fraud. And flowers, too. I ought not to be 
able to look you in the face.” 

He came up to her, surveying her with great gravity 
out of long blue-grey eyes. His intentness, and his uncon- 
sciousness of himself, underlined his beauty till it seemed 
too improbable to be true. 

“Quite right,” he said. “You're behaving very badly. 
You ought to be in bed. Now sit down and rest, or I shan’t 
stay even the minute I’m going to.” He took her by the 
elbows from behind, and steered her into a chair. 

She subsided, and heard the cushion being patted into 
place behind her. Having arranged her to his satisfaction, 
he took the chair on the opposite side of the fire, and, 
leaning forward with elbows on knees, looked at her again. 
Becoming quite concerned on her own account, she tried 
to remember, unsuccessfully, whether she had done any- 
thing about her face when she came in. 

“Don’t make me more ashamed of myself than I am. I’m 
pretty sure now it isn’t going to be flu after all. You’re go- | 
ing to have some tea with me, aren’t you? I’ve only just 
begun.” 

“Well, if it really won’t stop you from properly resting 

.” When the flower-pot arrived along with the cup, 
he said, “Now just you stay put, [’ll do it,” and did so, 
tidying up carefully after him and putting the loose bits 
on the fire. 

“They’re magnificent. Do you grow them?” 

“They’re not bad this year. As a matter of fact, these 
were supposed to be for the church next Sunday. Don’t 
tell a soul. There’s much more point in giving them to you. 
Haring about dying on your feet and looking after every- 
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one except yourself.” He stood back to admire the effect, 
which was quite creditable. 

“For heaven’s sake. , ve had just enough work to be 
good for me, for once.’ 

He said, thoughtfully, “You know, you quite make me 
wish = d gone ahead with it myself. I did think of it, at one 
time.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“Well, I read English. It would have meant se more 
or less from scratch.” 

“It’s been done. I met a man once who did it on his re- 
tiring gratuity from the Navy; he was forty when he 
began.” 

“Really? Pretty good. The only thing is, I was never 
very hot on the science side.” 

“So what did you decide on in the end?” 

“To tell you the truth, I’ve more or less let the question 
lapse for the moment. You see, as they keep telling me 
I can’t take on anything needing sustained mental effort 
for at least a year, there doesn’t seem much point in get- 
ting too many ideas.” 

Hilary looked up sharply. She was shocked out of all 
discretion. 

“Did Sanderson tell you that?” 

“Not him actually. But it seems to be the general idea.” 

She said, slowly, “He doesn’t generally insist on that. 
Of course you’d need to take care physically for a bit. But 
you don’t want to be a middle-weight champion, or any- 
thing, do you?” 

He laughed. “Well, no, I don’t think so. I'd be cruiser- 
weight, anyway. People don’t think so, but I’ve got big 
bones, that’s where it goes. Oh, yes, and talking of bones 
reminds me. I was going to ask you a bit of a favour; only 
I didn’t mean to today, in case you were feeling rotten.” 
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“What was it?” She could not make up her mind / 
whether he had side-stepped the subject deliberately, or 
simply been dense. “How do bones come in?” 

“In a big way. I was wondering if, just for one night, 
you could possibly see your way to lend me a skeleton.” 

“A skeleton?” She gazed at him, with bewilderment 
followed by inward exasperation. There he sat, charming, 
diffidently eager; filled, one would have said, with purpose, 
planning heaven knew what adolescent crudity; she could 
not bring herself to ask him. “But I haven’t got one. [’m 
not a lecturer in anatomy.” 

“Oh, I see.”” He looked quite dashed. “I thought most 
doctors had one tucked away somewhere.” 

“My dear boy! Seeing that an articulated skeleton can 
cost anything up to seventy pounds, and the simplest way 
of moving one about is to borrow an ambulance and lay 
it out on the stretcher, it isn’t a thing one acquires casually. 
Must you have one?” 

“Well, not really. It would have been ideal, but I expect 
I can fake up something or other.” 

“You know,” she felt moved to say, “it isn’t my business, 
of course; but sometimes these rags don’t turn out as funny 
as people think beforehand. I remember one where the vic- 
tim pretty nearly died of shock; and no one would have 
taken him for a nervous subject.” 

“But I don’t want it to terrify anyone with. Good 
heavens, what a frightful idea.” He looked quite reproach- 
ful before relenting enough to add, “Of course, I ought 
to have explained. It’s for a stage prop. But we can manage 
without.” 

“Oh, I see.” It seemed at once that for some reason she 
ought to have known. “Well, I apologize; but if you knew 
what some medical students are capable of . . . What 
exactly do you want it for?” 
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“Actually, for the Lynchwick Dramatic Society. I’m 
producing for them this year. Some of them aren’t at all 
too bad, in the right sort of stuff. Of course, they’ve the 
usual yearnings towards Sheridan and Coward—attraction 
of opposites, or something, I suppose. I don’t doubt they’d 
be ready to tackle The Way of the World if it wasn’t for 
the rudery. But once you’ve jollied them out of all that, 
it’s amazing what you can get out of them. I’ve got two 
chaps from the aircraft works that are perfect naturals, 
and one who can really act. They’d rather set their hearts 
on a real skeleton. Of course we could have the thing 
screened from the audience and use a bit of suggestion; in 
fact I'd prefer it myself. But you know how it is, a few 
slap-up props are good for morale. It’s more for the effect 
on the cast I want it, than anything.” 

“T wish I had one for you.” She spoke mechanically; 
she had been, for a few moments, quite startled by his 
change of tone. It had been almost a change of personality. 
She recognized in him for the first time what she had un- 
consciously missed most, because in her own world she had 
been used.to taking it for granted; the voice of a man talk- 
ing with casual confidence about a job. Her recent pa- 
tronizing amusement felt suddenly like impertinence, and 
would have embarrassed her in the company of anyone less 
easy. She said, “Have you done much of that kind of 
thing?” 

“Oh, well, on and off, you know. I produced at school, 
and acted a bit. And when I went up to Oxford, I was in 
Ouds.” 

“Really?” He couldn’t have made the Ouds, she was 
thinking, on looks alone. “I might even have seen you, 
then. No, I suppose not; the only one I’ve seen in the last 
four years was The Tempest, one of the summer ones. You 
weren’t in that.” 
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He grinned. “Don’t you remember me? Well, I a7 hurt.” 

This was more than awkward. She cast her mind back: 
the Ferdinand, fair and much too small; the Prospero, 
broad, and the voice too deep; the Trinculo, definitely not. 
Perhaps she might have missed him in a minor part. She 
said, apologetically, “I came in too late for a programme; 
and there were so many beards.” 

“Not on me.” Far from being hurt, he was plainly en- 
joying himself immensely. 

“Well, I give up.” 

He leaned forward, then suddenly dropped his arms so 
that they hung beside his knees. His face, thrust out, took 
on a mournful and malevolent stare. It recalled to her the 
face he had made for Betty and Christine; but this time it 
expressed, with startling vividness, the tragic lostness which 
one glimpses sometimes in the eyes of a monkey sitting 
quiet in the corner of its cage. 


“T prithee, let me bring thee where crabs grow, 
And I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts . . .” 


Even after she had heard, and remembered, the gross 
and forlorn voice whose sullenness had been so curiously 
moving, she exclaimed, “You're pulling my leg. Don’t try 
to tell me the Caliban was you.” 

“And you never knew me again. You can’t imagine what 
that does to me. And I had such cute green gills. I made 
them myself, out of pig-bladder.” 

“Well, now that P've got my breath, let me congratulate 
you. You were far better than the Stratford man the same 
year. 

“Who, Streatley? I think he was all right, if you see it 
funny. Shakespeare may have done, at that. The Eliza- 
bethan sense of humour was so much tougher than ours, 
one’s apt to over-interpret what one can’t swallow, don’t 
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you find? Still, I must say I feel a sort of sadness for the 
poor beast, myself.” 

“But the face. Was it a mask?” 

“Just greasepaint. I pooled ideas with the chap they sent 
down from town, and did it myself, after the dress re- 
hearsal.” He added, with modest satisfaction, “The gills 
were mine. He was rather against them, but he admitted 
in the end they were a help. I always think there ought 
to be something a bit fishy about Caliban, don’t you? After 
all, he saelt like a fish.” | 

“What else have you done?” Surely, she thought, they 
could hardly let him get away with grotesques very often; 
the puzzle was that he should ever have wanted to. 

“I was the First Madman in Malfi. That was great fun. 
A sort of cheese-coloured face; paralyzed down one side. 
Like this.” He illustrated, with unpleasant realism. “Oh, 
and Oberon the year after.” 

“But I remember reading about that. Was that you?” 

“I was after Bottom, really, but they weren’t having 
any. Still, Toller was very good, and I'd had a lot of fun, 
so I couldn’t grouse. There’s something in Oberon, too, if 
he isn’t prettified; great mistake, that. I believe I’ve got a 
couple of snaps somewhere, if all this doesn’t bore you 
stiff. But are you feeling tired?” 

“Not at all. Let me look.” 

He fished a thick, rubbed leather wallet out of his 
pocket. “I expect they’re here. It hasn’t been turned out 
in years. Yes, here we are.” He handed them over; the 
work, she saw, of a competent amateur, no doubt one of 
the cast. “It looks a strong make-up,” he said, “for the open 
air. But the audience wasn’t very close; and of course the 
lighting came on halfway through.” 

“It’s very striking,” she said, covering an inward dis- 
appointment. “But I still wouldn’t have known you. | 
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should have thought your own face would have done, with 
a few quirks here and there.” 

“T tried it. But I didn’t fancy it.” He spoke with an off- 
handedness which was, somehow, more definite than em- 
phasis would have been. 

“Did you keep any of the clippings about it? The one 
from the Observer, for instance? I’d like to see it again.” 

“Very likely.” He produced a strip of newsprint, and 
handed it over. When she had taken it, he looked for the 
first time embarrassed and fidgeted aimlessly with the 
papers that were left. She ran her eye down the cutting, 
confirming the impressions she had retained. 

“. . No such allowances, however, had to be made for 
Julian Fleming’s Oberon. Here was a fresh, strong and con- 
sistent interpretation. If it owed something not only to 
Shakespeare but to the dark Dionysus of the Bacchae, the 
theft justified itself. A few technical faults, which experi- 
ence will remedy, were offset by imaginative coherence, a 
fine presence and a delivery which wasted nothing of the 
great incantations. One hardly expects, by now, to find 
anything new brought to the Promontory speech; this 
young actor conveyed into it something Orphic which, 
contemporaneously, might well have scared the Imperial 
Votaress from her compliment, and more than half scared 
one member of the audience at least. It seemed a pity to 
handicap a flexible and subtle performance with a make-up 
so heavily stylized that it approximated to a mask; enough 
came through, however, to set up a standard inimical to 
indulgence elsewhere, and . . .” 

She looked up. “I know less than nothing about the 
theatre from inside. But I should have thought that after a 
notice like this in a London paper, you wouldn’t have much 
difficulty in breaking into the professional stage.” 

He said, with what seemed complete indifference, “Oh, 
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not by now, I should think. They have short memories, 
you know.” 

She said quickly, “You had an offer, then?” 

“Vaguely. But there were—various difficulties. I hadn’t 
had my viva, or the result of my finals or anything. And 
so on. Oh, well, there were any amount of things.” He took 
the cutting from her, and put it back. He would have 
taken the photographs too—he had a look as if he suddenly 
wanted to close the subject—but she withdrew them, and 
sliding away the top ones, took out the one below. 

“This isn’t Oberon,” she said. “What is it?” 

A second glance made obvious what it was: a flash, taken 
during performance, of one of the Boar’s Head Tavern 
scenes from Henry IV. Beside an unconvincing lath fire- 
place, Falstaff, crudely whiskered and padded, with bloat 
lines pencilled on a youthful face, was standing with a 
tankard. Near him on a long settle Prince Hal was loung- 
ing, long-legged in silk hose, one hanging scalloped sleeve 
brushing the floor, smiling up with lazy impudence into his 
face. He looked slight and graceful and immensely young; 
it must have been taken before he was fully grown. 

“Well,” she said, “here at last is something I can recog- 
nize you in. Was this one of the plays at school?” 

“Which? Let’s look.” Not only his face, but his voice 
had altered; both had a guarded lack of expression she had 
never known in him before. He leaned forward, took the 
picture before she had made any movement to return it, 
and gave it a cursory glance. “I thought it was another 
from the Dream. Really, the rubbish one does accumulate 
if one doesn’t have a purge from time to time. No wonder 
this wallet won’t shut.” 

He made as if to put the photograph back, but, instead, 
leaned’ out of his chair and tossed it into the fire. It struck 
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the unburned end of a log, glanced away, and fell into the 
fender. Hilary picked it up. 

“What did you do that for?” 

“Sorry. I didn’t mean to make a mess of your fireplace.” 

“Don’t throw it away. You'll be glad to have it, later on.” 

“T really can’t think of any reason why.” 

He spoke with the appearance of lightness; she sensed, 
below it, a tension which she tried to ease by continuing 
to talk. 

“Oh, nothing seems so dead-and-done-with as the fairly 
recent past. But you don’t want to throw out the baby 
along with the bath-water. In a few years you'll be sorry 
not to have a complete record. What about your memoirs?” 
She smiled. “You'll want this for the chapter on Early 
Successes.” 

“Very funny.” 

She looked up, quite at a loss. He had spoken with a bit- 
terness which was made doubly disconcerting by his evi- 
dent impression of having adequately concealed it. That he 
should suspect her of amusing herself at his expense not 
only hurt but bewildered her; it seemed both unreasonable 
and unintelligent. 

“It wasn’t meant to be so funny. Quite a lot of people 
have started in Ouds and got to the West End. Why not 

ou?” 

“Why not indeed?” He had recovered an almost con- 
vincing flippancy. ““When I open at His Majesty’s, [ll send 

ou stalls.” 

“Pll hold you to that. I shall keep this, and give it you 
then. Don’t laugh, I mean it.” 

“ve got to laugh. But it isn’t rudely meant.” He added, 
under his breath, “Early successes. Great God.” 

She had been watching his face, and, before she could 
prevent herself, said without the defensive impersonality 
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which had become a habit with her, “Things stop matter- 
ing. I promise you they do.” 

“T don’t quite see what you mean.” 

His face had frozen. She regretted her folly; but the 
conversation had to be rescued. “Oh, I mean any of the 
contretemps that loom at the time. For instance . . .” She 
related a story against herself, about an indispensable ob- 
ject she had dropped on the theatre floor on the first occa- 
sion when she had assisted Sanderson. It was true that she 
had minded a good deal. The operation had had to be held 
up for five minutes while it was re-sterilized; and she had 
been the first woman ever to be taken on Sanderson’s firm. 
“T couldn’t get myself inside the theatre for a week after- 
wards, even to look on. I imagined everyone talking about 
it. Then months later, when I knew him better, I men- 
tioned it to him by way of a joke, and he didn’t even re- 
member. People don’t; they’ve enough troubles of their 
own.” 

He said, slowly, “It was nice of you to tell me that. It 
isn’t much to the point, I’m afraid, but it was still nice of 
you. You don’t really want this thing, do you? You're 
welcome. Only stick it away somewhere, if you don’t 
mind.” 

She went over to her desk, and put it in a drawer. 
“About this skeleton; if you can’t get one, would a skull 
be any help? Now I think of it, I have got one of those.” 

“No, do you mean it? But that’s terrific. I can suggest 
the body perfectly well, under some sort of rags. And the 
hands, threaded cane would make those . . .” He was well 
away at once, as if nothing had happened. Relieved, she 
would have looked out the skull for him then and there, 
but of this he would not hear. “Grubbing about in cold 
boxrooms, when you're not feeling good. The show isn’t 
for a fortnight. Mayn’t I come and collect it, some time 
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next week? That is, if you don’t find me an intolerable 
nuisance, dodging i in and out?” His doubt about this was 
evidently genuine. She reassured him, and to her own 
rather disgusted surprise (for she detested third-rate ama- 
teur acting) found herself telling him that she was looking 
forward to seeing the show. She expected a naif gratifica- 
tion, but he looked doubtful. 

“Well, I suppose I shouldn’t daunt you, charity and all 
that. But your time’s rather precious, it realiy doesn’t seem 
fair. It’s just a romp, you know. The most I hope to do is 
to get the lines heard and keep it moving. It’s a draughty 
hole, too.” 

“T’d still like to come. What’s it called?” 

“High Barbary. It’s piratical—hell’s bells and buckets of 
blood. Plenty of good type-casting parts, though. And the 
fellow who does Morgan has really got something. He’s 
the test pilot at the aircraft place. Wouldn’t think it would 
leave him the energy, would you? He’s half promised to 
take me up one day. Don’t mention that at home, though, 
will you; you know how it is.” 

“Don’t be crazy,” she said, with a warmth that surprised 
herself. “You’re not ready for that sort of thing. The in- 
ternal strains are terrific. You couldn’t choose sty 
worse.’ 

“T thought you were all for me leading a normal life.” 

So he did get it, she thought. “Do you call stunt flying 
normal?” 

“I don’t know. The ordinary kind feels good. All right, ‘ 
if you think so. But it would have been something to look 
forward to.” 

After he had gone, she found that it was this sentence, 
with its lack of emphasis and its disturbing note of weary 
resignation, that stuck most in her mind. Thinking about 
it, she went to her desk and took out the snapshot again. 
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The pose, the charming effrontery of the smile, looked 
wholly confident and effortless. What a part for him, she 
thought. He’d give it all the glamour that Shakespeare 
meant it to have; and take the prig-speeches somehow in 
his stride, instead of letting them get him down all through 
the fun, as so many Prince Hals do. He has a nice sense of 
values—about dead dramatists. . . . But he prefers Caliban 
with gills made of pig-bladder. I suppose it must be some 
kind of inverted vanity. Young men are full of maggots in 
the head. 

The picture was still in her hand. She found she had 
now been looking at it for several minutes; and, shutting 
the drawer on it smartly, closed the top of the desk, for 
emphasis, as well. 

Lisa stayed in London four days instead of two. She 
came back with an air, which Hilary had come to recog- 
nize, of trying to be present but not wholly succeeding. 
But by next evening she was herself again—or, at all events, 
the self with which Hilary was familiar—and, coming to 
announce that dinner was almost ready, started, stared, and 
exclaimed, ““My dear, what have you got there? Are you 
meditating on your latter end? I warn you, if Annie sees it 
you'll have to be on the spot to render first-aid.” 

“Tm sorry.” Hilary followed her eyes and laughed. “I 
really ought to have put it away. Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt. I hope it didn’t give you a jolt.” 

“Considering what the news has been like lately, I 
shouldn’t have thought you needed a memento mori.” 

Rupert has been talking to her, Hilary thought; and put 
the thought away, as most people then were putting away 
thoughts that could serve no further good. 

“I want it for a quite escapist purpose, really. It’s going 
to be a stage property in a play about pirates. I promised 
it to that Fleming lad.” 

III 


“Oh, he acts, does he? Well, I’m not surprised.” 

“He does, I believe. But he’s only producing this time.” 

“If he has the smallest spark of talent, I wonder what 
he’s doing here. He couldn’t need much, with that maiden’s 
prayer of a face. But I suppose even for that, one needs a 
certain amount of drive.” 

It was not usual to find oneself making excuses for Lisa 
in order not to be annoyed. It was, indeed, so unreasonable 
that Hilary made herself particularly agreeable all through 
the ensuing meal. After it she explained that she was be- 
hind with her records, and spread them out ostentatiously 
in her sitting-room lest anyone, including herself, should 
doubt it. 

He'll probably forget to come, she thought when the 
clock struck eight-thirty; but a few minutes later she heard 
him being shown through. 

“Are you busy?” he asked, looking respectfully at the 
day-book. 

“No, I’ve finished now. It’s more comfortable doing it 
here than at the surgery.” 

“Yes, I should think so. Have you been looking after 
yourself?” 

Good heavens, she thought, has he got it into his head 
that I enjoy bad health? It serves me right. “I’m fit enough 
to push a house down. Look, there’s your skull.” 

“My word, what a beauty.” He turned it over, lovingly. 
“Isn’t.it clean?” 

“We prefer them that way. I hope it’s realistic enough.” 

“I should say so. I only mean it seems too good. All pol- 
ished up, and the lid fitting so beautifully. ‘To what base 
uses do we come, Horatio.’ ” 

“You can keep it, ready for that.” 

“Hark at her, sweetie-pie.” He addressed the skull, 
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which returned a gap-toothed grin. “She thinks the milk 
isn’t wiped off our mouths yet.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to do it?” 

“Vl tell you in ten years. You know”—he twirled the 
skull intimately between two fingers—“one knows simply 
everything about Hamlet at, say, nineteen. But everything 
—from the outside. It looks fine. Then one reads it again, 
after something’s happened, or something. And the outside 
has a little crack, if you see what I mean, through which 
you get a minute glimpse into the interior. Then you feel 
a bit of a fool, if you’ve any sense at all, and you put it in 
cold storage to take a look at when you're thirty.” 

He gave the last word so airy a remoteness that it might 
have been “fifty” with equal effect. The clean white chops 
of the skull grinned quietly at Hilary from between his 
hands. 

“I expect you’re right,” she said. 

He wandered over with his burden, and, ignoring the 
second chair, curled himself on the hearthrug at her feet. 

“I wonder just what sort of hell it was,” he said, “that 
Shakespeare went through. The private part, I mean. I 
think it will be a pity, really, if anyone ever digs up the 
facts. Not that they'd tell you anything, I daresay. But 
meanwhile, everyone who reads Hamlet will always be 
able to think maybe it was something like their own. And 
that’s rather steadying . . . I expect.” 

“Yes,” she said. 

She looked down at him, for he was looking at the fire, 
the skull lying slackly on his knees. She waited, quietly, 
- hoping he would say more; but presently, without -self- 
consciousness or jar, he collected himself into the moment. 
Lifting the hinged vault of the skull, and peering with in- 
terest into the cavity, he asked, “Is that what they did to 
my head?” 
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“My dear!” Carried along by laughter, it slipped out un- 
awares. “Not that size. Give it to me.” 

He uncurled and shifted himself to lay it in her lap, rest- 
ing his arm there along with it. She showed him on the 
temporal bone the area of Sanderson’s flap, as nearly as 
she could remember. 

“Quite a good slice, though,” he observed with un- 
ashamed importance. “Could you still find it on me?” 

“With that thick hair? Not by looking; one could still 
feel ite] expect.” 

He laid his head confidingly on her knees, so close to 
the skull that they almost touched brows. She put it down 
quickly on the floor, and drew her fingers through the 
heavy dark sweep of hair across his forehead. Faintly she 
traced the elliptical edge of the incision; the union had 
been the least degree uneven, so that it was palpable still, 
but it felt sound enough. As she explored it with the deli- 
cate stroking movements that were necessary to find so 
slight an outline at all (for the external weal had vanished 
long ago) she felt a difference in his weight and pressure, 
and saw that he had relaxed sleepily, and closed his eyes. 
Abruptly she took her hand away. 

“Don’t stop,” he murmured placidly. “It feels nice.” 

“Don’t be such a baby.” She laughed, and pushed his 
head away; but she had stood his hair on end, and had to 
smooth it back again. He submitted with undisturbed do- 
cility. 

“Did you find it?” 

“Just. It’s going on nicely. Don’t knock it about.” 

“Oh, I’m really very tender with it. I’m developing a 
permanent crouch from avoiding the low beam in the hall.” 
Recovering the skull, from which he seemed loth to be 
separated, he remarked, “Queer to think one has this all 
the time, inside, isn’t it? I wonder what mine looks like.” 
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“I have the advantage of you; I’ve seen an X-ray.” 
“Nothing’s hid from you, is it? Quite alarming. Did I 
look just the same?” 

“Not really. This is a narrow one; a woman’s, probably. 
The malar bones and the jaw would both be broader. And 
I don’t think I shall give it you, it’s making you morbid.” 

“Oh, no, but why? It’s interesting. I mean, to know that 
everyone has a second face hidden away that nobody’s ever 
seen. Except, of course, for an occasional witch-doctor 
here and there.” He smiled up at her, a strand of hair 
which had resisted her ministrations falling down over one 
eye. 

“Well,” she observed, “it may be interesting to know; 
but to get much enjoyment out of it one would need to 
be pretty seriously dissatisfied with the face on top.” 

He said nothing, but fiddled with the jawbone of the 
skull. Presently he exclaimed, “Good Lord, this hinges too; 
you never told me,” and made an elaborate business of 
closing it again. She saw that he had flushed to the roots 
of his hair, and was stooping to hide it. How is one to cope 
with him? she thought. To ease things over, she embarked 
on an anecdote about a skeleton, not remarkable for sub- 
tlety, retrieved from her early student days. It was received 
with a most flattering hilarity. 

“Tl have to go,” he said presently, “after wasting an- 
other of your evenings. Sling me out, you know, any time. 
Shall I put ‘Skull of mutineer kindly lent by Dr. Hilary 
Mansell’ on the programme?” 

“Not unless you want to get me struck off for adver- 
tising. Shall I want a ticket, by the way, or do they collect 
inside?” 

“They do, but I’ve reserved you a seat, of course. Oh, 
Lord, that reminds me, I’m forgetting all my messages. 
Mother says she hopes you can come round to our place to 
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tea first, then you and she can go together. Is that O.K.?” 

“Why, yes, I think so. Yes, please thank her from me 
and say that unless something urgent turns up I’d be de- 
lighted.” There was no possible way of evading it this 
time; and, in any case, the desire to do so seemed increas- 
ingly silly and ungracious. “About five?” 

“Well, if you could make it earlier. Just so that Pll see 
you before I have to leave.” He had become a little con- 
strained; and would have borne off the skull naked under 
his arm if she had not pointed out to him in time the paper 
and string she had prepared. When he had gone, she got 
out her engagement-book, and drew on the half-page for 
the evening of Saturday week a thick square frame, en- 


closing a blank. 
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Q. 


THE HOUSE WAS A SMALLISH, BUT VERY PLEASANT COM- 
bination of the Georgian style with the Cotswold tradition. 
It had a shell portico, broad windows, and the stone-tiled 
Cotswold roof which, being pegged together, moulds it- 
self ever so slightly with age, like an integument, over the 
supporting beams, letting their bony structure appear. 
Patches of gold lichen, their colour warm in the last light, 
patterned it here and there, and on the ledge above the 
porch stonecrop had taken root. She rang, and was taken 
by a well-trained maid into a room whose proportions 
were as perfect as the period of the house had made her 
expect. The contents had taste, good spacing, and the air 
of having accumulated effortlessly over some generations, 
by contrast with which the best efforts of interior decora- 
tors appear over-slick. From the pool of light under a 
parchment-shaded standard lamp, Mrs. Fleming came for- 
ward to meet her; behind, in the shadows, looking very 
neat and well-behaved, Julian was already on his feet. 
“How splendid that you were able to get here in good 
time.” The outstretched hand felt fragile and its faint pres- 
sure made Hilary’s naturally firm grip seem a little over- 
hearty. “I hear you’ve been having a. busy time. We were 
so sorry about New Year’s Eve, but of course we quite 
understood.” Hilary made suitable responses. In the early 
days of her training, elderly relatives, and some of her 
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mother’s friends, had had the same air of making well-bred 
allowances for an odd way of. life and she had learned to 
take it in her stride. 

“Things are easing off a little,” she said; “they often do, 
just before the spring rush begins. I’ve been looking for- 
ward to my evening off.” As soon as this homely expres- 
sion was out of her mouth it seemed to her that she had 
chosen it with conscious challenge; and that the slightest 
contact of their two personalities would throw up, in- 
evitably and always, effects like this. 

Mrs. Fleming said, “It’s very good of you to give it up 
to us. I’m afraid it isn’t going to be a very exciting evening 
for you; in fact, I was just saying to Julian that I felt sure 
you would prefer a quiet dinner and a little music, to rest 
you, instead of being dragged off to see amateur theatri- 
cals in a draughty hall. He expects everyone to share his 
enthusiasms.” She smiled at him with affectionate indul- 
gence, as if he had insisted on littering the floor with clock- 
work trains. 

“T couldn’t possibly let her off.” Julian was still stand- 
ing a little in the background, with the shy deprecating 
smile which, lately, she had less often seen. He was wear- 
ing a dark suit and, because she had generally met him 
fresh from the road, looked by contrast very well- 
brushed and combed down. “After all, a vital member of 
the cast is appearing by her permission.” 

“What do you mean, dear? Is one of them a patient of 
yours, Dr. Mansell?” 

“He means the skull, I expect,” said Hilary. 

Mrs. Fleming gave a delicate shudder. “That horrible 
thing. I made him take it straight down to the hall. It made 
me feel quite uncanny to see it about his room. Of course, 
it was very kind of you to lend it. It’s a very fine specimen, 
Julian tells me, though I’m afraid one looks just as grue- 
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some as another to me. But I expect to you such things are 
all part of the day’s work, aren’t they? I do hope it won’t 
get damaged in any way.” 

“It won’t matter a bit if it does; I never use it.” 

“You mustn’t be so good-natured, or Julian will be tak- 
ing advantage of you right and left. He has no conscience 
at all about these productions of his. Still, I think these 
little entertainments do give pleasure to the local people. 
They have so few outlets, and when the performers are all 
relatives and friends of the audience the standard is for- 
tunately not very critical. Do make yourself comfortable 
here by the fire; I'll ring for tea at once, now you're here. 
Julian, dear, take Dr. Mansell’s coat.” 

Julian did so. He had been hovering for some minutes, 
as Hilary had been aware, in readiness to perform this 
office, but hesitating to interrupt. 

Tea arrived, and was dispensed by Mrs. Fleming behind 
faultlessly polished silver; Julian kept the little scones and 
wafer sandwiches in motion with unobtrusive assiduity. 
It was, Hilary reflected, like a scene typifying the English 
Home; Hollywood, with the help of technical advisers, 
could hardly have made it prettier. There was small-talk 
about the London plays of the moment, which developed 
into rather tricky going because Hilary and Mrs. Fleming 
had, it turned out, each visited those which the other had 
carefully avoided. Mrs. Fleming was charmingly tactful 
about Hilary’s selections, saying that she had heard they 
were most interesting and unusual, and that it was very 
enterprising of her to go; making her feel as if they had 
been censorable eccentricities at Sunday theatres, instead 
of such ordinary current successes as offered mild contro- 
versy and mental stimulus. Anxious to make the amende 
honorable, she assured her hostess that friends had spoken 
of her plays in the highest terms, and found herself assent- 
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_ ing to the opinion that with so many terrible happenings 
in the world, it was such a pity to put on plays that pro- 
duced a sense of strain. As she was meditating, fascinated, 
on the ease with which they had thus dismissed all sur- 
viving Greek tragedy, the major efforts of the Elizabeth- 
ans, Ibsen and an odd Russian or two, something made her 
look up, and she surprised Julian watching her face. She 
busied herself quickly with her teacup; he had looked so 
painfully young and unprovided with the world’s armour. 
She thought of the kindly, aloof humour with which this 
situation would have been met by other young men she 
knew—if, indeed, they had put themselves to the trouble 
of noticing it at all. There seemed nothing to do about it 
but drink her China tea and remark, brightly, that they 
always went on that principle very strongly in the Hos- 
pital Christmas shows. 

“Yes, indeed. I was taken to one by a friend whose son 
was a medical student at the time. I remember it was most 
high-spirited and amusing, but the jokes were rather diffi- 
cult for a lay person to understand.” Her voice conveyed 
a suspicion that it was probably better so. “And did you 
take part in them yourself?” 

“No, none of the women did. It was considered more 
fun to have the female parts taken by men. The beefier the 
better, of course.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Fleming. “Of course. How amusing.” 

There was a slight pause, into which Julian rushed head- 
long, apologizing for the fact that he would have to be 
getting along, that he had some props to check up on, that 
one had to allow a bit of a margin, and that he had prom- 
ised to make one or two people up. While he was speaking, 
a silvery insistent bell somewhere in the house began to 
ring. 

“Yes, dear, run along,” said his mother. “I’m sure Dr. 
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Mansell will excuse you. But just answer the telephone be- 
fore you go. Clara does so muddle the messages some- 
times.” The conversation turned to maids, a topic on which 
Mrs. Fleming’s views were highly representative. They 
were still on the subject when the door opened and closed 
quietly, and Julian came back into the room. He looked so 
reluctant to say anything that Hilary was sure an urgent 
call had come for her. But it was not at Hilary that he was 
looking. 

“Yes, dear?” said Mrs. Fleming. “What was it? I hope 
it’s nothing unpleasant; you look quite upset.” 

“Well,” said Julian slowly, “something rather upsetting’s 
happened.” He put up his hand and straightened his tie. 
“Tt seems Tom Phelps had engine-trouble with a plane he 
took up this afternoon. He managed to make a landing, 
but he was the other side of Bristol when it happened, and 
had to come down at Filton. He’s just rung up the works 
to say he’s not been able to get the plane fixed, and he can’t 
be back here before tomorrow.” 

Hilary looked at him curiously. It was, no doubt, a mo- 
ment for exasperation, for dismay, even, possibly, for de- 
spair; but he was betraying none of these comprehensible 
emotions. He looked, in fact, anxious, wary and nervously 
apologetic. 

“Oh, dear,’ his mother was saying, “how very vexing 
for you all. I suppose, with that possibility, he wasn’t really 
a very good person to have. But you said he was so much 
the best, didn’t you? It’s so late now to put it off, isn’t it? 
What a pity.” . 

“Yes,” said Julian, looking at the middle distance. “It is 
a bit of a nuisance. We can’t call off the show and I’m 
afraid the only person who knows the lines is me.” 

There was a little silence. Hilary was about to fill it 
with some encouraging commonplace, when something 
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stayed her. She scarcely knew what it was; Mrs. Fleming 
was perfectly composed, almost too composed for the mo- 
ment, and oddly long in replying; but no doubt it was a 
principle with her to meet the minor crises of life with 
calm. And if Julian was looking as if he had been sent for 
to the Headmaster’s study, worry about the play could 
account for that. 

Mrs. Fleming looked up from her lap. 

“But, surely, dear, that will be a very difficult arrange- 
ment. You’ve made yourself responsible for so much of the 
organization, I should think it will cause a great deal of 
confusion if you take an important part on the stage as 
well.” Her voice had the unmistakable note of a good host- 
ess avoiding unpleasantness in the presence of a guest. 

“Well, I hope not. Most of the organization’s more or 
less coped with by now. We'll have to risk a few trifles 
coming unstuck. I mean, it’s just one of those things. The 
show must go on, and all that, you know.” He gave a 
shadow of his deprecating laugh. 

“Of course, you know best, dear, if you feel you can 
manage it. It would be a pity to disappoint the village. 
But I really can’t imagine why you’ didn’t arrange for a 
proper understudy, knowing what an uncertain quantity 
this man Phelps was. I thought it was always done.” 

“In a sense,” said Julian, rattling something in his pocket, 
“T am his understudy. In a. way. I mean, the possibilities 
were rather limited. . . . It’s Tom I mind most about, 
really. He was so keen, and he’ll be so sick about it.” 

Mrs. Fleming was looking again at her ringed hands 
folded in her lap. Hilary sensed the approach of another 
silence, and said quickly, “Never mind, he’ll feel better 
than if someone incompetent was going to make a mess of 
his part.” Julian flicked at her, sideways, a look which was 
a curious mixture of appeal and apprehension. She had 
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been about to say more on the same tyes but changed her 
mind and said nothing. 

“One has to allow, don’t you think, for the rather dif- 
ferent mentality of these village people? They’re so 
touchy, you know, Dr. Mansell, and so suspicious of any- 
thing that’s done for them. They’re quite willing to accept 
a certain amount of help with organization; but if people 
like ourselves seem to be trying to take advantage of it to 
come into the limelight, they resent it at once. They think 
of it as ostentation. Julian’s become so used to the free 
and easy life at Oxford, where a little egoism is considered 
rather amusing, that I’m afraid he sometimes forgets to 
allow for their point of view.” | 

“Oh, but surely not.” Hilary was so angry that her own 
careful voice made her feel quite sick. “It will be an- 
nounced, won’t it? I should have thought it would rather 
add to the excitement of the thing for them. Particularly 
when they get a much better . . .” Julian had not even 
looked at her this time, but she did not complete the sen- 
tence. “If they get value for their money, they won’t 
worry about who it is, do you think?” She felt, rather than 
saw, his tension relax. 

“Yes,” he said quickly. “It’s just a question of getting on 
with the job.” 

Mrs. Fleming had risen in her chair. “Well, dear, Dr. 
Mansell is quite right; we shall just have to look at it in 
that way and make the best of it. Don’t be late back, will 
you? I shan’t wait in the hall, now that you'll have your 
costume to change. I’ll have something cold left out for 
you; I shall probably go straight to bed.” 

“All right,” said Julian. He looked like a boy who has 
been beaten for a recognized offence, and is taking it with 
conventional good manners. “T’ll get out the car for you.” 

“And please remember, dear, that you have to be care- 
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ful of yourself, and don’t get carried away with any rough 
horseplay on the stage. It will make me very anxious if 
you do.” 

“We don’t really. It’s just effect, you know.” 

“Will you excuse me for a few minutes, Dr. Mansell? 
There are one or two things I must see about before I go. 
. . . You had better be hurrying, hadn’t you, Julian, now 
you have all these extra preparations to make. I hope it will . 
be a success, in spite of everything.” 

She went out of the room, quietly and erectly. Hilary 
was left, to make such suitable conversation as might occur 
to her. Lacking time for meditation, she only said, “Pll 
keep my fingers crossed for you. The best of luck.” 

“Thanks,” said Julian. He went over to one of the win- 
dows, closed the curtains, and proceeded methodically to 
the next. “I suppose I’d better be getting along.” 

“What sort of a part is it?” She felt both of them un- 
equal to the kind of talk with which silence would inevi- 
tably be filled. “The dashing hero, or what?” 

“Good Lord, no.” He spoke with an instant, sponta- 
neous revulsion which gathered force from being largely 
suppressed. “Captain Morgan. An extremely dirty villain. 
Tom did it very well.” 

“I daresay we shall find he isn’t indispensable.” He 
would not turn to meet her smile. 

“We'll rub through, I expect. I hope to God I can get 
into those boots of his. If I split the coat it can’t be helped 
see Ohy Chriss.” 

“Whatever is it?” 

“The beard. That fixes everything.” He turned round 
to face her like someone confronted with irretrievable ca- 
tastrophe, his studied restraint forgotten. He looked almost 
desperate. “I might have known. Something like this had 
to happen. I zold the damned idiot not to take it home.” 
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“Is that so awful?” His sense of disaster had infected her 
in spite of herself. “Is there a lot of talk about it in the 
play?” 

“Oh, probably. No, perhaps there isn’t. But it’s—oh, 
well, it’s just an essentially bearded sort of part. He was 
called Blackbeard, even.” 

“Well, that will be quite simple to cut.” 

He said half to himself, as if he had not heard, “What 
on earth can I have instead?” 

“Instead of a beard?” 

“I must have something . . . Blast him, he would do it. 
Just to play a damn fool joke on some girl.” It occurred to 
her that, except when he was semi-conscious on the theatre 
table, she had never till now heard him swear. 

“But does it really matter so much? I don’t suppose any- 
one in the audience will know he was bearded—I didn’t. 
And if they do they won’t care.” 

“Well, I do. It’s—it’s completely off-putting. Don’t you 
see it will mean making up practically straight?” 

“But why not? You'd have a few lines, or something.” 

“T hat’s not enough!” He almost snapped it at her. There 
was a pause. He said, awkwardly, “Actually, I never feel 
myself on the stage unless I look different. I really don’t 
know why.” 

If he did know, she thought, it was no time to be ask- 
ing. She said, matter-of-factly, “You know a good deal 
about make-up. You'll think of something.” 

“I shall have to,” he said. He walked away from her, 
to a glass that hung on the wall. She saw him put up his 
hand to his face, but his back was to her and she could not 
tell what he was doing. Presently, with a look of one who 
has solved something, he turned round. “I wonder—have 
you got your bag here with you, by any chance? Your 
doctor’s bag, I mean?” 
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“No. But I’ve got my car. What is it you want?” 

“Oh, no, but what a frightful sweat for you.” His face 
had lightened, however, with relief. “No, I couldn’t pos- 
sibly. Dragging you about at this time of night.” _ 

“I had to pick something up from the surgery, in any 
case, on my way back.” She had rightly judged that this 
would do for one so ready to be convinced. “What shall 
I bring?” 

“IT oughtn’t to let you. But if you really mean that . . . 
It’s just a roll of strapping, the narrow sort. I had some, 
but it went bad with keeping.” 

“That’s simple. I'll give you a lift to the hall—it will be 
on my way—and bring it straight back to you there.” 

“Tt would make all the difference. You always seem to 
be on the spot when one’s in a jam.” He had almost re- 
covered his normal smile. 

“Td better make my apologies to Mrs. Fleming, hadn’t 
I, before I go?” She tried to make this necessary remark 
sound trite and meaningless, and hoped she had succeeded. 

“Oh, yes, of course. I don’t know exactly where she is 
at the moment. . . . Don’t worry, I'll run up and tell her.” 

He was gone scarcely more than two minutes; long 
enough, however, to give Hilary time for reflection. If she 
had not put her patched-up relations with Mrs. Fleming 
finally beyond repair, there seemed very little she had 
left undone towards it. She shrugged her shoulders; the 
milk had been spilled in a decent cause. After thought, she 
felt no more inclined to sacrifice Julian on the altar of so- — 
cial finesse than she had felt at the time, and would have 
done the same again. Besides, what had it all been about? 
Sectarian scruples about the stage would not be likely to 
draw any fine line between acting and production, and 
Mrs. Fleming had not the sectarian air. It could only be 
supposed that her stated reasons were the real ones. Chew- 
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ing over her died, Hilary found herself thinking, If 
he were my son... 

He was back again, with a face of determined uncon- 
cern, and a large japanned make-up box under one arm. 

“She says,” he remarked with very plausible ease, “that 
you shouldn’t let me make such a nuisance of myself, but 
that it’s very good of you and she’ll see you in the hall.” 

She turned her own car while he got out Mrs. Fleming’s 
and drove it to the door; after which, directions for nego- 
tiating the drive and the gates filled in, for a few minutes, 
the encroaching pause. When they reached the road, and 
the pause engulfed them, she tried to look like the careful 
kind of driver who would expect silence in any case. 
Obliquely, in the windscreen, she saw Julian trying to look 
like a careful driver’s considerate passenger. It was no use. 
The silence was becoming corrosive. It was evident that 
he was not going to break it with anything to the purpose. 
She should not, she said to herself, have expected it. “Have 
you got many people to make up?” She could almost hear 
him sigh with relief. 

“Well, the principals completely, I expect, and some 
general touching-up. I’ve dared anyone to lay hands on a 
liner till I get there. You’ve no idea what they get up to. 
The women are self-supporting, thank goodness. They 
soon pick it up.” 

“Are there many?” she asked, lest the protecting trickle 
of talk should stop. 

“Only two. A dusky maiden chide a distracted heroine. 
The creole is one of the secretaries at the factory. She’s 
made an intensive study of Dorothy Lamour and does it 
ever so sweetly, particularly in the places where she’s sup- 
posed to behave like a hell-cat. And the younger of the 
school-mistresses is the heroine.’”’ He smiled to himself. 

“Is she good?” She found herself less eager than was 
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reasonable for one of his sudden spurts of enthusiasm. 

“Good as gold. The only thing is, one feels she’d make 
a better job of repelling Morgan’s dishonourable advances 
if she could bring herself to admit knowing what they 
mean. I’ve been on the point, once or twice, of suggesting 
she should go home and ask her mother to tell her. There 
are limits to a producer’s function, after all.” 

They laughed. A laugh is well enough in itself, but has 
a way of snapping the conversational thread. Presently 
Julian opened the make-up box, and proceeded to check 
the contents. She knew him well enough, by now, not to 
doubt that he had done this already, with a good deal more 
efficiency, before starting out. There were still six minutes 
or so to go. It felt like the prospect of an hour. 

A car passed them. Julian said, “Not dipping headlamps 
like that ought to be worth five pounds.” They agreed that 
driving-tests should be carried out at night. Four minutes. 
The fringes of the village began to appear. 

With the tail of her eye she saw him glance at her 
quickly, and then look straight ahead. 

“I suppose you gathered, all this Morgan business was 
rather unpremeditated. I’m sorry about it. [’m afraid I 
rather let you in.” 

Hilary lifted her foot on the accelerator. I ought to have 
known, she thought, he’d leave it till the last moment like 
this. She said, with cheerful vagueness, “Oh, I’m used to 
families. I belong to a large one.” 

“I ought to have said something before you came. I never 
thought of anything cropping up. . . . It’s hard to explain, 
really. Why she has this thing about my acting, I mean. 
It’s not that she’s narrow-minded about the stage, or any- 
thing. It’s just me. I think it must be just natural apprehen- 
sion at the prospect of my making a fool of myself in front 
of a number of people. She’s frightfully un-exhibitionistic 
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herself, and I suppose she extends it to me. That often hap- 
pens, I believe.” 

“Oh, but naturally. Stage-fright on someone else’s be- 
half must be much worse than on one’s own. . . . I sup- 
pose one would still feel that about someone belonging to 
one, even after they’d done pretty well for quite a time.” 

“You mean Ouds? Well, you were up yourself, weren’t 
you? It doesn’t amount to so much to anyone out of touch 
with the place. That’s another thing I ought to have told 
you; I—really haven’t often mentioned it. A few lines in 
a paper easily get overlooked. It was a bit awkward about 
Oberon, because unfortunately it made a headline, which 
I hadn’t thought of. However, I was down by that time, 
and I’ve more or less stuck to producing since. It’s a pity 
to upset people, I think.” 

“T believe,” said Hilary, “I ought to have turned left just 
now. However, we'll be there in a few minutes. . . . Even 
allowing for families, you don’t strike one, somehow, as 
likely to be a source of anxiety in a village hall.” 

“Well, I rather seem to let myself go to you. Perhaps 
it’s because you're the only person who’s seen me, literally, 
with the lid off. Or something. But after I had, I ought to 
have warned you. Not that anyone could have coped bet- 
ter if they’d known.” 

“Oh, I’ve had to do a certain amount of coping on my 
own account. You see, my mother made a great success of 
her domestic and family life, and she’d rather set her heart 
on my doing the same. She’s forgiven me now, but I don’t 
think she’s ever quite got over having a daughter who she 
feels has entirely wasted her vocation as a woman.” 

“T should hate to seem rude to your people in any way. 
But if anyone else had felt that about you, I should have 
said they weren’t right in the head.” 

The brakes squeaked. 
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“Oh, hullo,” said Julian. “Are we there? I wasn’t no- 
ticing.” 

Hilary herself had only noticed in time to overshoot the 
hall by ten yards. She backed. Through the open door be- 
yond the railings came sounds of purposeful confusion. A 
voice said, “Ah, here’s Mr. Fleming now. Ask him if you 
don’t believe me.” Julian, opening the car, remarked, 
“Looks about time I came.” 

“I won't be long. If you’re not about I’ll leave it with 
someone at the door.” 

“No, don’t do that, they can fetch me. Oh, just one 
thing. If you did happen to have a black eyeshade—for one 
eye, you know . . . ? Sounds crude, but I[ think I could 
work it in.” 

_ “Yes, I believe so.” At all events, she knew of a chemist 
who would sell it to her after hours. 

“Sometimes I wonder what I’d do without you.” He 
swung in through the doorway, the voices surging, in an 
eager wave, to meet him. 

It was five miles to the market town, along a good main 
road. Hilary extended her car; it gave a focus to attention, 
and kept the mind from unprofitable exploration of itself. 

There was no need after all to ask for him when she re- 
turned. He must have seen her through the open door as 
she stood looking, rather nervously, for some messenger 
not frantically preoccupied; for she saw him almost at 
once, jumping down from the stage-level in the wings. He 
had changed into his costume, a traditional affair with a 
waisted coat, ruffles and a cutlass-belt; and must have mis- 
calculated the size of Tom’s feet, for he was wearing tall 
thigh-boots which seemed not to incommode him. Though 
a strong smell of greasepaint preceded him, he had not 
made himself up yet, and had left his frilled shirt open, in 
readiness, at the neck. The things had not come from the 
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kind of establishment which cleans its costumes after every 
hiring; but, on him, this had merely the effect of making 
them look as if they had belonged to him for years. Al- 
ready his stance and instinctive movements seemed to be 
of the period, so perfectly that she did not think of it till 
afterwards. A few yards away a young lady in ringlets 
and yellow velvet, whose refinement marked her out at 
once as the distracted heroine, had looked up from the 
typescript she was conning to eye him wistfully. 

“You have been quick,” he said appreciatively. “(Check 
the cutlasses on the stage, Dick, if you’ve a minute, will 
you? We don’t want to be one short again.) Now I shall 
really have time to get down to it. You know, you've defi- 
nitely saved my life.” 

“Tm glad,” said Hilary, smiling at her own thoughts, 
and turned to go. 

“Aren’t you going to wish me luck?” 

It had occurred to her; but she had been so impressed 
by his competence that she had felt it to be rather insult- 
ing. Now she perceived, under the convention of flip- 
pancy, an actual appeal. She longed, helplessly, to meet it. 

“You know I do.” 

“Yes. Thanks.” He stood looking down at her, his hand 
on the sword-buckle at his belt. | 

“Oh, Mr. Fleming.” A voice of lingering sweetness and 
a waft of scented leg-tan heralded the Dusky Maiden, 
tightly and briefly wound into magenta cretonne, with a 
hibiscus-flower over each ear. “I can’t seem to get the hang 
of my sarong. It feels all anyhow. Would you tell me if it 
drapes properly at the back?” 

She rotated, sinuously. As Hilary disappeared, she heard 
him say in an abstracted voice already receding, “I 
shouldn’t worry, it looks pretty firm. So long as you’ve 
left yourself enough room to bend.” 
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Hilary filled in the next half-hour with a visit that would - 
do as well today as tomorrow, and arrived three minutes 
to curtain-time. The yeomanry had settled in, two bench- 
fuls of small boys were scuffing joyfully at the back; the 
gentry were appearing, adding their smells of fur and 
Elizabeth Arden to the basic ones of varnished pine, chalk, 
prayer-books and stale tobacco; and a thin lady in pale 
blue with a fox stole was playing “What Shall We Do 
with the Drunken Sailor?” very archly on a piano just 
under the stage. Hilary recognized from afar the back of 
Mrs. Fleming’s hat, with an empty seat beside it. She had 
been so preoccupied that she had actually not considered, 
tll now, what she was going to say when they met. 

Fate was kind to her. They had no more than exchanged 
- guarded smiles when the curtain was agitated from within, 
and yielded up a pink young man in a bow tie. Amid 
breathless silence, to which Hilary was happy to con- 
tribute, he embarked on a speech beginning, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, owing to unforeseen circumstances .. .” Its 
conclusion was greeted with social clapping from the front, 
interested clapping from the centre, and a furore from the 
small boys’ benches at the back. 

The play was a rip-roaring romance, vintage 1910, and 
struck Hilary at once as a sensible choice. It called for no 
subtleties of emotion or technique, offered plenty of parts 
in which the local accent could flourish unreproved, and 
allowed the whole cast to be excitingly involved. Before 
any of the principals were on, she had become aware that 
it differed from the amateur plays she had seen before in 
some particular which, since many of the players were raw 
enough, she could not at first define. Presently she realized 
that it was moving at almost a professional pace. 

While she was making this mental note, the hero came 
on. She had quite forgotten that there would have to be 
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one. He was a healthy and self-conscious young blond, 
very presentable except for a slight tendency to knock- 
knees which he underlined by refusing ever to balance his 
weight on both feet at once. His modest declaration to the 
captain’s daughter was interrupted by the sighting of the 
_ Jolly Roger just as the tender moment approached; action 
stations were called; the heroine cowered virginally; the 
stricken captain was borne in to entrust, with his last 
breath, the secret of the hidden bullion to her charge; and 
the dreaded name of Morgan was heard without. 

It was an entrance which the dramatist had been at pains 
to work up for several minutes beforehand; and during one 
of these minutes, Hilary slid a quick glance at Mrs. Flem- 
ing. She was looking, with composed attention, at the 
stage, and folding her programme into small pleats with 
great accuracy, as if some important use depended on her 
precision. Offstage, an evil and wholly unfamiliar voice 
snarled, “Stir, stir, you yellow scum. Break in this door.” 

The door swung open. His hand on his cutlass-hilt, 
Julian strode in. Hilary knew him by his clothes, which 
she had already seen. 

She had been prepared, by more than the needs of the 
play, for some degree of transformation; but had confi- 
dently, perhaps a little amusedly, looked forward to recog- 
nizing him through it. Instead she simply found herself 
receiving, along with the rest of the audience, a shock of 
fascinated repugnance. The face, on what might be called 
for convenience its good side, looked a vicious and hard- 
bitten forty-five. The other side was traversed, upward, 
by a great drawn scar which, disappearing under the eye- . 
shade, hinted vividly at some hideous mutilation of the con- 
cealed eye. Below it, as if by a contraction of the scar- 
tissue, the corner of the mouth was pulled into a perma- 
nent dog-like grin. 
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From where she sat, a few yards away, the mechanics 
of all this should have been, and to some extent were, 
apparent; but it needed concentration to work them out. 
He must have counted on a near view, and been at con- 
siderable pains to meet it. She wondered where, in his 
brief and sporadic experience, he had managed to pick up 
the technical knowledge. He could hardly have worked 
more finely for a close-up on the films. 

She was so set aback, and so absurdly shocked (remem- 
bering that glimpse in the wings) that it took her some 
time to settle into following the scene. She tried to find 
her way back as quickly as possible, feeling her too per- 
sonal thoughts a kind of failure in co-operation; for she 
sensed, at once, that he was in need of all he could get. 
Perhaps, she thought, nobody else could tell, as she could 
instantly, that he was painfully tense. Superficially, against 
the fidgeting of the others, he conveyed an air of complete 
assurance merely by remaining almost motionless in an 
effective pose, and using gesture sparely and to the point. 
It isn’t fair, she thought—scarcely knowing the strength of 
her own emotion because the purely dramatic response 
around her confused it—we ought to be shot, both of us, 
for coming at all. 

She had mislaid hopelessly the thread of the plot, which 
was beginning to ramify. At the point where she picked it 
up, he was having a show-down with the hero, and offer- 
ing him the choice between freedom with dishonour, and 
several horrid deaths. Her attention focussing, she became 
aware that the hero was doing unexpectedly well. She had’ 
been on the whole a passive playgoer, for whom one actor 
was good and another not; it had not occurred to her to 
ask herself how far one member of a cast was supporting 
another. Now her quickened perceptions recognized this 
process for the first time. The hero must have been Julian’s 
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senior by quite ten years; but it was like watching a fire 
of damp coal being stirred by artful application of the 
bellows. 

The plot thickened; the funny man was chased by a 
whiskered pirate amid side-splitting appreciation; Morgan 
had a passage with the Dusky Maiden, displaying brutal 
indifference to her discarded charms. The lady was not at 
ease on the emotional peaks; and Morgan, exhausted per- 
haps by his efforts with the hero, gave her little assistance 
in climbing them. But the scene, after all, required him to 
be impassive. 

The interval came soon after. Hilary, finding that re- 
freshments were being sold in aid of whatever charity they 
were supporting, hastened, perhaps too eagerly, to leave 
her seat and find Mrs. Fleming coffee. She came back, hav- 
ing killed five minutes of interval-time; and now some sort 
of comment could no longer be delayed. 

““They’re all doing very well, aren’t they? And enjoying 
themselves, too; country amateurs are generally so cowed 
and conscientious. Do you think it’s because there’s such 
a high proportion of men in the cast?” 

“T believe this society is unusual in actually having more 
available.” Mrs. Fleming’s manner was, irreproachably, 
that of a perfect hostess; nothing might have happened at 
all. “So many come from the new aircraft works. No 
doubt, as it gets larger, it will become socially quite self- 
contained.” She seemed to approve this prospect. “I don’t 
know how far Julian influenced the choice of play. He has 
very little experience in producing women, of course.” 

Lowering her voice discreetly, Hilary remarked, “I 
should say, considering his material, he was probably. wise.” 

“T don’t believe the level of talent was very high. But 
there must have been some disappointments, I’m afraid. 
When he gets carried away by an idea, he doesn’t always 
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make as certain as he should that no one’s Mel ley are 
upset.” 

“One can’t always, can one, if one means to get results?” 

She had spoken unthinkingly, out of her experience and 
instinctive way of thought; but as soon as the words were 
out of her mouth, she saw in Mrs. Fleming’s face that she 
had confirmed a conclusion, ratified a judgment on herself. 
Something like this had been expected of her, and she had 
supplied it. Perhaps, she thought, one generally did give 
other people what they expected; perhaps she too was con- 
ditioning Mrs. Fleming’s responses, perhaps her own sum- 
mary was as incomplete and as unfair. What was the use 
of recognizing these things when one could do so little 
about them? 

Having received no answer to the spoken question or 
the unspoken one, she went on, “He certainly seems to 
have pulled the cast well together.” 

“He gets on well with most people.” Mrs. Fleming at- 
tended to her coffee-cup. Her voice had been neutral and, 
apparently, quite indifferent. 

“And he’s giving a very capable and unselfish perform- 
ance himself, don’t you think?” Something had sooner or 
later to be done with an omission which was won sO 
oppressive; she got it over. 

“Acting used to be quite a little hobby of his, some years 
ago.’ 

Finality of tone could hardly have gone further. The 
rest of the conversation consisted of trivialities about the 
costumes and the inconveniences of the hall. 

The curtain went up again, and the play pursued its 
hearty and predictable course. 

It was not till the last threads were being tied, that 
Hilary had time for her own conclusions. She remembered 
his lack of all but vicarious rehearsal; the quality of his 
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support, of the play itself; the continual temptations to 
burlesque which both must have held out to anyone with 
a sophisticated technique. She remembered Caliban, an 
association which was still unreal because already, before 
she met him, she had ceased to think of it as a rendering at 
all; it had become part of her permanent conception of the 
play. With a hesitancy akin to fear she thought, But he 
must really be good; not by these standards, by others that 
I don’t sufficiently understand. What shall I do? For she 
had ceased, by now, to question her own sense of responsi- 
bility present and to come. 

The curtain was coming down. She clapped, like every- 
one else, with palm-scorching energy, feeling a little fid- 
geted as she did so by she scarcely knew what. As the cur- 
tain rose again on the assembled cast, she identified the 
source of her irritation with Mrs. Fleming, who in the 
midst of all this had been making, most uncharacteristi- 
cally, furtive efforts to touch up her face. At this moment 
Hilary realized that she had been, if not weeping, at least 
so near to it that she distrusted the light, It was a discovery 
so unsettling, so destructive of all the adjustments she her- 
self had been trying to make, that she scarcely noticed 
Julian being stamped and yelled for, and saw him appear 
in front of the curtain with vague surprise. 

Luckily there were many more curtain-calls after, and 
a full-length rendering of “God Save the King,” to which 
Hilary accorded a rigid Eyes Front. At the door of Mrs. 
Fleming’s car they said all the right things to one another, 
their courtesies, thought Hilary, were hygienic to the 
point of sterilization. Mrs. Fleming started the car imme- 
diately; she had already remarked, on the way down the 
hall, that Julian would have no difficulty, when he was 
ready, in getting a lift. 

Hilary’s own car was parked in an alley beyond the 
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stage door. She walked round to it at leisure, lighting a 
cigarette on the way to settle herself. She had almost 
reached it when she saw something white moving weirdly 
inside. Recovering from the unpleasant start it gave her— 
her nerves were not quite what they ought to be tonight— 
she threw open the door. The white object, which revealed 
itself as an indescribably streaked and filthy towel, was 
lowered, and from it emerged Julian’s face, recognizable _ 
and tentatively smiling. The car reeked of greasepaint. Out 
of one of his hip-pockets (he was of course still in cos- 
tume) trailed the fall of lace from his neck, which he had 
taken off to assist operations. He said, shyly, “Hullo,” and 
stuffed the towel into the pocket on the other side. 

“Well!” said Hilary, trying to pull herself together; she 
had counted on a longer breathing-space than this. “You 
made me jump, for a minute.” 

“Sorry.” He eased out his long booted legs to stand 
aside for her, and hovered uncertainly with one foot on — 
the running-board. “I just looked in to say good night. I 
never thanked you properly; there wasn’t time before.” 

Even by the dashboard lighting, she could see that his 
face was still very far from clean. A rim of brown clung 
along his hair-line, his cheekbones were high-lighted with 
removing-grease, and his eyelids, heavily blue, were fur- 
ther smudged with black from the liner. Aware perhaps 
of this, he fished out the towel and gave himself another 
scrub with it, shifting the grease but little else. The gen- 
eral outcome was a rather touching effect of innocent dis- 
sipation. 

“Come in and sit down for a minute,” she said. “It’s 
cold.” He climbed back again with willing promptness, 
and shut the door. It was a moment which found her quite 
incapable of the constructive thought she had meant to 
give it. She could only remember that he must be the only 
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member of the company for whom no one was waiting, 
somewhere or other, with a good word. 

“My dear,” she said, “if vos tc not pleased with yourself 
tonight, you ought to be.” 

“Was it all right?” Under the sketchiest pretence of 
casualness, he expanded so simply that she could no more 
have kept herself from giving him what he had come for 
than from continuing to breathe. 

“Of course it was. I don’t only mean you, I expected 
that. The whole thing. It moved so well.” 

‘“*That’s a relief. We were five minutes overtime, but it 
was twenty at the dress rehearsal. They were quite snappy 
on their cues tonight. You’ve no idea how difficult it is to . 
get it out of their heads that the audience needs a good 
five seconds to digest the last fellow’s lines. Which was 
why they wanted to do Hay Fever, I suppose.” 

“Well, they had fun with it in the end. I certainly did. 
Didn’t you?” 

“M-mm.” He stretched, and linked his hands behind his 
head. “You can call it that. It’s a funny thing, it never 
feels at all that way while it’s going on. Even if nothing 
goes wrong, and you feel more or less on top of things, I 
wouldn’t say . . . no, you can’t call it enjoyment, not at 
the time. More like walking a tight-rope, really. I suppose 
that sounds a fatuous thing to say after a romp like to- 
night; but you can’t help feeling it. And yet, when it’s all 
over . . . | wonder—I suppose you wouldn’t have a spare 
cigarette about you? I didn’t think to bring any, and now 
I suddenly feel like one.” 

She gave it him, wondering for how long he was pro- 
posing to settle down. He must surely. have things to see 
to; besides, it was scarcely warmer in the car than outside. 
The cigarette, which he was enjoying in the conscious 
way of the sporadic smoker, looked. queer with the rest 
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of his externals, and added to his rakishness something in- 
sidiously forlorn. 

“Of course,” he was saying, “the most hair-raising con- 
tretemps were going on practically all the time. Peters had 
to do, some pretty quick thinking when that ladder came 
down. It was rather good, the way he turned it into a 
laugh. When I saw him . . .” And so on, for several min- 
utes. He was, obviously, bursting with gossip of the kind 
which there would be nobody else to hear. It seemed the 
cruellest heartlessness to turn him away; and she dared 
not think how little she wanted to. But what was one to 
do with him? 

“Would you like a lift home?” she asked, after she had 
assured him for the third time that nobody in the audience 
had noticed whatever it had been. “I can easily take it in 
on my way.” 

“Thanks very much, but I don’t think just yet... I 
mean, there are one or two things . . . I'm keeping you, 
aren’t I?” 

“T’ve nothing to hurry for.” Yes, she should have realized 
that he could not go home yet. In fact, for the next half- 
hour or more he had, probably, nowhere in particular to 
go. It seemed a little hard. But if he was hoping that she 
would take him home with her (and she suspected in- 
creasingly that he was) he would really have to think 
again. This was deep Gloucestershire, not Oxford at the 
end of term. People would be talking. 

“It feels so odd,” he said wistfully, “just solemnly pack- 
ing up straight away and going home. But they’re like that, 
here.” 

“No party?” she asked, instead of changing the subject 
as dictated by common sense. 

“No party. The aircraft crowd will be fetching up at 
the Crown, of course; but they'll be happier on their own. 
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If there were anywhere else, I'd say come and have one 
with me. I owe you a drink, to put it mildly. But I expect 
you're dying to get back to bed.” 

“Tt isn’t as late yet as all that. The heroine looked nicely 
terrified, I thought. Perhaps her mother told her in time.” 

He grinned. “She hadn’t been as near up to my face 
before. I think it caught her sort of unprepared, from a 
foot away.” 

“Tt caught me unprepared, if it comes to that. It really 
was appalling.” 

He looked delighted. 

“That was entirely thanks to you. I’d have been nowhere 
without that strapping. You have to catch it with a dab 
of spirit-gum at the ends, or it starts to slip when you get 
warm. Then you work on the scar over the top of it; the 
difference in texture is just right. I’ve had the idea in mind 
for some time.” 

“Whatever gave it you in the first place?” 

“T saw it once in the street. An ex-soldier, I should say.” 
He drew calmly on his cigarette. “Looked like a gunshot - 
job. The original took in the whole corner of the mouth 
as well, but that would have made speaking too difficult. 
Interesting thing, though, a certain amount of one-sided 
tension is quite a help if you want to alter your voice. I 
didn’t know till I tried.” 

“Julian, a head keeps peering out from that door and 
then vanishing. Do you think they’re looking for you?” 

“Oh.” He gathered himself together, reluctantly. “Yes, 
I suppose I shall have to go in, anyhow, and say good-bye 
to people. And change. After that”—he looked at her in- 
genuously out of blue dark-rimmed eyes—“T think I shall 
probably go for a quite long walk.” 

‘Don’t be ridiculous.” She had to laugh; he had done 
it with such infuriating efficiency, and she could not even 
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tell if he knew it or not. “You’re coming back for some 
supper with me. Then you can walk home, if you still 
want to. Or there’s a bicycle you can borrow.” 

“That would be simply marvellous. But I feel ’m rather 
planting myself on you. In fact, I know I am.” 

“I want to talk to you.” (Odd how one could trip on 
the moment of decision before one knew one had reached 
it, like a threshold in the dark.) “How long will you be?” 

“Five minutes, inclusive. We’re leaving all the clearing-up 
till tomorrow, and I can finish my face on the way.” 

He was back in six, dressed after a fashion and fixing 
his tie as he came. 

“Td have been quicker,” he apologized, “but I had to 
co-opt two men to get me out of my boots.” As she 
started the car, he wedged a large tin of grease between 
his knees, and proceeded to use it with what, considering 
he had no mirror, seemed creditable efficiency. “Am I re- 
spectable?” he asked presently. “If it’s not taking your 
eye off the road?” 

“Presentable, anyway. You don’t look very respectable, 
for some reason. I think it’s because you’ve left some mas- 
cara on.” 

“Mascara!” He threw back his head and crowed with 
laughter. Even when he was unhappy, he remained child- 
ishly easy to amuse. “Lord love you, hark at the woman. 
You want to be careful who you say a thing like that to. 
Mascara. Well, well.” 

“Whatever it is, it’s still there.” 

“I only need have done one eye, but I forgot. A bit like 
blacking yourself all over to play Othello; I must be losing 
my grip. . . . Anyone would think, to hear me talk, that 
I was going to be doing this sort of thing for the rest of my 
life, wouldn’t they? Funny how I even feel, tonight, as if 
I were.” 
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“It isn’t funny,” she said. “You know that.” 

She heard him draw the swift breath that precedes im- 
petuous speech; but he was silent after all. 

“Tell me; what are you going to do for the rest of your 
life?” 

He said, with a little smile, “The Lord will provide, I 
shouldn’t wonder.” 

This was too true to be good; but she was not sure if it 
had been what he meant, and in any case did not want to 
think about it. 

“But is there anything else at all that you want to do, 
except this?” 

He answered at once, simply and flatly, “No.” 

The road zigzagged through a village, and she had to 
give her mind to the car. She was glad of the interruption; 
it had kept her, perhaps, from saying too much. She waited. 

“You're very good at putting up with people,” he said 
presently, “aren’t you? I suppose you get plenty of prac- 
tice. You'll need it all tonight, if you don’t look out. I get 
revoltingly garrulous after a show. I'll wake up perfectly » 
normal in the morning; but while it lasts, it’s absolute hell 
to keep it in.” 

“You needn’t; I like shop.” 

“You said that as if you meant it. The worst of it is, 
there isn’t any real shop to talk. Is it true what they say, 
that people who’ve had a leg off can still feel their toes?” 

“Yes, sometimes; why?” 

“That’s rather the way I feel.” 

“Except that the leg’s still there.” 

“That’s worse, in a way.” 

They had arrived. A light was showing in Lisa’s win- 
dow; she must have gone up to bed. The supper she would 
have left in Hilary’s sitting-room would be—it always was 
—plenty for two. Like all generous persons whose own 
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appetites are small, Lisa grossly over-estimated those of 
other people. She went out to get him a plate, and returned 
to find him stirring the damped-down fire into flame. 

“Thank you,” she said. “That’s better.” 

“T hope you don’t mind. It occurred to me, too late, that 
I haven’t known you seven years. It is seven years, isn’t it?” 

“That’s what old maids who read teacups say. Come and 
have some food.” 

“How did you guess,” he said presently, “that I was 
as hungry as this? I didn’t. But I'am.” 

“All that nervous energy. And think of the duel.” 

“Let’s not think of the duel, for pity’s sake, if you want 
me to digest anything.” He applied himself to his plate— 
he was certainly hungry—and in a little while looked up to 
say reflectively, “You are funny sometimes.” 

His personalities always had a disconcerting suddenness 
that caught her with one foot off the ground. She con- 
tented herself with raising an eyebrow at him. 

“You love to pretend you get it all out of textbooks, 
don’t you? I wonder why?” 

“T quite often do.” 

“Nervous energy!” The rim of black, still drawn along 
his lashes, gave something spuriously sinister to a charming 
smile. “All right, have it your own way.” 

She led the conversation back to the subject of make-up, 
and established it there with relief. 

When they had finished, they went over to the fire. By | 
now it was blazing, and there seemed no need to move the 
lamp-standard nearer. He took the chair opposite hers, and, 
when she offered him a cigarette, at first refused it and 
then changed his mind. 

“I shouldn’t keep smoking yours. It was funny, my not 
bringing any. Shows how long it is since I did anything.” 
He got up to give her a light, and at once settled himself, 
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with the naturalness of old habit, on the rug at her feet. 

“Well?” he said. 

Now that it had come to the point, she felt quite un- 
ready. Weakly temporizing on the brink, she said conver- 
sationally, “How long will it be, do you think, before 
you get another part?” 

“Never, I expect.” He said it as if it amused him, blow- 
ing a little cone of smoke into the air. 

“You don’t believe that.” 

“At the moment, no. That doesn’t stop it from being 
true.” 

She put a needless log on the fire, bracing herself. 

“Will you be angry if I say something I shouldn’t?” 

“There’s nothing you shouldn’t.” He leaned back against 
the chair beside her, his hands clasped round his knees. 
“Go on. I should like you to, even though it isn’t any use.” 

“But—” 

“Never mind that now. Go on.” 

“What do you think it is? That you can act? I’ve told 
you so, and in any case my opinion’s worth nothing com- 
pared with others you’ve had before. It’s much more diffi- 
cult than that.” 

“Even so,” he said, “it probably isn’t as simple as you 
think.” 

“It’s never simple. It wasn’t simple for me.” 

“For you?” He looked up at her in a kind of blank won- 
der. She had seen the look before, when she had made some 
(it had seemed to her) ordinary statement about her life 
or background; almost, she had thought, as if he expected 
her to have emerged from a vacuum. It always vaguely 
troubled her. 

“Why not for me? It happens to scores of people. Yes, 
getting my people to let me train took me more than a 
year. I spent years wanting to be the sort of person they 
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needed me to have been, but it wasn’t any use. And they 
weren't selfish; if ’'d wanted to get married, or take up 
music, or teach, they’d have made no trouble, I know. 
But they were middle-aged when I was born, and medicine 
was more than they could swallow; they belonged to the 
generation that talked about the New Woman, if you 
know what that means.” 

“IT know my Shaw. Go on.” 

“Being fond of them, I could see it as they did, too. 
That doesn’t help. . . . But this is the point: that even the 
best people don’t always know what it is they’re asking 
for. If they did, they wouldn’t ask it. They thought I only 
needed weaning from this silly idea, to give them a nice 
home-loving girl about the place. I knew that all they’d 
get would be a slowly-decaying corpse. They wouldn’t 
really have liked it, when it came to the point. So in the 
end, I went.” 

“Were you unhappy about it?” 

“Yes, very, for quite a while.” 

“What a shame.” He turned and stroked her knee. It 
was a caress entirely without sexual suggestion; a woman 
or a child could have made it. “You were right, of course. 
One can see the results.” 

“The result is that I’m a second-rate surgeon. I’m only 
alive instead of dead. And you may be a second-rate actor, 
for all I can be sure of. But you see why I asked you not 
to be angry, don’t you?” 

“[m not angry.” 

“Well?” 

“You see . . . I don’t know what it is, one could cope 
better if one did. I tell you, she has a thing about it. She 
—thinks 'd go to the bad in some way; she doesn’t say so 
but I know. It’s impossible even to begin to talk to her 
about it. I have an idea why, but—well, I can’t start about 
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that now. Anyhow, I honestly think it would kill her, or 
crack her up in some way, if I went on the stage. You'll 
say that isn’t reasonable; perhaps it isn’t. You can’t say, 
can you, why some people get better from a disease and 
some people die. But it’s no good arguing, if that’s the way 
itis; 

“My dear,” she said as gently as she could, “believe me, 
people don’t die so easily.” 

He looked into the fire. “Perhaps not; if one could af- 
ford to try it out. You see, I’m very fond of her.” 

“Of course,” she said quickly. “Of course, I know.” She 
had spoken as people make, sometimes, a swift movement 
to escape from a stab of pain. What she felt humiliated, 
it even frightened, her; she threw her will against it, and 
reduced it to a dulness which could be half ignored. “But 
it’s amazing, you know, how family pride will react to a 
little success. When I’d no more than passed my first M.B., 
my father was running round informing everyone to bor- 
ing-point, poor dear. I think you'd find that the first time 
you played lead, and got a good notice or two, it would be 
the same.” 

“No. There you couldn’t be more wrong.” His voice 
had a certainty that asked not to be questioned; she did not 
question it. There was a silence. Presently he said, “Be- 
sides, as I told you, it isn’t so simple. I very much doubt 
whether, professionally, I’'d stand a chance.” 

This made her angry, and she saw no point in hiding it. 
“That’s an excuse you make to yourself. You must know 
that as well as I do. You should face the real issue, at least.” 

“You mean that nicely, I know.” He spoke with a kind- 
ness that had unconscious dignity, and made her feel more 
rebuked than protest would have done. “I think you'll be- 
lieve me if I explain. If you’re going to take the stage 
seriously, the only way to start is in rep. You can’t pick 
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and choose your parts there; that’s just why it’s good train- 
ing. You don’t get typed; anyhow, not much before you're 
forty. They’re not going to take anyone my age to do 
character stuff all the time.” 

“I suppose not; why should they? What you want is an 
all-round training.” 

“They don’t take people to train from the bottom, you 
know. They take them to act.” 

“But I don’t . . . You’re not trying to tell me, are you, 
that you can only act character parts?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“But, Julian, why?” 

“T’ve never done anything else.” His face was growing 
closed and withdrawn. She tried to stir up her anger again, 
but could only feel bewildered impotence. 

“But ... it’s absurd. Surely you don’t need me to tell 
you that. You—you don’t look peculiar, or deformed. 
You’ve a good voice, you’ve no eccentric mannerisms. 
Why on earth shouldn’t you play straight parts? They 
must be much easier than what you’ve done. What’s to 
stop you?” 

“I don’t know.” His mouth was as obstinate, now, as 
a lying child’s. “I just have a thing about it.” 

“But you took Oberon and did very well.” 

“That’s not a straight part. I had . . . Oberon’s non- 
human.” 

“And there was—” But she remembered his oddness over 
the photograph, and something warned her to hold her 
peace. Besides, it had been a long time ago, and, she de- 
duced, in some way not a success. She thought again. 
“Well, perhaps you have got a thing, or whatever you 
call it. But then it matters all the more to do something 
about it. For its own sake, I mean. People can’t let their 
lives be governed by irrational phobias.” 
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“Oh, yes,” he said. “It’s easy to talk.” 

A display of resentment would have shaken her far less 
than the unsuspected reserve of bitterness from which he 
spoke. Somehow she had succeeded in really hurting him. 
She could see it would be wasting her time to ask him why. 

“Never mind,” she said, smiling. “You'll wake up one 
morning, sometime, and wonder what it was all about.” 

“That will be very nice.” 

He was perfectly polite. With a humility she had rarely 
shown to anyone in her life, she said, “I’m sorry. I’m just 
being tiresome and interfering. I only said all this because 
I thought you were good tonight; better than I’ve said. © 
Now I’ve spoilt it, haven’t I, preaching and nagging and 
carrying on?” 

“Of course you haven’t.” He seemed to come out of 
himself, and turned to her a face grown, in a moment, 
anxious and eager. “Please don’t think anything like that.” 
With impulsive swiftness he leaned up to her, and threw 
his arm across her knees. Now as before, there was no more 
in it than the coaxing gesture of a young boy. It made 
her feel restless, irritable and unsettled; she could almost 
have drawn away, but found that her hand was on his 
shoulder instead. He tucked himself more comfortably 
round her, giving her a little squeeze. “I’m not taking of- 
fence, I told you I wouldn’t. As far as that goes, I had a 
pretty good idea beforehand what you'd be likely to say.” 

“Then you’d much better not have let me.” 

“Actually, I had a curious feeling that I should like you 
to... . ‘But, Julian, why?” 

He had caught her own inflection so well that, in spite 
of everything, it succeeded in making her laugh. 

“I wasn’t going to ask why. I expect it was the same 
sort of feeling that makes people bite on a doubtful tooth.” 

“Partly that. But I think it was more—oh, I don’t know. 
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If you keep things in entirely, it makes you—sort of unreal 
to yourself. You start to wonder if you're really there.” 

“Ves, I used to feel that. You must feel it much more, 
being an actor.” 

“Say that again.” 

“{ only meant that it’s an actor’s job to externalize him- 
self. What’s the matter with that?” 

“Nothing. Nobody ever called me an actor before, that’s 
all. It felt rather strange.” 

“It feels quite natural to me.” 

“Does it?” He spoke with an irony so gentle that it was 
subtly caressing. Not without a certain irony of her own, 
she thought: He has a thing about playing straight parts. 

Outside in the hall, the grandfather clock struck eleven, 
sounding clearly in the pause. He sighed and said, “I’m 
afraid that means I ought to go.” 

“Will anyone be sitting up for you? I don’t think I ought 
to have asked you to come.” 

“I didn’t give you much choice, did I? No, itll be all 
right, if I can really borrow that bike. I'll bring it back to- 
morrow.” He made no move to bestir himself. She knew 
that she ought to dislodge him; and thought, with the 
weakness of one becoming tired, that her knees would feel 
cold when he had gone; she had got used to him there. 
Another minute or so would do. 

“Are you as good to everyone,” he said sleepily, “as 
you are to me?” 

“Don’t be silly.” 

“You would say that. I expect it comes so natural you 
don’t notice it. Don’t laugh, but I always remember . . . 
oh, you know. I always shall.” 

She had never felt less like laughing in her life. Their 
first conversation in the hospital garden had sprung, with 
an instinctive association, to her mind; she had never wholly 
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forgotten it, nor his look of shocked bewilderment when 
she had questioned him. In the moment when, now, he 
ceased to speak, her clearest thought was that then she had 
wanted something that Sanderson could send to the Lancet. 
It came back to her like an outrage. 

“That was nothing,” she said; and the external facts, 
in which she had had such satisfaction, seemed suddenly 
so sterile that she felt it to be true. 

“Nothing?” He was looking away from her, talking to 
the fire. “All that time. And—everything. You must have 
been frightfully busy, too. One forgets one isn’t the only 
person in the world.” 

“Tt wasn’t really so very long.” She cast back her mind. 
His whole spell of consciousness had been a matter of min- 
utes; through much of it she had been plying him with the 
routine questions, and making notes. He had been dream- 
ing, she remembered, when she came into the room. It was 
likely enough that out of the limbo of a jarred brain 
nothing remained with him but fragments of dream. She 
must have stirred the dream for a moment and deflected 
it, and it had coloured his imagination of her ever since. 

He said, “It made all the difference. I wanted to tell you. 
I was thinking, the other day, perhaps people sometimes 
don’t thank you, when they’re well, simply because they 
don’t want to remember making fools of themselves. So I 
thought I would.” 

“You didn’t make a fool of yourself, I told you that.” 
She felt her own memory entangled in his illusions. Had 
she really made some response that she had forgotten? She 
found that the thought brought her emotions to so slippery 
a place that she had to snatch them back in a panic. “I don’t 
suppose you remember as much about it as you think.” 

“I remember enough,” he said under his breath, and laid 
his head against her knee. In his voice and touch she felt 
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a nostalgia, a kind of undemanding weariness. She put her 
hand for a moment lightly on his hair. 

“You're tired out,” she said gently. “Go home to bed.” 

“All right.” He had spoken like that in the hospital room, 
docile and uncomplaining. He got to his feet, and stretched 
himself. Just as she had foreseen, it felt chilly when he had 
gone. She put on her coat and went out to the garage with 
him to find the bicycle. The night had cleared a little; it 
was moonless, but the stars threw the black edges of things 
against the sky. They tested the lamp and the tires and 
wheeled it round; he propped it against the winter-dry 
myrtle hedge at the gate. 

“Thank you,” he said, “for putting up with me. I can’t 
think of anyone else I’d have asked to do it tonight.” With- 
out hesitation or embarrassment, as if he had done it often 
before, he put his arm round her shoulders; it might have 
been the preliminary to a confidence. “God bless you. 
You're a darling. Good night.” He kissed her; quietly, af- 
fectionately, even comfortably, and let her go. She saw 
his head and shoulders against the dim sky, fixed as if self- 
consciousness had suddenly overtaken him; then they were 
gone and she heard the brittle sound of brushed leaves and 
the tick of the cycle-chain fading towards the road. 

Hilary went in, and smoked a cigarette by the fire. She 
began a second, put it out again, and, shaking herself out 
of her chair, went up to bed. But she was awake till a. 
late moon, rising an hour or so before the dawn, confused 
the sleeping cocks and set them to a ragged, uncertain 
crowing. 
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10. 


Ou, Gop, saID JULIAN TO HIMSELF, I HOPE IT KEEPS FINE. 

He walked out on to the terrace, feeling with relief and 
distrust the sunshine which, here in the shelter of the house, 
was almost as warm as spring. After yesterday’s rain, it 
seemed a turn of luck too good to be true; it probably was. 
He had known, at the time, that one ought to make some 
alternative plan in case of bad weather. None had sug- 
gested itself, and he had hoped for the best; which, of 
course, was simply asking for it. 

The air was bright and clear; too bright to count on. It 
was still only eleven. Obviously, one would have to be 
armed with some possible scheme in case. If it wasn’t too 
bad when he got there, there would be a certain amount 
of waiting about for it to clear, which would bring it near 
teatime, and she would suggest having it there; but there 
had been so much of that, it wouldn’t be decent. And sup- 
posing it were hopeless from the first. It would be ridicu- 
lous to take her an hour’s run in the rain to Cheltenham, 
simply to eat in some dim café, and none of the cinemas . 
were showing films worth crossing the street to see. The 
only reasonable or intelligible thing would be to put her 
in the car and bring her back here. It would stick out a 
mile. 

No, there was no way round it. If it looked doubtful 
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by lunchtime, he would have to say where he was going. 
That part was going to be difficult, in any case. 

Well, after all, she would have to come here, obviously, 
from time to time. If only she hadn’t been forced to come 
out in the open about the play. He had seen the whole thing 
ahead then, as he stood outside with his hand on the door, 
before he had walked into the room to tell them that Tom 
was out. Well, she must know that. She always handled 
these things well. If it came to the worst, it would probably 
pass off all right. 

God, if it would only keep fine. 

The weather had been uncertain since early morning; 
but, opening his eyes to sunshine and expectation, he 
hadn’t worried much. That, though, was before he had 
known that this was going to be one of the days when 
something was wrong, and his mother hated him. 

When he began to know, he had tried, as he always tried 
at first, to dismiss it as imagination. Then, as always, even 
after these years, he had searched himself for a cause. Could 
she have found out, for instance, that though she had 
made him sell Biscuit after the accident (old Lowe, of 
course, had backed her by forbidding him to ride) he 
slipped over to Pascoe’s twice a week? She had taken it 
into her head to blame Biscuit for the crash; and remember- 
ing nothing himself, he could not disprove it. She had said 
that as long as he kept him, she wouldn’t know an instant’s 
peace of mind, and as this was evidently a fact, Biscuit 
had had to go. He had sold the horse to Pascoe for half 
what he was worth, because Pascoe couldn’t afford him, 
would treat him properly, and, as one had known all along, 
let one exercise him now and again. But he had been 
terribly careful always, taking his breeches and boots in 
the car to change into on the way, and having a bath as 
soon as he got back lest the smell of horse should cling. 
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Still, some fool might have seen him and said something; 
and, when he knew today that something was wrong, he 
had led the conversation round indirectly to riding, hoping 
it might come out. He would have been glad for it to be 
that; but it had not been that, or anything that could be 
dealt with. It was the other thing. 

It must be seven years now, seven years and a month or 
two, since all this had begun. But even before, he had been 
aware of something. It had passed quickly then, and, ac- 
cepting as children do his original sin and wickedness in 
the eye of that perfection, he had been content to be for- 
given and had never thought it strange. He had never 
wondered, even for a moment, if a time could come when 
the sin would remain and the forgiveness cease. 

He could only remember one incident which had had a 
definable shape. He had been six or seven, perhaps, and a 
lady called Aunt-Louise-from-America had come to tea. 
He had never seen her before; she had been one of those 
courtesy aunts, an old school-friend of his mother’s prob- 
ably. He had been fascinated by her beautiful make-up, 
longing to ask her how she did it, and by her delicious 
smell and‘ the way her soft voice slipped upward in places 
where other people’s voices went down. He would have 
liked to sit and look at her, but she had insisted on taking 
notice of him, which had made him so shy that he had 
escaped at the earliest moment after tea. Wanting, how- 
ever, to study her again from a place of safety, he had gone 
into the hollow centre of the big deodar when she and his 
mother were sitting on the lawn. It had embarrassed him 
very much to find that she was still talking about him. 

He had been about to slip away again, feeling silly, when 
he had heard his mother’s voice, quick and defensive: as 
if she were standing up for him though she knew he was 
in the wrong. “Oh, but he'll lose that as he gets older. I 
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should hate him to grow into one of those too-good-look- 
ing young men. They’re always superficial and untrust- 
worthy. Julian’s really quite a manly little boy.” 

He hadn’t known what “superficial” meant; the grown- 
up form of “sissy” he had supposed. What had he done 
to make her afraid he might grow up like that? For she 
had been, though she had said not, he could tell by her 
voice. For months he had dreaded Aunt Louise appearing 
again. Then he had forgotten about it, until the thing had 
happened which he was never likely to forget. 

Since then, when something went wrong, he had always 
known that that was a part of it. Even when all was well, 
she kept him reminded—not directly, but by inference and 
remote illustration—that he had grown up with a handicap 
which would need a great deal of living down. He would 
need to be very careful, she had implied, to keep men from 
disliking him and the wrong sort of girls from making him 
look like a fool—the right sort would probably distrust 
him at sight. (This was his own private and crude analysis. ) 
He was, in fact, in a rather humiliating way not very good 
form. By the time he went up to the University, he had 
accepted this as unquestioningly as he might have done a 
speech impediment, lack of money, or reach-me-down 
clothes. It had been an agreeable surprise (though she had 
been right about the girls) to find people so decent to him 
on the whole. But then he had found out quite soon, with 
vast relief, how easy it was to be the kind of person no 
one takes very seriously. 

Not being taken seriously was obviously the way to live; 
and it had been obvious, too, what to do with the rest of 
oneself which this simple recipe did not employ. Provided 
one did it well enough—if one’s technique had the polished 
surface which gave invulnerability—one could get away 
with anything on the stage. If the disguise were really im- 
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penetrable, one could get an emotional response from other 
people honestly, without loss of self-respect; one could be- 
come real. 

He had given it up when it had seemed that, if he did 
not, she would altogether cast him out. He had thought 
then that there would be security, that the moments when 
something was wrong would cease. They had not ceased; 
the thing had gone on, descending out of clear weather, 
falling like rain on the just and the unjust of his days; a 
Sending, a curse. He never knew what had brought it, nor, _ 
when it was lifted, the cause of his absolution. There was 
only the central core of it at which he guessed. 

He had been over it a thousand times, eliminating every 
possibility except one. How often, in these moments of 
exile, he had walked up to the stiff straight-faced photo- 
graph on the wall, searching it with the acuity of hatred 
for a resemblance, a characteristic expression, a typical ges- 
ture to avoid. But what? There seemed no common factor. 
A clean, squared, military face with a clipped army mous- 
tache, disciplined, conventional; a stiff upper lip over a 
well-bred sentimentality. “All this emotion,” the face 
seemed to say to him, “not quite the thing. Not what I 
expect in a son of mine. A brisk walk and a cold bath, my 
boy. That’s the secret.” 

Now and again, in the night, he had thought he knew 
what was meant by “after death, the judgment.” Expelled 
from the body, one found oneself absolutely alone in abso- 
lute space. If one could cohere for the appointed time, one 
was admitted to heaven. Heaven was warm and enclosed, 
secure from intrusion; the branches and leaves of the tree 
of life encircled it, the sun through the leaves making it 
warm and sleepy; the river flowed through it, sun- 
‘warmed, and one could live and breathe in the river like a 
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fish in a summer stream. As long as he could remember, he 
had thought of heaven like this. 

After Biscuit had thrown him, he had not known at first 
that he was dead. His soul had loafed about, aimlessly, like 
an out-of-work at a street corner. Once he had been aware 
of cold, and had known then that something was amiss; 
but he had escaped from the cold and dreamed again. But 
presently the dreams had ceased, and he had known that 
he was dead and that the judgment was beginning. It was 
just as he had imagined. He was alone, a minute pin-point 
of self in the infinite black shadow of God. God’s face was 
turned away, because his soul was not yet proven. He must 
walk, like St. Peter on the sea, a certain way through the 
emptiness by his own power, before God would stretch 
out a hand. With a thrill of horror he had known that he 
was not ready. He should have died hereafter, there would 
have been a time for such a word. The fear of the ultimate 
loneliness was tearing him apart; God was receding, not 
approaching; and he began to sink. 

But all was not lost, for he could see beyond the great 
ring of eternity the mediatrix who could cause the cup to 
pass away. He had called to her, silently in the silence, 
knowing that with the call power went out of him and the 
last hope of salvation from himself. She had turned a little, 
and then she had turned away; and he had understood im- 
mediately that this was one of the times when something 
was wrong, and that it had been inevitable, always, that 
this should be the ultimate end. 

The gate of hell had opened, then, below him. Already 
the pull of its descending spiral was making his soul tenuous 
and misshapen; in another instant its disintegration would 
begin. At the very last, some reserve in him held him to- 
gether for a despairing thrust upward, such as the drown- 
ing make; and in this penultimate moment, the Other had 
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come, to whom in his extremity he had forgotten to pray. 
Unremembered, unimplored, moved only by the mercy 
which was her being, she had come to him from her own 
place, hidden in its shadow like a veil, and lifted him out 
of hell by the hand. 

Because she was there, pain and a heart-wrenching sick- 
ness had been like friends assuring him of safe return. For 
a little while he had been afraid to let her go, lest he might 
drift away again into the dark; and she must have known 
this, for although he could not speak, and did not know 
even the place in which they were, she had been close 
and consoling and had refused no comfort for which he 
had asked her; of this he was sure, though it was growing 
hard, now, to keep the fragments of true memory apart 
from the rest which was also, but differently, true. He 
could bring it all back, even now, if he shut his eyes. 

When, after so long, he had found her again, it had 
startled him at first to find her so different in daily life, her 
charity so armoured and disguised. It scarcely seemed, 
sometimes, that she remembered. But the armour had never 
deceived him. It made one, superficially, a little shy and 
uncertain how to approach her, and he wondered some- 
times if, supposing one had met her first in the ordinary 
way, one would have understood her at all, or would not 
even have been a little scared of her. Such speculations were 
pointless, for they had met as they must. 

“Thou art so true, that thoughts of thee suffice To make 
dreams truths, and fables histories . . .” He remembered 
the rest, and caught himself up quickly. If he began to let 
himself think like that, when he was with her he would 
remember it and wouldn’t be able to look at her, wonder- 
ing if she knew. 

Nothing was so strange about it all as the need of ex- 
ternal behaviour, having to keep in mind what stage of 
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an outward acquaintance they had got to, and observing 
the social rules. It was practically impossible to think of — 
her as an entity of the polite world who had a right to 
expect that one should return her hospitality suitably, and 
even, of all impossible incongruities, invite her home. (But 
please God, not today.) It was a violation of her mystery; 
one should go to her, always. But even if she knew that, 
she couldn’t say; and neither could he. 

The sky seemed as clear as ever. It would probably be 
all right. At least, there was no need to worry about it yet. 

yl Wien 

“Hullo, dear.” 

He saw at once, as his mother stepped out on to the 
terrace, that he was forgiven again. She was dressed for 
the garden, in the old cardigan and tweed skirt he knew 
as well as he did the parting in her hair. Suddenly every- 
thing settled, the sunlight even seemed more stable and 
lost its threatening sharpness; his thoughts rested, thank- 
fully, on the surface of things. 

“I was wondering where you'd got to. The Laytons want 
us to go there to dinner on Tuesday. I told her I was sure 
you were free.” 

“Yes, of course.” The Laytons were a bore, but in his 
reassurance and relief he was glad to appear delighted. 
“T’m not doing anything.” 

“We really must go into Cheltenham, I think, one day 
this week, and get you some white shirts. I’ve just been 
going through them; that Oxford laundry must have been 
disgraceful.” 

“I suppose it was rather fierce. What are you going to 
wear?” He always asked her this, knowing that she liked it. 

“I think the grey; they have seen it once, at the Abbots’; 
but I haven’t worn it there. Of course if I wore the blue, 
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it goes with the little jacket we chose in town. But I can’t 
make up my mind if it’s really me.” 

“Of course it is. That’s why I made you have it.” 

“Well, dear, Pll wear that if you like. I chose it to please 
you; I had meant to get something much quieter. You give 
me extravagant ideas, I sometimes think.” 

“Nonsense, you can carry it off. It looks rather regal.” 

“But, you absurd boy, I can’t look regal at the Laytons’. 
I’d better wear the grey.” He knew that she wanted him 
to persuade her, and did so. 

‘““Where’s your jacket, Julian?” she asked when the 
point was settled. “That pullover’s far too thin to wear 
out of doors this weather. I don’t want to have you ill 
again, after all I went through last year.” 

“T was just going in. Unless you'd like anything done 
out here.” 

“[m just going round the garden. Run and fetch your 
jacket, and you can come with me. It’s so beautiful now 
in the sun.” ake 

Yes, it was beautiful now, in the sun. Immediately it 
had come out from the silver edge of its concealing clouds, 
how easily, the cold mist could be forgotten. As they went 
down from the terrace into the wilderness-garden below, 
he almost found himself wishing that he weren’t going this 
afternoon, in case any awkwardness should crop up about 
it. Soon, of course; he had been looking forward to it a 
good deal; tomorrow, perhaps. And yet, as he knew from 
experience, once on the way he would be glad to have 
made the effort; like acting, or slipping off to ride Biscuit, 
these truancies gave him a mingled sense of value and of 
guilt. Sometimes he had gone when it was very difficult, 
when, having made no arrangement beforehand, there was 
no need, and when the worry involved outweighed all 
anticipated pleasure. He didn’t know why; only that if he 
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failed the impulse, he would not feel, as one should, good 
and unselfish, but defeated and accused. 

“Look,” he said, “I thought we should find something 
here,” and showed her the first violets in a sheltered dip of 
the long grass. She said, “How quick of you, dear, I should 
never have seen them,” and then, “It’s a shame to pick 
them, let them grow.” But when he had robbed the dark 
leaves of the fragile hope they had been hiding, and put 
it into her hand, he knew that he had pleased her after all. 

By lunchtime, a few small light clouds were drifting 
across the sun, making wings of shadow on the hills. But 
there was still no sign of anything serious; he would chance 
it, he thought. It would always be possible, if things took 
a turn for the worse, to ring up from somewhere. 

“See what’s come for you,” his mother said as they sat 
down. “The post gets later and later. It’s that new post- 
man; I’m sure he finishes this end so that he can drink at 
the Crown.” 

Julian deplored the postman, excused himself, and slit 
the thick envelope along the top. He would rather have 
kept it, but she wouldn’t have liked that. They always 
opened their letters at the table; it was a nice, sociable 
‘custom, she said, and gave one fresh things to talk about. 
He had recognized at a glance the rickety spacing of Chris’s 
typewriter, and fished inside for the letter, leaving the wad 
of typescript where it was. So Chris had finished it at last, 
he thought (carefully concealing his quickened interest) ; 
if it shaped up to plan, it ought to amount to something. 
If only he had managed, this time, to get the hang of speak- 
able dialogue. Chris’s stuff always read well, of course; too 
well. 

“What a fat, intriguing envelope, dear. Is it a catalogue, 
or what?” 

“No, it’s from Chris Tranter. You’ve met him, I think. 
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He came on the barge with us at Eights. Thick, fair man 
with a square face.” 

“Oh, yes. He brought me an ice, but it had melted. I 
remember he was quite mute until the boats came by, and 
then gave a perfectly deafening bellow almost in my ear.” 

“No, that would be Fox. Chris would talk till the race 
started, and then go to sleep.” 

“How odd. Never mind, dear, read his letter and then 
you can tell me the news.” 

Julian skimmed the page; he could read it again, prop- 
erly, later. 

“. . - So I haven’t altered the structure, essentially, ex- 
cept to write in a short scene for the brother and the prosti- 
tute in Act II, which I think gives the note better for what 
is coming. The rest is cut pretty near the bone, but ’m _ 
open to suggestion. As I said before, what I principally 
want from you is to vet the speech-rhythms. I’m a hope~ 
lessly visual type and shall never cure myself of primarily 
seeing words. You are almost completely auditory; so just 
mark the margin against anything you personally would 
find difficulty in putting over. Thank God I won’t be there 
to see you trail off with that gluey expression as if you 
were being choked with bread-sauce. By the way, when 
are you coming to town; surely the component parts of 
your skull are properly gummed up by now? There’s a 
man I want you to meet because, seriously, if this play 
gets taken I want to put you forward for Anthony; you're 
the only person I shall ever really see in the part. Don’t 
write back and say you'd rather do Old Ike, because that 
one’s wearing thin. I presume by this time you have man- 
aged to sell the acting idea to your people in some form or 
another; so unless you are absolutely set on rep., I don’t 
SCN Et Wao 

“I always think it’s so odd of people, don’t you, to type 
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their letters? It seems so un-intimate and casual, doesn’t it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” He returned the sheet unobtrusively 
to its envelope. “It would be rather a waste of time for 
Chris not to type his, because no one except Chris would 
be able to read them.” 

“Has he any interesting news?” 

“Nothing special . . . He doesn’t get about very much.” 

“He must be tied by his work, I suppose?” 

“Sort of. He works quite hard.” 

“You're not very communicative about him, dear. Don’t 
you like him as much as you did?” 

“Oh, yes, of course. Chris is all right. He’s in the Civil 
Service, actually. The Treasury, I think.” 

“That certainly doesn’t sound very exciting. Does he 
send you all his statistics? The envelope looks thick 
enough.” 

He laughed accommodatingly. “Well, not quite. It’s only 
something he’s written he wants me to look over.” 

“Well, dear, that’s very interesting. You made him sound 
quite dull. Is it novels he writes, or short stories? I should 
like to read it. Perhaps I should be more impartial than you 
would, being his friend.” 

“I expect you would, really.” He knew that Chris had 
a violent hoodoo about displaying unaccepted work, and 
would never have sent it even to him without practical 
purpose. “I don’t know if you'd care much about it, 
though. He’s rather leftish and strong-spoken, and there’s 
a sub-plot that . . .” 

“Oh, he’s discussed the book with you already, then?” 

“Just vaguely.” 

“Well, my dear, I think for anyone of my generation 
you could call me quite broadminded, don’t you?” 

“Oh, why, yes, of course. I was just thinking that per- 
haps—” , 
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“I should find it so much more interesting, knowing it 
was by a friend of yours I had actually met. What is it 
called?” 

“Hungry Harvest.” 

“What a queer title. It sounds almost a contradiction, 
doesn’t it?” 

“I suppose that was the idea.” 

“Yes, I see. That’s rather clever, isn’t it? You’re not 
getting on very fast with your lunch, dear, don’t let it 
get cold. If he wants his novel criticized, I expect he would 
be quite glad to get two different points of view.” 

“Well, there is that.” He kept his mouth full, hoping she 
would start another subject, but it didn’t work. “The only 
thing is, it’s not properly finished, so he might not want 
it seen.” 

“He must think very highly of your opinion, then, 
mustn’t he? Does he want you to suggest an ending?” 

“Not quite that. . . . He just wanted me to say if the 
dialogue sounded pane ~ 

She looked at her plate. When she Sale. she was still 
looking down. 

“If it’s a play he sent you, Julian, why did you tell me 
all this time that it was a novel?” 

“T don’t think I said, particularly.” 

“You didn’t correct me, did you? . . . I should have 
thought it would have been much better to have sent it to 
someone connected with the stage.” 

“He will, I expect, when he’s finished it.” 

“[’m afraid I should be of very little help in criticizing 
a play. I should never have made such a foolish suggestion, 
if you had explained to me in the beginning. Now we must 
really get on with our lunch, or it will be ruined.” 

Julian rediscovered the food on his plate, and, to avoid 
comment, pushed it down. The room itself looked differ- 
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ent, and he realized that the sun had gone in again. He © 
scarcely noticed it, except as the reflection cast by another 
kind of weather. Everything had been going so well. He 
wouldn’t be there at teatime. hangs? must be got right, 
somehow, before he went. 

“Chris keeps trying,” he said casually. “I don’t suppose 
he’ll do anything with it. But his job’s dull, and it cheers 
him up to have someone take his stuff seriously. He might 
get some of these left-wing amateurs to do it on a Sunday. 
Ill look it over sometime, he’ll be offended if I don’t.” 

He stared at the envelope, from which the uneven lines 
of an ill-used typewriter looked dumbly back at him; and 
remembered the evening when he and Chris had discussed 
the thing together. He found that the prospect of reading 
it repelled him, now, as much as the prospect of finishing 
his lunch. Still, if it got things right... 

“Poor boy.” Her voice was a little warmer already. 
“Yes, it must be an interest for him. Don’t hurt his feel- 
ings about it; one can always find something to praise, can’t 
one? There’s too much fault-finding in the world, I think.” 

Vics a 

“[’ve had such a nice letter from the Matron of the Cot- 
tage Hospital. When people are so appreciative, it’s a 
pleasure to do anything one can to help. There seems so 
little to send this time of year; but I think some time this 
week I shall let them have those old bound Punches— 
they’re rather out of date, but they would pass: the time, 
I expect, for people in bed.” 

Julian thought swiftly. The Cottage Hospital was only 
twenty minutes or so out of his way; it might simplify 
things considerably. 

“Tll run them down for you this afternoon, if you like.” 

“It’s hardly worth a special journey. One of us is sure 
to be passing before long.” 
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“I might as well.” ¢ 

“The weather looks rather uncertain, or I might come 
with you, just for the run. What do you think? We could 
wait a little, and see if it clears.” 

He got up, and walked to the window; not because it 
had not been clearly visible from where he sat. 

“Tt doesn’t look up to much, at the moment.” 

“It was beautiful, not long ago. I expect it will change 
again.” 

“We'd probably get a better run tomorrow. I’ll use to- 
day for some of the pottering things.” 

“There’s the Women’s Institute tomorrow. They’re 
earlier in winter; it would leave us very little time. Today 
would really be better.” 

“I think it’s definitely blowing up for rain.” He recog- 
nized the insistence with which she would sometimes pur- 
sue a point for no reason but that his response had had 
some reserve; and he gathered his resources together. For 
one brief moment, he thought that after all he could ring 
up and put it off on the grounds that it looked like rain; 
it would sound fairly natural, and it wasn’t likely that she 
was attaching much importance to it. But if he did, he 
would feel about her as he was feeling now about Chris. 
It couldn’t be lived with. No, the thing would just have to 
be handled with tact. He turned back to the table, smiling. 

“Let’s think up something properly organized for to- 
morrow. Or shall we do something reckless and unpre- 
meditated, to fill you with élan for the W.I.? I tell you 
what, I’ll wander round this afternoon seeking inspiration, 
and spring it on you out of the void? No?” He leaned over 
the table towards her, making it as persuasive as possible. 
If he could only start out having left everything right . . . 

“Please don’t be silly, Julian.” 

Something shrank in him. He knew the tone, and even 
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the words. How had he looked, what had he said? In any 
case, it was too late; it had happened now. 

“You have such an exaggerated manner sometimes, dear. 
I don’t like it; it makes you seem insincere. I’m sure you 
don’t mean to be, but it’s an affectation, and you know 
how I hate that. We'll think about tomorrow when it 
comes, though I have a great deal to do and I don’t suppose 
we shall be able to fit anything in. I think you're quite right 
about the weather today; it would probably have been dis- 
appointing. Really I have a thousand and one things to see 
to, and this would be a very good time to get them done.” 

She rang for the sweet, and, when the maid had gone 
again, talked on as if she had still been in the room. That 
was the worst of all, that she never allowed any crisis, any 
definition. Punishment would have seemed like forgiveness, 
rather than this withdrawal which was a reaction of the 
whole self. The loneliness it left was absolute; there was no 
appeal because, till the unknown moment of her return, 
nothing was there to receive appeals. 

He said, when they got up, “I don’t think I shall be in 
to tea”; and would gladly have gone through every anxiety 
again from the beginning, if she would only have ques- 
tioned him, or objected, or shown any concern for his 
comings and goings or for his being at all. It seemed some- 
times that if he had said at one of these moments “I am 
going to Johannesburg,” she would have answered, “Very 
well, dear,” and gone quietly out of the room as if he 
were already there. She had written him off, for an offence 
not of word or deed but of his own person; he knew this 
with the piercing certainty of childhood, whose condition 
it is to receive effect without cause. 

As he would have done after this in any case, he went 
out to the garage to get out his car. It was a thin red M.G., 
which he had bought at Oxford second-hand, but kept in 
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shape with careful servicing. It would still do eighty, on a 
good road. He chose a good road, though it was out of his 
way. 

“The release of speed, the sense of power submitting, 
without the disturbance of any unknown factor, to his 
control, gave him a simulacrum, for a while, of peace and 
freedom and invulnerability. It wouldn’t have lasted; but 
he remembered that this afternoon it had no need. He won- 
dered what he would have done with himself, if he hadn’t 
been going to her. Gone unannounced, he supposed, as he 
had done once or twice before. Or, if she were out, as had 
- happened sometimes, gone to Mott’s Cave. But of course, 
there would be that too. 

It had been an unpremeditated recklessness to ask her. 
Later, at night, it had seemed inconceivable to have aban- 
doned so much, so lightly, to an almost certainty of wreck. 
But thinking it over, he had known that it had sometime 
to be done; and, when it failed, perhaps that would be the 
best. One could cling to one’s myths too long, and offer 
them too much power. It would have to go, once it had 
been made forever impossible by the certain test. He put 
the thought from him, because he had a car to drive, and 
because to think even of the impossibility stirred a longing 
so intolerable that, unless he could succeed in forgetting 
it, he would arrive with nothing to say. 


I. 


“Loox.” [LiiLtary POINTED THROUGH THE CHECK CURTAINS 
of the teashop window. “It’s beginning to clear. Cheer up.” 

“Ts it? Oh, yes. That’s fine. I say, you’re not eating any- 
thing. Try one of these things with jam on.” 

Hilary looked round. If she had not been troubled for 
him, she would have reached by now the point of exaspera- 
tion. She remarked, restrainedly, “No, thank you. I’m still 
smoking the cigarette you gave me when we finished tea 
five minutes ago.” 

“Oh, good Lord. I’m terribly sorry. I don’t know what 
I was thinking about.” 

“Tt’s all right,” she said, smiling. “I wasn’t going to ask 
you.” 

“You're very forgiving.” He roused himself; she could 
see him struggling back to the fluency with which he had 
been talking nonsense a few minutes before. “No gentle- 
man ought to think in the presence of a lady. Like spitting. 
It isn’t done.” 

“Don’t consider it. A little accident like thinking can 
happen to anyone.” 

“I feel so badly about dragging you out here in all this 
rain. You must have got awfully wet getting out of the car. 
I ought to have taken you back to our place. I kept think- 
ing till the last minute it would clear.” 

“So it has.” 
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“Yes, it would now we’ve passed all the views.” 

“But that was one of the best parts, being so high and 
watching the rain come across the valley.” 

“You're terribly good about all this. I should think in 
actual fact you'll look back on this afternoon as the year’s 
high spot in discomfort and boredom.” 

“If you lay on the suggestion so powerfully, I probably 
shall. I thought I was enjoying myself till you began upset- 
ting my ideas.” 

‘It’s a sense of guilt, really, at having enjoyed it myself.” 

“IT don’t know whether you're giving me credit for 
brilliant deception or yourself for a thick skin. Would you 
really have enjoyed it if I’d been so bored?” 

“Quite honestly, no. But one can’t say “Thanks fright- 
fully for not being bored.’ Or can one?” 

“If one must mean it, I don’t see why not.” 

He looked at her with a faint smile, and said nothing. 

“T don’t mind your thinking,” she told him. “But don’t 
think at me. That really is annoying.” 

“Sorry, of course it must be. But it’s rather fascinating 
when someone makes a remark that more or less epitomizes 
them. A sort of heraldic device. ‘I don’t see why not.’ 
Argent, in a bend gules a scalpel of the first. Crest, a head 
sutured proper with mantling of the second.” 

“Good heavens. Wherever did you pick up all that?” 

“Oh, you have to get a smattering, if you do anything 
about costumes. Otherwise you perpetrate the most awful 
howlers. I remember once. . .” . 

With a little encouragement, he was well away. She lis- 
tened in quite genuine interest, but in still more relief. She 
had realized long since that he belonged to a type which 
mistrusts or fears its own capacity for introspection. Vio- 
lently extroverted activity would be his solution for all 
minor forms of internal strain. This afternoon he had talked 
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the hind leg off a donkey, as well as driving within the bare 
margin of safety until the road-surface had begun to com- 
pel discretion. (Fortunately he had not attempted these 
remedies simultaneously, and she had restrained him in 
neither since he had shown sufficient competence in both.) 
If these had failed him, something must be seriously wrong. 
He had never been distrait in her company before. With 
an older man, she would very likely have asked what was 
the matter; but she had no confidence that, if he wished 
to keep his own counsel, he would know how to do so 
without embarrassment to them both. 

It struck her afresh how urgently his temperament, as 
well as his abilities, required the outlet of the stage. It 
would give him extroversion without suppression; how 
could anyone with a lifetime’s knowledge of him fail to 
perceive it? No one could, she thought, without self-im- 
posed and deliberate blindness. 

“, . . sol had to go over them all,” he was saying, “with 
a pot of gold paint, and of course when it came to the 
time, not a damned one was dry. Everyone was careful, 
and nothing happened till we got to the part where . . .” 

I take it all too seriously, she thought, masking her pre- 
occupations with a show of lively attention. If he had a 
face like a peeled rabbit and no chin, I suppose he could 
be enduring the agonies of Hamlet, and all I should feel 
would be guilt at not feeling more, plus a longing to get 
home. As it is, he only has to look a little absent-minded— 
when probably it’s nothing at all but a certain embarrass- 
ment at having bungled the expedition . . . Why is one 
such a fool? 

“,.. and it wasn’t till he’d got right downstage and 
was starting the big love-scene that I noticed half his nose 
was gilded, the side facing the audience too . . .” 

Or if he’d only pose a little, she said to herself; or present 
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his profile as if he knew what he was doing; if he would 
thank one only a little less sincerely for not being bored 
. . . But the anecdote had come to an end, and it was time 
to be amused. 

“The sun’s definitely shining,” she said presently. “If 
we're going to do this cave of yours, don’t you think we 
ought to get on?” 

He looked across at her quickly, eagerness struggling 
with doubt in his all too expressive face. 

“We could do it, easily, before the light goes. But, hon- 
estly, do you want to? I mean, don’t mind saying, whatever 
you do. Are you feeling damp, or cold or anything? Don’t 
let me just drag you around. If you like, we could go into 
Cheltenham and see a flick.” 

It was almost on her tongue to ask him what was show- 
ing. A good film might take him out of himself, she 
thought. Though the rain had ceased, the weeping land- 
scape made any thought of inner earth strike like a chill. 
She could not have said, afterwards, what impulse it was 
that came to turn her from so reasonable a choice. 

“There are so many films. I’d rather see the cave. Just 
wait while I tidy up, and we'll catch this fine spell while 
it lasts.” 

She went out to the ramshackle little cloakroom in the 
garden, where the cracked mirror informed her that she 
might well have called it into consultation before tea. He 
had not put up the hood till after the rain began, and the 
wind had reduced her face and hair to a state of nature. 
Her ill-founded confidence in them must, she supposed, 
have been reflected from her companion; she had remarked 
in him before an imperviousness to details like this which 
would have pointed to complete indifference in anyone 
else. Sometimes she had been tempted so to regard it, for 
the sake of finality and peace. 
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The door had a rough, ill-fitting lock; the key stuck, 
and she had a few minutes’ trouble in releasing herself. Her 
efforts recalled some distant but unpleasant memory, which 
at first she could not place, till she remembered that the 
same thing had happened to her once as a young girl. Then, 
it had been in a windowless London basement, and she 
had hammered on the door (which the attendant had 
opened almost immediately) in a reasonless, stifling fear. 
This place was light, and the casement would have let her 
through without difficulty; so that it seemed an odd thing 
to recall, after all these years. 

When she got back he was waiting for her in the car. 
He had quietened down in the interval, and presently a 
steep gradient, full of sharp bends, demanded concentra- 
tion enough to keep him silent altogether. Afterwards, such 
thoughts as the pause had engendered seemed still to be 
containing him, though now and then, with an obvious 
effort, he would throw off a perfunctory comment on 
something they passed. She made no attempt of her own 
to develop conversation, because his erratic restlessness ap- 
peared to have left him; she noticed that his management 
of the car had toned down into a rational kind of enter- 
prise which was no doubt his normal style. Presently, how- 
ever, they came to a clear stretch, and with an air of 
thoughtful deliberation he began to accelerate. The needle 
climbed smoothly. It occurred to her that all through the 
drive, even during the times when she had been rather too 
conscious of the car for perfect comfort, she had been 
very little conscious of his movements, and it was borne 
in on her, suddenly, that his confidence sprang from a first- 
class technique. It came as a curiously new thought to her 
that for a number of things, twenty-three is the prime of 
life. But, of course, it was the better part of a year since 
she had first met him; by now he must be twenty-four. _ 
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This thought made her recollect that she had not passed 


the interval without undergoing a birthday herself. 

The finger of the speedometer had slid, unnoticeably, 
up to seventy. He sat at the wheel with a quiet that looked 
like indolence, his head tilted back a little, his eyelids re- 
laxed. Without any difference of expression he said, al- 
most as if he were continuing a conversation, “Do you 
know Leonardo’s Madonna of the Rocks?” 

“Yes,” she said, trying to recall how many years it was 
since she had seen it. Its image rose still vivid in her 
memory; a melancholy, mysterious and faintly sinister evo- 
cation. It had had a quality of answering the dropped 
thought with a little echoed whisper, a little, heart-chilling 
delay, like that with which the mine-shaft or the un- 
plumbed well receives a stone. “I wondered, when I saw it, 
whether there used to be any legend to explain the setting.” 

“Why not?” he said. “Oh, yes, I expect there would al- 
ways be a legend.” The needle, which had dropped to fifty 
while they spoke (he had the good driver’s knack of com- 
pensating, almost unconsciously, for lapses of attention 
however slight), started to move upward again. Perhaps 
it was for this reason that such further comments as she 
had felt like offering seemed just as well unmade. Presently 
the road began to wind a little, and he slowed down to 
forty. 

“One of the many things I dislike about Pater,” he said, 
“4s the extraordinary coarseness of perception with which 
he lifts the imagery that essentially belongs to her . . . to 
this picture, I mean . . . and uses it for effect about that 
other diabolical creature. You know the passage, of 
course.” 

She enjoyed, for a moment, a Beerbohmesque vision of 
Pater being informed by Julian that his perceptions were 
extraordinarily coarse; but, deciding on a quick glance that 
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her companion did not look a receptive subject for hu- 
mour, she kept it to herself. 

“You mean,” she said, “ ‘She is older than the rocks on 
which she sits’—? The part about the Gioconda? Does she . 
affect you as strongly as that?” 

“Personally,” he said, with rather excessive fiippancy, 
“she affects me like a near view of the Bottomless Pit.” 

“I admit I find her rather malign myself.” There had 
been an overtone in his voice which she had found inde- 
finably disturbing. “Somewhere or other—I can’t remem- 
ber where—I came across a theory that the Madonna of 
the Rocks is a kind of reverse of the medal; the beneficent 
aspect, you know.” 

“T don’t think I care for that theory very much.” There 
was a car a little way ahead of them; he devoted himself 
to passing it, efficiently and very correctly, as if some 
weighty enterprise hung on the achievement. It took him 
a couple of minutes; after which he said, “Beneficent, yes,” 
and relapsed into silence again. 

Hilary felt no disposition to interrupt his thoughts, be- 
ing suddenly absorbed in her own. For some undiscovered 
reason, the memory of David had returned to her after an 
absence of months, bringing with it a sense of flatness and 
banality never felt, or at all events never acknowledged, 
before. Her thoughts wandered on, with the looseness of 
association which comes from want of desire to follow 
their processes too closely: How much men lose, as they 
collect experience; but it gives them a certain capacity for 
protection, when they care to use it, and, to do them jus- 
tice, they quite often do. But to be at the mercy of a fresh, 
inchoate imagination, to be its raw material, a tambourine 
to take the rap when the spirits answer . . . What am I 
thinking, and why? We'd better talk. 
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“Why are we going down here?” she asked. “This looks 
like a private road to a farm.” 

“It is. It’s Mott’s Farm. The cave’s on their land. It’s 
only been discovered about fifty years.” His voice had be- 
come suddenly brisk and factual. “The story is that one of 
the young Motts was out rabbiting with a dog, and the 
rabbit dashed into a hole in the side of the hill, with the 
dog after it. So the lad brought his father along to help 
dig out the dog, and after they’d been at it for a bit one 
side of the hole collapsed inwards, and there was the cave. 
We'll have to call at the farm for the key. In summer they 
do a line in conducted tours; but they don’t bother con- 
ducting me, I’ve been too often. Here we are. Don’t get 
out, I shan’t be a moment.” 

He had stopped the car at a five-barred gate. Beyond it 
was a farmyard, containing hens and a midden, around 
which Julian picked his way with the neatness of one who 
knows the hard places. She saw him knock at a green door 
in a grey house, pause a minute or so in chat, and reappear. 

“Tve brought you one of the Vicar’s leaflets,” he re- 
marked. “Mrs. Mott insisted. Don’t read it now. It’s fright- 
fully informative and bright.” 

“Thank you. I'll keep it till I get home.” 

The lane had degenerated into a track, with a glutinous 
surface which sucked at the wheels. They bumped and 
slithered across a couple of fields, and fetched up under 
the sheer flank of a hill, whose base was stripped and 
broken as if by the erosion of water. Here and there a 
thin crust of turf clung to the rock, and it was in the mid- 
dle of one such surface that the outer arch of the cavé, 
evidently the recent handiwork of man, had been cut 
away. Within it, a lintel and posts of rough timber en- 
' closed a still rougher door, fastened with a padlock and 
chain. Julian unlocked it, and swung it back; the hinges, 
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rusty with late disuse and rain, moved with a heavy groan. 
The sun was declining, and the long blue shadow of the 
hillside, speaking already of dusk, seemed to make still 
deeper the blackness within. Peering, Hilary saw that after 
a few yards the mud-caked rock of the floor disappeared, 
abruptly, into nothing. She experienced, suddenly, a pow- 
erful disinclination to go on. 

“It looks a bit like the mouth of Tartarus, doesn’t it?” 
said Julian contentedly, “till you get a light. It isn’t really 
very deep; at least, the first part isn’t. Look.” 

He reached up to the inner side of the lintel, and a 
switch clicked. The void ahead became defined in a yel- 
low, melancholic glimmer, rising from the depths. She saw 
a rickety-looking ladder spanning a ten-foot drop. The 
cavity was steep, narrow and evil-looking like the mouth 
of an oubliette. At its foot, the walls were visible on every 
side save one, where a boulder partly concealed a fissure 
in the rock. 

“Tl go first, shall I,” he said, “to steady the ladder? It’s 
inclined to wobble.” He eased his long limbs down it with 
effortless grace, and stood waiting for her at the bottom. 

Hilary, annoyed by the consciousness that people do not 
appear at their best in foreshortened views from the bases 
of ladders (and this one had uncomfortably wide-spaced 
rungs), found that she disliked the cave more strongly than 
ever, but felt also that to let this appear would be not only — 
unkind, but faintly old-maidish. Craning down to look for 
footholds, she was relieved to see that her escort, though 
keeping the ladder firmly braced with a foot and arm, had 
modestly averted his eyes. When he turned to hand her 
down, he looked so full of quiet anticipation that not for 
anything would she have let him see how much the place 
oppressed her. They were out of sight of the sky, and only 
a little reflected light gave a cold blue-greyness to the 
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small patch of roof overhead. There was a chill, wet smell, 
the smell of limestone which is so much danker than the 
smell of earth. Somewhere out of sight water was dripping, 
not musically but with a dull smothered thud. 

“Through there,” said Julian. He spoke like someone 
who produces, as a birthday surprise, a not unworthy gift. 

She flattened herself, and edged through the crack be- 
hind the boulder. In this still more confined space, a stifling 
sense of imprisonment pressed on her like a physical 
weight. Because it was irrational, and she did not approve 
of irrational fears, she went on with a new determination. 
A dry little voice in her head, clinical and detached, re- 
marked, Quite a number of people have sub-acute claus- 
trophobia. It was odd, she said to herself, never to have 
diagnosed her own case before, but really quite interesting. 

“Ts it as narrow as this all the way?” she asked, turning 
her head to look for him. He was close behind her, backed 
to the rock. The question seemed to amuse him; he re- 
turned a proprietary smile. 

“Go on round the next bend, and you'll see.” 

She rounded a sharp buttress, and realized that the light 
was coming, now, not from behind but before. The crack 
widened. She came out into the cave. 

It was, she had to admit, an impressive transformation- 
scene. The place must have been twenty feet high, and not 
much less across. Here and there, along its irregular sides, 
the lime deposits of millenniums had dripped their char- 
acteristic fantasies; petrified cascades, pointed fringes like 
the beards of dragons, strong rods and thin waisted stems 
of water-polished stone. Curiosity, and the relief of wider 
space, pushed into the background the discomfort of her 
nerves. She went forward, realizing that what she could 
see was only an unknown fraction of the whole; for the 
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string of electric bulbs stapled into the roof adannareea 
downward, and evidently continued round a bend. 

“Do you like it?” said Julian close behind her. He spoke 
in the half-whisper that people use in an empty church. 

“It’s amazing.” She answered in the same voice; his, or 
the place, seemed to enforce it. “I'd no idea there was any- 
thing here on this scale.” 

“It’s rather off the track. There are so many showier 
ones, nearer the big towns. I like this better, myself.” 

He looked past her, down the broken perspective of 
shadow and dim light. His eyes seemed to have deepened 
and darkened, and in his face was a curious look of re- 
moteness and of rest. 

“The lower half is the best,” he said, moving forward. 
“Mind how you go, it’s uneven here and there.” 

Just beyond the bend, the floor sloped sharply, and the 
arch was divided by a thick pillar of rock. Passing this, she 
saw beyond her the dark sheen of water. More than half 
the wide oval of this inner chamber was a pool. Cold and 
unmoving as its containing stone, it stretched from a saucer 
shallowness, where the dull light easily found bottom, into 
impenetrable depth against the rocky wall. It set her mind 
seeking a phrase: “the dark backward and abysm of time.” 
It would not have astonished her if from the further depths 
a blunt saurian head had reared itself to blink at them with 
white eyes. She said something of the kind to Julian, who 
was standing, silent, beside her. He laughed softly. 

“You never know. This is only the front hall. There’s 
another cave, with an opening under the water-line. A few 
years ago, in a big drought, some men saw the mouth 
showing, and managed to get through. They found some- 
thing bigger than this, and their impression was that there 
was more, under more water, beyond. Nobody can say 
how far it goes.” 
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She felt a little shiver move over her body. 

“That’s rather frightening, isn’t it?” 

“Why?” He was smiling. “It’s rather fun, I think.” As 
if to justify this unsuccessful essay in expression, he added, 
“When you were little, didn’t you ever play at caves?” 

“No. Do most people?” 

“Oh, I should think nearly everyone. What else would 
one do about the tiger under the bed?” 

“Mine*was a tent. And camp-fires round it.” 

“You must have been one of those frail creatures with 
a night-light.” 

“Tm afraid I was.” 

“I suppose it’s race-memory, or something. Geologically 
speaking, it’s only yesterday that the tiger was real. And 
so was the cave—this one, among others. People lived here. 
It’s in the Vicar’s leaflet.” 

“T don’t think I should do well as a troglodyte.” 

“Don’t you?” he said; and looked into her eyes with the 
same strange withdrawn smile he had turned on the dark 
recessions of the rock. 

She felt indefinably disturbed by a change in him which, 
also, eluded definition; and tried, for the sake of reassur- 
ance, to dispel with bathetic brightness a mood which was 
beginning to tinge her own. “One imagines a squat crea- 
ture with matted hair and a prognathous jaw.” 

“T don’t think so.” : 
Her attempt had not brought conviction even to herself; 
she had not been able to raise her voice from the sub-tone 
with which they had all along been honouring the genius 

of the place. On him it had clearly had no effect at all. 

“You haven’t sat in the Chair yet. That’s very impor- 
tant.” : 

There was a flat square rock near the water’s edge, with 
a fall of stalactites behind it; a sunken plane in its centre 
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gave it the rough likeness of a throne. He motioned her 
towards it, with a quiet ceremoniousness. His gestures 
were, always, more expressive than he knew. An unknown 
apprehension and reluctance stirred her, mixed with an- 
other force which was not reluctance nor apprehension, 
but less to be trusted than either. She had an impulse to 
laugh, to say something unforgivably trite and crude 
which would make him flinch, and slam against her the 
door of this secret world whose darkling welcome was 
more disquieting than the water with its drowned laby- 
rinth below. But she moved forward instead, and, smiling 
to keep herself in countenance, sat down in the bed of the 
stone, leaning forward a little from the sharpness of the 
ribbed limestone, her hands on the rocky arms. 

He took a step or two towards her, then stood still, 
looking at her from a yard or two away. The intentness 
of his face frightened her. Till now, he had kept intact a 
surface, at least, of commonplace. She tried, for self-pro- 
tection, to reflect how absurd a picture she must make in 
her modern clothes, her parchment-coloured woollen dress 
and the dark blue coat hanging unsleeved from her shoul- 
ders, against this setting for a mermaid or a titaness. But 
her sense of humour failed her; she could feel nothing but 
a certainty of power to which her soul had not assented; 
which wisdom, or fear, warned her to evade. 

It was the place, she thought, the absolute exclusion of 
familiar light and living, the stillness: she understood, for 
the first time in her life, what the phrase “a stony silence” 
meant. It must be her own strong reaction to the cave, a 
compound of formless dread, and pride in quelling it, and 
over-gentleness for his. mood, which was adding force to 
this illusion. She must break it now; they must escape to 
the safe clichés of daylight, the red sports car, the Vicar’s 
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leaflet which explained everything it was useful, or good, 
to know. 

All this went so swiftly through her mind that the pause 
had scarcely had time to become significant. She saw in his 
eyes that convention, the fear of ridicule (perhaps only 
of his own) still partly held him; but so unsurely that a 
look from her, a gesture, accepting the dream, would loose 
“him from them altogether. She saw that a bald denial 
would be destructive cruelty already; he had betrayed 
himself too far. 

Without moving from where she sat, she said gently, 
“The light will soon be going, up above. Don’t you think 
we should leave soon?” 

“I suppose so.” It had happened as she had meant; with- 
out violence, reality was strengthening its hold on him 
again. But when she made to rise, he motioned her back 
into her seat. 

“Just a minute. There’s something you must see before 
you go. I nearly forgot.” 

He moved to the column of rock that divided the inner 
from the outer cave, and touched something she could not 
see. The place was filled with what seemed, by contrast 
with the yellow beading of sparse light, a dazzling colour- 
filled effulgence. There must have been three or four flood- 
lamps concealed, with their reflectors, in jutties and coigns 
of the stone. The deposits on the walls leaped into vivid 
ivories and rusts and greens; the water of the pool was a 
profound, hyaline blue. She exclaimed in admiration. 

“A bit obvious; but not bad theatre, I admit.’ He had 
raised his voice to an almost normal pitch; an echo, hitherto 
unheard, caught it and played inhumanly with it in the 
vault above. 

“It looks like a décor for Swan Lake.” She felt safe and 
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confident again; the memory of that short silence was al- 
ready fading. 

“P’ve never used it before. But I remembered, from my 
first conducted tour. I felt you ought to have the en- 
tires hs? 

Darkness, deep, dazzling, absolute, and suddener far 
than the most sudden death, annihilated the scene. His 
voice, as if it too had been a visible thing, stopped in mid- ° 
syllable. There was a pause; the half-incredulous pause that 
happens in any human company when electricity fails. 
Then Julian said, in the protesting bewilderment which 
someone always displays at such a moment, “Damn. I sup- 
pose I can’t possibly have blown a fuse.” 

He had spoken aloud again; sounding in the hollow of 
invisibility, the echo repeated him with an effect grown 
suddenly devilish and malign. 

“You must have.” She lowered her own voice, out of its 
reach. 

“There were two switches. . . . Oh, Lord. I suppose I 
should have turned off the other lighting first. God, what 
a fool. I might have known the wiring probably wouldn’t 
carry both.” 

“Try the switches again.” 

“T have. They’re both dead.” 

Slowly, like a wild beast whose cage has been opened 
and which looks out at first with hesitation before it 
springs, there advanced on Hilary the image all this time 
thrust back, the huge imponderable mass of the hill piled, 
earth and rock and boulder, three hundred feet above her 
head. She imagined the unseen roof slowly bowing, the 
first thin fissure widening, the thunderous, obliterating de- 
scent of a million tons. Her fingers clenched themselves on 
the rock. One must have control, one must rationalize . . . 
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“T really am most frightfully sorry.” 

If this nether darkness had fallen on his own room at | 
home, he could scarcely have shown less sense of insecu- 
rity and awe. He was begging her pardon for another con- 
tretemps, nothing more. While he spoke, the infection of 
his confidence thrust back her advancing horror. It was 
_ chiefly to make him speak again that she said, “Have you 
got a light?” 

“Let’s hope so.” His voice was nearer; she could hear a 
soft jingling as he searched his pockets. The sound was 
travelling past her, receding. 

“T’m here.” She rose to her feet, to go and find him. 

“I know. Stay where you are.” He was nearer again. “I 
shouldn’t walk about; you might get your feet wet.” 

She had forgotten the pool. Its ancient and wicked se- 
crecy, the undiscovered bourne behind it, added themselves 
to her nightmare. A water-drop splashed into it; she im- 
agined the ripple of something rising from the submerged 
inner cave. 

“Where are you?” The echo, lying in wait, pounced on 
the last word. “Ou, ou,” it chuckled; a gloating sound. 

“Flere; 

The scrape of his shoe sounded beside her. So great was 
the comfort of having him within reach, that she could 
hardly keep herself from gripping him. Lest he should 
pass, she said, “I’m still where you left me.” 

“Good.” She heard, closer, a soft brushing against the 
stone. “Oh, yes, here you are.” His hand passed over her 
shoulder. His touch was light and impersonal; he was 
checking his orientation. She longed to keep him, but was 
ashamed. The picture of the cracking roof grew again in 
her mind. 

“Did you find any matches?” 
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“Pm horribly afraid they’re in my top-coat in the car. 
How about that lighter of yours?” 

“Yes, of course. It’s in my bag.” She felt for the place 
where she had put it down, and fumbled through it, curs- 
ing inwardly her habits of accumulation. At last she found 
the thing, and not till then remembered, with an inward 
sinking, that yesterday she had been thinking that it needed 
to be refilled. The flint sparked brilliantly, a dazzle reveal- 
ing nothing; at the third attempt, the wick brought forth 
a tiny bud of flame, sufficient scarcely to define her own 
encircling hand. It went out. Nothing would revive it. 

“Why didn’t I think?” Even the momentary gleam had 
a little heartened her; she talked to prolong its effect. “I 
ought to have had something ready to catch from it, a let- 
ter or something. We could have got most of the way, 
with that.” 

“You talk as though we couldn’t get out without it.” 
She could hear a smile in his voice. “I must seem pretty 
dim, I know, but I’m not as dim as that. I know this place 
like the back of my hand. It would have been quicker 
with a light, that’s all. Come along. Just hang on to me.” 

His hands felt for hers, and held them. Before she could 
rise he said, softly, ‘““What is it?” 

“Nothing,” she said. “I just feel a little strange.” 

“I expect so.” He stood there, without moving. 

“I suppose it’s simply the dark that makes one feel 
shut-in.” 

He said, with a quiet tranquillity, “When we’re tired of 
being shut in, the door’s open. We’ve only got to get 
there.” 

“T know. It’s foolish of me.” 

“No, not foolish. I felt strange too, the first time I came 
here. Sit quiet a moment, and get used to it.” She felt that 
he had lowered himself to some projection of the stone 
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beside her knees. “It feels natural, presently. I know; I’ve 
been here in the dark before.” 

He was still holding her hands. She was aware of some- 
thing felt too briefly for certainty at earlier times; the phy- 
sical sympathy which is not foreseen; which has power 
to subdue to itself the antagonisms of the mind, and, some- 
times, almost of the spirit. She wanted to say, “We must 
start now,” and get to her feet; but the thought of the 
journey ahead, groping and stumbling, was hateful to her, 
and in their stillness her fear was comforted. She said, to 
say something, “Did the lights fail then, too?” 

“No,” he said. “I could see better without them. I can 
now.” 

He spoke without emphasis, very quietly. She could not 
answer him. It was he who went on, in a moment or two, 
a little too easily and a little too fast. “It came so suddenly, 
after the flood-lighting. Is it better now?” 

It was, in the end, only to lengthen this precarious mo- 
ment of balance that she found herself saying, “I some- 
times feel afraid that the roof will fall.” 

She heard him draw in his breath, softly and guardedly. 
He said, ‘““We should be here for ever.” 

“Don’t. You frighten me.” But she had felt no fear, or 
not the fear of which she had spoken. He said gently, al- 
most humorously, “Do I?” She felt his hands tighten a 
little over hers. 

“We must go,” she said. 

“Yes.” But he did not move. She tried to brace hen will 
to withdraw her hands. As if to forestall her, he began te 
talk again. “It’s nothing to mind about. Everyone has mo- 
ments about the dark. All the best people; you’re in good 
company. Even Shakespeare had.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“I know, don’t you?” He laughed briefly, as people do 
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for their peace of mind. He dropped her hands; she felt 
that he was leaning against the rock beside her. 


“Why art thou yet so fair? Shall I believe 
That unsubstantial death is amorous, - 
And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour?” 


Her vague emotions focussed into a sharp anxiety. He 
had given the lines an edge of delicate mockery; but she 
remembered too much not to be deeply disquieted for him. 
It infringed all his taboos. He was doing violence to him- 
self, she thought, to comfort and divert her. It would re- 
coil on him. She said, lightly, to release him, “Must I die 
so soon?” 


“For fear of that, I still will stay with thee, 
And never from this palace of dim light 
Depart again .. .” 

She listened, with suspended breath. His voice had 
altered; the verse had moved into the circle of its own 
dark stars. It was a faultless, disciplined delivery; there 
was something terrifying in the control which directed, 
inflexibly, the emotion which her instincts recognized, 
letting nothing escape from the perfect service of the 
form. The shock of it was beyond what she had power 
or will to withstand. She was aware of nothing clearly, 
except the necessity of seeing his face; and, scarcely know- 
ing what she did, she put out her hands to serve her instead 
of eyes. They touched his hair and his forehead; and there 
was a silence, perhaps as long as two beats of the verse, 
which the soft drip of water measured as clearly as a drum. 
But he continued; his voice, though it had become a 
shadow without substance, still kept unbroken the shape 
and texture of the lines, as if these were a responsibility 
which could not be set aside. 
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“Here, here will I remain, 
With worms, that are thy chambermaids; O, here 
Will I set up my everlasting rest, 
And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 
From .3.” 


The words were extinguished, like a steady but ex- 
hausted flame. 

In a complex recurrent rhythm, two chains of water- 
droppings falling sometimes together and sometimes di- 
vided by an instant or so of time, made a thread of sound 
which traced itself like a visual pattern over Hilary’s brain, 
as her eyes looked downward, through the refusing dark- 
ness, at the unseen head she had caught against her breast. 

Nothing is inevitable, she thought in the pause of realiza- 
tion which no other sound nor any movement disturbed. 
It is a terrible thing I have done, out of weakness and 
self-love. It is the sin of witchcraft. I have betrayed him 
to the power of darkness which I could have destroyed. 
Even though he would never have forgiven me, I should 
have destroyed it. She knew that she had betrayed herself 
to it also. 

He was still, his face hidden. She slipped her arm about 
his rigid shoulders and felt, without hearing, the violently 
controlled breath which she had never recognized, till 
now, except as the index of scarcely endurable pain. 
“Julian,” she whispered. “My dear.” But he did not answer. 
She bent her mouth to his hair—it felt soft and warm, like 
a child’s—but found no response except a sense of tension 
drawn so far beyond the natural breaking-point that she 
dared venture no more. In the presence of this voiceless 
need, to which she could have refused nothing if anything 
had been clearly asked, she could only measure comfort 
in cautious crumbs, as food is measured to famine. Moved 
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by some such feeling as this, or by the half-felt chill of 
the place, or by his stillness which was of the tautened 
kind that is like a tremor to the touch, she lifted a hanging 
fold of her loose coat and gathered it round him. 

He caught in his breath (the small movement seemed to 
pass, like a shudder, all through him) and the arm with 
which he had gripped her waist fell loosely round her. Si- 
lently in her arms his hard immobility changed to a death- 
like relaxation. His head fell back against her shoulder. 
She experienced a moment of intense sweetness and exalta- 
tion, followed by guilt and remorse like the guilt of mur- 
der. Blindly, between expiation and helpless love, she 
stooped and began to kiss his forehead and brows and his 
closed eyes. 

What shall I do, she thought desperately, how shall we 
escape from this? For one thing was clear among so much 
unknowing, that none of it could be endured or lived 
with, when they brought it back into the light of day. 
And even that, she thought, I might have remembered in 
time. But even while the thought passed through her, she 
was stroking the hair back from his forehead and rocking 
him softly in her arms. 

At last, slowly, he raised himself a little, and, putting 
his hand behind her head, began to draw it down. She 
held him closer in a piercing tenderness and a longing 
mixed with fear. 

A searing glare, blinding and brutal as a sword-slash, 
outraged her wide-open eyes. The cave, the water, every- 
thing was defined in the shocking indifference of light. Its 
extinction had seemed friendly and benign, compared with 
this moment of its return. She flung up her hands to her 
face, to shut it out. The tight pressure of her palms made 
coloured moons and flowers against her eyelids, swimming 
across the image of Julian’s face as she had seen it in that 
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first instant stolen as it were whole from the darkness, a 
blind face lifted from her arms in an abandonment so final 
that it was like despair. 

There was a swift movement beside her, and she felt him 
gone. She could not bring herself to uncover her face. 
There is no bitterness like that of the tragedy that ends 
in farce. ; 

The fierceness of the light was suddenly tempered. 
Lowering her hands, she saw that he had run over to the 
switches in the rock; he must have left them both on be- 
fore, and had gone now to turn off the floodlights in time. 
Scarcely yet in command of herself, she was staggered 
that he should have reacted in seconds to this necessity. 
Had all men the power of escaping into action even from 
such a moment as this? She herself had not even thought 
which lights were burning; she was shocked, approving 
and profoundly envious. These swift reflections braced 
her. She got to her feet. 

He was coming back towards her from the central arch. 
When she looked at him, everything she had felt before 
swept over her like a returning wave. His eyes were nar- 
rowed, painfully, against the light, and he stumbled on an 
unevenness of the stone. His face was drained, as if he had 
been sleepless since yesterday. Without looking at her, he 
put up his hand and pushed his disordered hair back from 
his forehead. 

“Someone must have fixed the fuse.’’ His voice was even, 
though he could not conceal the fact that he had been 
unable to finish even so short a sentence with a single 
breath. After 2 moment he added, “Smart work.” 

As soon as the last two words were out of his mouth, 
she knew what he wanted. He wanted the impossible. Her 
emotions, her intelligence, her whole adult apparatus re- 
jected it. But, behind these, something accepted; remem- 
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bering, from a time which had had no use for tactful 
regressions, the bald decencies of the schoolroom. He was 
intolerable, she thought. But he was probably right. 

“I suppose,” she said, “the fuse-box must be over at the 
farm. Or perhaps it was something at the power-station.” 

“Might have been that. We’d better get moving before 
it happens again.” 

“Yes; it must be getting late.” 

“Look, you’ve dropped some gadgets out of your bag.” 
He bent to gather up a handkerchief and a compact from 
the floor; she must have spilled them when she was search- 
ing for the lighter. He turned the compact over, fiddling 
inexpertly with the catch. 

‘“How’s your claustrophobia?” he asked politely. “Pass- 
ing off?” 

The effrontery of this almost took her breath away. But 
she recalled the convention again; one had always been 
brazen in proportion to the crisis. He had almost dropped 
the compact in the act of returning it to her. 

“Tt was only a spasm,” she said. “Not the real thing, that, 
some people have. But I think it would have been worse, 
this time, if I hadn’t had someone with me.” 

They were passing through the arch into the upper cave. 
Partly shadowed by the pillar, he was looking straight in 
front of him; but she saw in his face, as they came out into 
the light again, a gratitude and relief which made her feel 
sufficiently rewarded. He concealed them almost imme- 
diately, remarking that the place struck chilly after a while. 

It was an astonishment to find, when they reached the 
surface, the westering sunlight still lying low and golden 
across the countryside. After the dimness below, even its 
reflection, seen from within the hill’s shadow, was almost 
blinding. In a few moments, however, it revealed to her 
vividly that Julian was in a state of picturesque dishevel- 
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ment that would scarcely pass unnoticed when he went to 
return the key. 

“The wind still keeps up,” she said when they got into 
the car. “It seems hardly worth tidying oneself just to be 
blown about again. However . . .” She got out her comb, 
and put in some sketchy work with it. “How about you?” 
She held it out carelessly. 

“Oh, thanks,” said Julian. “Might as well.” 

There was no need for him to walk over to the farm; 
Mrs. Mott, who must have heard them coming, was at the 
front gate. 

“Well, there, Mr. Fleming, you’ve got back. I was in 
two minds whether to send one of the men up along. 
When George made it right he come in and said, “The 
light’s come on in the cowshed, reckon that’s bound to be 
on now in the cave. It must have given the lady a proper 
turn, but she’ll be over it by now,’. George said.” She 
looked at Julian with hesitant reproach. “Mr. Mott reck- 
oned someone had interfered with that flood-lighting.” 

“Tm afraid he was right, too.” Hilary was relieved to 
see that he had recovered the power to smile. 

“You never should have touched that, Mr. Fleming. 
Only Mr. Mott has to do with that. Not even our eldest 
boy don’t have to do with it. We’d never have known 
nothing, only it was milking-time, and George was in the 
cowshed. So he comes back in and says .. .” 

They managed, somehow, to get away. 

To take in the hills, they had come by a long detour. 
The journey back was a matter of half an hour. They 
talked very little, dropping into the silences only the smal! 
pebbles of talk which sufficed to keep it from dangerous 
stagnation. There was a softness in the air, whose influence 
brought from the birds that thin flutelike singing which, 
more than budding hedges, declares the relenting touch 
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of spring. The last sunlight lay flat and green-gold on the 
sides of trees and the westward curves of the hills. Be- 
fore they were back it had crept upward to touch only the 
tops of high things with a wan fire, while in the valleys 
and deep lanes everything was umber and cobalt and 
smoky grey. The lamps were burning already in the win- 
dows when they reached her house. 

“It was a lovely run,” she said at the gate. “Weren’t we 
sensible not to be put off by the rain?” I suppose, she was 
thinking, there must be some happy mean between the 
conversation of a lover and a well-meaning aunt; perhaps 
it needs longer in rehearsal. “Come in and have a drink, 
won’t you, before you go?” 

“Thanks terribly, but I think I’d better not. I ought to 
be getting back, I’m afraid.” For the first time since they 
had left the cave, he managed to meet her eyes. She had an 
absurd impulse to tell him that he need not, that he could 
leave it till another time. “Thank you for coming. ’m 
afraid it’s been rather a frost for you really, what with one 
thing and another. ’'m—sorry I couldn’t fix things better. 
I...” His eyes fell, defeated; he pushed the gate which, 
forgetting his intention of opening it, he had been holding 
shut in her path. “I hope when the days get a bit longer 
you'll come again.” 

“Of course I will.” 

In spite of herself, she had allowed her voice to say more 
than the words. For a moment, in the unguarded twilight, 
he turned to her a face of longing and hopeless trust. 
“Good-bye,” he said, swung to the gate and went back to 
the car without looking behind him. 

The lights in the hall. were on; but Hilary went silently 
round the house to the door that led straight to her own 
room. 
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THE MOON WAS IN ITS LAST QUARTER. IT CAME UP 
stealthily, between two and three in the morning, taking 
Hilary by surprise and deluding her, for a little while, 
into the belief that the dawn was breaking, for she had 
lost count of time. She had forgotten even to be impatient 
with her own inability to sleep, though she had always 
maintained that insomnia could be controlled by a reason- 
able use of the will. She had not reproved her thoughts, 
or rationalized them, or tried to convince herself that they 
were otherwise. Simply, she had not been thinking about 
herself at all. The pale light slid into the room, catching 
a glass candlestick with a faint prismatic blue and green 
that disturbed her half-shut eyes. She opened them, and 
saw through the window, against the luminescence of small 
clouds, the dark crests of trees. A voice which she had not 
summoned sounded in her head with a thin intolerable 
clearness like that of the moonlit glass: 


“By yonder moon I swear, 
That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops... 


”? 


She raised herself on her elbow to see if it were true, if 
any reflected light shone on the black branches, till she 
remembered that what had been meant must have been the 
whiteness of the flowers. But it was her memory that had 
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shown her the fine bareness of the twigs, for her eyes were 
filled with tears. 

The definiteness of this physical fact brought her mind 
back, at last, to a belated self-criticism. A habit of truth- 
fulness, inherent in her and fortified by her studies and her 
work, made further evasions impossible. For some time 
already she had been pampering, under the disguise of 
common sense, an arrogance that had refused to let her see 
her own part in one of humanity’s classically comic situa- 
tions. Even now she made some attempt to hedge her pride 

with irony; but it was a thin hedge and concealed nothing. 

In search of an antidote, she tried to see the thing as she 
might look back on it in a few years’ time, when it would 
have become a memory, making for tolerance of other 
people’s follies. At some point in this not very successful 
enterprise, she found herself thinking again of David, not 
as a lover—she did not avoid this thought; it had simply 
faded, like an old photograph left in the sun—but as the 
background of her surface disposition, which he had 
helped to form. With David, she had done what had 
seemed at the time an admirable amount of mental tidying- 
up. She remembered telling him, once, about an adolescent 
crisis whose confusion and fear still faintly lingered; the 
effect had been very satisfactory. Yes, he had said, of 
course, quite so; and had used, with a cool and cleansing 
indifference, the correctly classifying terms, following 
them with a story of something similar that had happened 
to someone he knew. From that moment the memory had 
been sterilized, dead, as safe to handle as something in a 
tank of spirit on a laboratory shelf. 

She fell back defeated from an attempt to imagine David 
at twenty-three; she could not conceive of a time when it 
would have been in her power either to hurt or comfort 
him. Only his intolerances would have been cruder, lack- 
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ing the airs of toleration which he employed, often with 
some skill, to give them a finer cutting edge. Nor could 
she envisage any situation in which he would not have 
known, and been able to state precisely, what he wanted, 
and when, and how, and why. She might as well, she 
thought with forlorn amusement, be a virgin, and a foolish 
virgin at that. 

Reaching this conclusion, she decided that though folly 
was a luxury she could not afford, tonight was no time for 
pursuing wisdom; and, getting out of bed, went to her bag 
for five grains of medinal. As she settled back in the com- 
fortable expectation of sleep, she reflected that she would 
have leisure for further thought; she knew, at least, enough 
of human nature in general to guess that it would be some 
time before Julian presented himself again. It would have 
been a relief to her, if she had not been sure that he would 
be unhappy in the interval. This was launching her mind 
on an endless circle; she made it a resolute blank, and fell 
asleep. 

In fact, she saw nothing of him for nearly three weeks. 
During the first, she thought what an excellent thing it 
was that he was being so sensible, and recalled the unfor- 
tunate way he had once had of reappearing just when one 
had looked confidently forward to an interval for medita- 
tion and rest. Halfway through the second week she began 
to miss him, intermittently, unpredictably, and with a force 
which was all the more unnerving because it broke in on 
periods when she had managed, she thought, to dismiss the 
whole matter from her mind. At the beginning of the third 
week, it occurred to her that he might very well have de- 
cided to stay away altogether, that she ought to support 
and applaud this choice, and that the first suspicion of it 
was already taking the light from the sky. 

When Wednesday of the following week came round, 
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and she had still neither seen nor heard from him, she drove 
into Cheltenham for no other reason than to affirm to her- 
self that she had never contemplated waiting in. One of — 
her private patients was in a nursing-home there, which 
made the arrangement tidy and sensible. 

She was window-gazing in the Promenade, and shifting 
her own shadow this way and that to avoid the light re- 
flected in the plate-glass, when something among its pass- 
ing images arrested her. She stood still and counted ten, 
slowly, before she allowed herself to turn. She had not 
been mistaken. Disappearing into the crowds on the pave- 
ment were Mrs. Fleming and Julian. He was carrying her 
travelling-coat over his arm; it was a mild day. It was evi- 
dent that neither of them had seen her; after all, her back 
had been turned. It would, at least, have been evident, but 
for an inescapable certainty that as they passed Julian had 
looked round, and then quickly away. 

She walked in the other direction, and then back to her 
car. She was driving it, and had reached the outskirts of 
the town, before her feelings really overtook her.. When 
they did, she reminded herself that he had behaved with 
ordinary tact, that it had saved her a good deal of embar- 
rassment (which was undoubtedly true), that she would 
not have wished it otherwise. Reason supported all this. It 
left quite untouched her shocked sense of betrayal and loss, 
and the shame of her own helplessness. As she drove back 
through the village she reaffirmed, definitely this time, that 
she would write it off and forget it, as no doubt he had 
decided to do. Men were impossible, of any age and of 
every kind. 

By the time she reached home, she had only one clear 
wish, to spend the evening talking to Lisa. Not confiding 
in her; that would have embarrassed both of them, for Lisa 
was temperamentally incapable, as she knew without ex- 
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periment, of feeling anything for her present state except 
compassionate wonder; but to talk to Lisa would be good. 
They would talk about nothing particular; village scan- 
dals, the latest book, the news, something on the radio; but, 
without any decisions of the intellect, life would become 
simpler. As the evening went on they would grow drowsy 
and inconsequent, potter about with bedtime odds and ends, 
and sleep well. It had happened before. 

In the hall, the welcoming flame was rising between the 
tall firedogs; but no Lisa rose from the settle to greet her. 
There was nothing in that, though it brought a moment’s 
chill because she had anticipated so clearly; but she had 
the instant feeling of the place being different, which 
comes sometimes only from one’s own recent experience 
or mood. At first she put it down to that; but no, some- 
thing was in the air. Literally: for it was a smell, which in 
a few moments she identified as that of a rank French ciga- 
rette, Caporal or Gaulois Jaune. Half of it was still in the 
ash-tray on the table, where it had been left to smoulder 
out. On the floor, by the settle, a splash of mixed colour 
caught her eye. Lisa’s work-basket was lying there, on its 
side, with the embroidery-silks spilled out on to the carpet; 
her round tambour with the Chinese flowers was half in 
the fireplace. Hilary retrieved it, and brushed wood-ash 
from the silk. She knew what had happened, even before 
she saw the battered portable typewriter on the table by 
the door. Lisa would not be at leisure this evening. 

She sat down, aimlessly, by the fire, and wondered how 
long Rupert was likely to stay. So acute was her loneliness 
that it seemed, for a few moments, perfectly natural to be 
calculating hopefully that he could never get away from 
his work for long. When she noticed her own selfishness, 
it horrified her; but not so much as the state of mind which 
could make such thought an expression of her self at all. 
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She went up to the bathroom to wash her hands. There 
was a good deal of water on the floor, in which the drag- 
gled bath-mat had been left lying. She found herself think- 
ing that he might really have cleared up after himself a 
little better. On her way down again she passed Lisa’s door, 
and was aware of the kind of silence which is not the si- 
lence of vacancy. Lisa was waiting—they were both wait- 
ing—fearing that, having noticed nothing downstairs, she 
might decide to knock; she could imagine the man making 
a face of irritation, the woman smiling and shaking her 
head and motioning him to be still. When she had gone, 
the nearness of her intrusion would be a little joke they 
would share together before they forgot her existence 
again. After a time, Lisa would say, “I must go down. I’ve 
done nothing about Hilary’s meal”; and he, probably, “Oh, 
damn the woman. Surely she can see after herself for once.” 

Down in her sitting-room she found that tea had been 
laid for her, and the kettle put ready on the hob. This con- 
sideration was typical of Lisa and she knew it; but against 
all good sense she could only feel in it forethought to keep — 
her out of the way. Though it was very late now for tea, 
she put the kettle on, and sat waiting for it to boil, finding 
tears of self-pity not far from her eyes. It was humiliating, 
contemptible, and, she found, quite beyond her control. 
She would have been glad to talk even to Annie; but, as 
the kettle reminded her, it was Annie’s afternoon off. 

The steam rose sluggishly; to fill in the time, and to re- 
cover, some of her self-esteem, she went up to her bed- 
room, attended to her face, and put on a dress she had 
bought in town the week before, a dark-green one with 
gilt accessories which made the best of her fair skin and 
reddish-brown hair. There seemed no need to look like an 
unwanted extra, even if she felt like it. The kettle was 
ready when she came down, and the tea diffused its usual 
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comfort; the solace of middle-age, she thought mournfully, 
conveniently forgetting that it had tasted just as good after 
school hockey and on every intervening afternoon. She 
picked up a novel, and was turning it vaguely when the 
doorbell rang. 

She got up quickly to answer it, walking loudly across 
the hall so that Lisa would know there was no need to 
disturb herself. It was probably a tradesman or someone 
selling the Parish Magazine. She opened the door. 

“Hullo,” said Julian. “I was afraid you wouldn’t be in.” 

He gave a shy, characteristic smile which almost at once 
became mechanical; he was looking at her as if he had ex- 
pected someone different, almost as if he had rung the 
doorbell for a bet and forgotten to be prepared with an 
errand. Her own emotions, which had made her feel quite 
ill in the first moment of seeing him, steadied at once. She 
could feel that the accident of her opening the door her- 
self, or perhaps of her dress which was more sophisticated 
than the things she generally wore, had overset some ex- 
pectation in his mind like a muffed cue. It made her forget 
everything except the simple desire to smooth him down, 
and see him relaxed and easy again. 

“Tm having a late tea,” she said. “You’re just in time to 
finish it with me.” 

“No, but you’re all dressed up. Are you going out? I 
won't stop if it’s keeping you.” 

He was looking at her with something like awe. It oc- 
curred to her that almost every time they had met, he had 
burst in on her when she was in her working clothes, or 
she had been dressed for driving. His constraint was flat- 
tering, but did not promise to assist conversation. 

“No, I’m not going out. As a matter of fact, I’ve just 
come in.” She led him through to the sitting-room. “One 
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really doesn’t want a fire on an evening like this; let’s open 
the window.” 

The twilight looked deep blue against the yellow lamp- 
light outside; the air that came in smelt of moist earth still 
warm from the sun, and of growing things. “Make your- 
self some toast; there’s plenty of hot water.” 

He settled down on the rug with the toasting-fork; she 
felt sure that he had curled himself up with the same in- 
stinctive grace, and the same innocence of pose, in front 
of his study fire at school. It had occurred to her before 
that for him beauty of movement was not a visualized thing 
but a sense of inner well-being; it evinced a kind of pleas- 
ure, but a purely personal one, like that of eating or sleep- 
ing. The professional stage would, sooner or later, inevi- 
tably give him the kind of self-consciousness of which now 
he seemed wholly free. The anticipation saddened her. He 
was unusually silent. She searched for something to say, 
but, herself at a loss, gave her attention to the teapot. 

“T saw you this afternoon,” he said. “You didn’t see me.” 
He held the toast away from the fire, looked at it and 
turned it over. 

As simple as that. “Oh, were you in Cheltenham too? 
Or did we pass on the road?” 

“You were choosing yourself a frock in a window on 
the Promenade. Is that it you’re wearing?” 

“No, they were a hideous lot.” She laughed, waiting to 
hear what excuse he would make, but having suddenly 
ceased to care. 

“T didn’t run after you because Mother had a train to 
catch, and we’d run it rather fine. So I thought I’d come 
round ney on the chance. It seems such a long time since 
I saw you.” He added, without allowing pause for reply, 
“This bit’s done, shall I butter it?” 
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She handed him the things. “Is Mrs. Fleming away, 
then?” 

“Yes. We generally fix things to go away together—it’s 
awkward about the house, and so on—but one of her sisters 
has lost a husband—I mean he’s dead—and she’s gone there 
for a week, and of course they don’t want to be bothered. 
with me, so I’m sort of knocking around on my own. I’m 
supp— I’m probably going to town part of the time, to stay 
with a man I know there. Man called Tranter, he was up 
with me.” 

He brought this out with a disjomted kind of haste, and 
over-earnest attention to the toast. He seemed to feel that 
his presence called both for explanation and apology. 
Hilary reflected that for a woman with Mrs. Fleming’s 
high regard for the conventions, it seemed an odd arrange- 
ment to have left him alone in the house with the maids. 
She said, “I hope you’re a good housekeeper.” 

“Oh, yes. I'll be all right. I’ve brought a lot of food back 
with me. Will you have this, and [’ll toast some more?” 

“No, I’ve finished; it’s for you. Here’s. your tea.” 

“Oh, thanks. . . . ’m sort of camping at home really, 
rather fun. The staff’s on holiday.” 

“Really?” said Hilary curiously. Convention, then, was 
satisfied; but this seemed more unlike Mrs. Fleming than 
ever. Probably someone was coming in from the village by 
the day to “do” for him; but even so... 

“Yes. Safety first, and so on. Mother has it fixed firmly 
in her mind that if we’re all left alone together one of them 
will seize the opportunity to start a love-child and blame 
it on me. Quaint, isn’t it? Particularly if you’ve seen them.” 

He took a large mouthful of toast, having delivered him- 
self with a carelessness which thinly concealed bravado. 
She could almost overhear him thinking that, after all, 
other people got away with remarks of this kind. All the 
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same, he had gone a little pink. Hilary, for whom the con- 
versation in the housemen’s common-room was still a re- 
cent memory, was gently amused. 

“But who’s looking after you, then?” 

“Oh, I’m not that helpless. Good Lord, under canvas 
I’ve peeled spuds and washed up for thirty. And it’s not 
for long.” 

“No,” she said, “of course.” A suspicion had risen in her 
mind which she was doing her best to dismiss. ‘There was 
certainly something different about him tonight. He looked 
both guilty and a little above himself; just now, when he 
had been toasting, she had tried to remember whether she 
had ever noticed before that he had an unsteady hand. He 
haa bolted the toast with scarcely decent speed; not, it was 
evident, from hunger but from absence of mind, for he re- 
fused a second slice. After a few minutes’ desultory talk, 
he got up and went over to the window. 

“T was thinking,” he remarked, “as I was coming along, 
that this is the best evening we’ve had this year. Listen to 
that blackbird. It’s so warm, it might be April almost.” 

“T know. All winter one longs for a day like this, and 
when it does come it’s too quick, and it leaves one gasping. 
Then when the light’s gone, one wonders how one didn’t 
enjoy it more.” 

“It isn’t really gone yet. Don’t you think, though, the 
evening’s the best time? I suppose you wouldn’t care to 
come out for a bit? We could park the car somewhere, 
and then walk.” 

. . . I can’t, I’m expecting a case. . . . It would be dark 
before we could get anywhere. . . . I think I’m really too 
ured. . . . The number of suitable replies was almost in- 
finite, a plethora, an embarrassment. It would be a pity not 
to select the best. “Well . . .” 

There was no sound from upstairs. In a little while Lisa 
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would be coming down, presenting Rupert for dinner and 
for good manners’ sake, and both of them wishing her in 
Jericho. Julian turned, expectantly, from the window. He 
was standing quite easily and lookmg at her with the 
friendliest casualness. He was doing it very well. No doubt 
it was perfectly genuine. He had on a grey suit and a blue 
pullover. The blackbird continued, pensively, to sing. 

“We shouldn’t have time to get far,” she said. 

“We'd have time for a turn around to smell the air. It’s 
ever so much lighter outside than it looks with the light 
on. Come along. It will do you good.” He offered this 
statement with great assurance; with positive heartiness, as 
if he were persuading her out for a round of golf. 

It would certainly do Lisa and Rupert good, she thought. — 
How pleased Lisa would be to find her note. Besides, it 
would be unkind to refuse. He might think, perhaps .. . 

“All right,” she said. “Just for half an hour. It would be 
rather nice to get off the main roads. I’ll just get my coat.” 

She wasted a few minutes in her room straightening the 
litter she had left when she changed, and went over to the 
glass to brush her hair. Am I getting thinner? she thought. 
I look different tonight. It must be the dress. ‘The spring is 
always upsetting. We could walk to the top of the Beacon; 
it will be good exercise. We might be in time up there to 
see the last of the sunset. I expect he wants to tell me some 
idea he’s got about a play. 

When she got down Julian had lit a cigarette, and found 
himself a book from one of the shelves. He put it aside so 
abruptly that his ash, which must have been lengthening 
unheeded, fell between the pages as he closed them. It was 
one of her Penguin Shakespeares; when he slipped it back 
into place she saw that it was the first part of King 
Henry IV. 

“Oh, hullo,” he said. “You’re ready.” 
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“Have I been long?” 

“No. Not at all. Just one of those obvious remarks. 
Would you like to go anywhere special? Or shall we just 
follow our noses and see what comes?” 

_ “Tf you like. Somewhere high up.” This was a choice of 
phrase for which, next moment, she could have bitten her 
tongue; but he seemed to have noticed nothing. 

Outside the sky was cloudless, a delicate fading blue 
which deepened in the east, and in the west was still tinged 
with slant light from the mist-drowned sun. As always on 
such evenings of early spring, the earth seemed bent, like 
a child, on sitting up past bedtime. Birds which should have 
been roosting were singing still; in the rookeries, parlia- 
ment was in full debate and no one called, “Who goes 
home?” In a field they passed, a great carthorse was rolling, 
kicking its fringed hoofs like a puppy in the air. The tops 
of the hills, from which the sunlight had just passed, were 
faintly luminous, as if a radiant film still clung to them 
like moisture after rain. : 

They began almost at once to climb, taking at first the 
high Roman road which had been superseded now, for 
heavy traffic, by the new one that followed the valley. It 
was still well metalled, and unfenced most of the way, giv- 
ing glimpses of blue distant hills. Julian had fallen silent 
again, as he often did when he was driving. Looking at the 
horizon, she did not perceive for some time the speed at 
which nearer objects were rushing past. At last, the tug 
of wind in her hair brought her attention nearer home. 
The speedometer was just passing seventy-five. 

At this hour, which could not be far from lighting-up 
time, it seemed to her a quite unjustifiable speed. She 
looked at Julian. He was driving with grave concentration, 
and an air of detachment that looked dangerously like 
abstraction, She felt she ought to reprove him, on principle; 
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she was not, to her own vague surprise, in the least afraid, 
though she was a conservative driver herself. After all she 
said nothing, finding a pleasure, which she made no effort 
to analyze, in the passive committal of her life to the un- 
known quantity of his judgment and skill. They met noth- 
ing, and when the road began to dip at the end of the crest, 
he slowed down smoothly and switched the headlamps on. 

“T feel better for that,” he remarked as he changed down 
into second. 

“[m glad,” said Hilary; her intention of irony had evap- 
orated somehow from the words. 

“T did once touch eighty, in this car. Not bad, seeing it’s 
more than five years old. Mind you, I bought it in very 
good shape, and I’ve looked after it.” 

“You touched eighty once tonight,” she informed him. 

“No, did I? Don’t call it ‘tonight,’ it sounds rather ac- 
cusing. Funny, you can treble that in the air and just seem 
to be cruising. You didn’t mind, did you? My license is 
one hundred per cent pure.” 

“Have you been flying, after all I told you?” 

“Not a word at home. You told me to wait till ’'d seen 
Sanderson, and so I did. Good enough?” 

“Of course, if you’ve seen him.” She was a little hurt 
that he had told her only as an afterthought. “He was 
pleased with you, I take it?” 

“He seemed to be. He gave me a lot of very interesting 
advice and—information. I was thinking, how about get- 
ting out and walking here?” 

He was backing the car off the road, as he spoke, into 
a sparse wood of larches. It had been much thinned, so 
that grass and a tangle of wild growth had space to flourish 
between the mats of needles under the trees. Their young 
shoots were out already, the half light deepening their pale 
green to a brilliant viridian. A bridle-way led through 
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them, meandering gently downhill, with an old board 
marked Private at its mouth. 

She said, “Yes, it looks a good place”; the drug of speed 
had made her blood sluggish, and almost deprived her of 
the wish to walk. “Aren’t we trespassing?” she asked. “It 
looks rather like it.” 

He put the ignition-key in his pocket; something seemed 
to have amused him. “I shouldn’t worry. P’'ve known the 
man it belongs to all my life.” 

They went through a five-barred gate, with hinges over- 
grown as if it were never shut; along the ride the grass 
was very green, with a warren here and there velvet- 
cushioned with moss. There would be bluebells later in 
the year. The sun had set, but the dusk was iridescent and 
clear and it seemed to grow no darker. She saw that a 
half-moon was up already, hanging, a transparent white- 
ness, in the deepening sky, very still, with no drifting 
cloud to give it the illusion of movement. The colour, not 
the strength, of the light would slowly change, but not yet. 

A rabbit bolted across the path, and disappeared into 
one of the warrens. Julian said, “I used to have rather a 
good ferret, in the days of my youth. A yellow one, all the 
best ferrets are yellow. By the look of it, I ought to be 
getting another. They made an awful mess of the garden 
last year; and I’m a rotten shot.” He branched off into a 
long and somewhat laboured anecdote about his school 
O.T.C. after which he fell silent, and twitched aimlessly 
at such twigs as extended themselves in his path. Once he 
turned round to her with an air of sudden resolution, 
paused, and announced that last year had been a good one 
for bluebells. Hilary admitted to having noticed it; for fox- 
gloves too, she contributed. Silence descended again. She 
was beginning to find it something of a strain. In another 
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minute or so, she thought, she would suggest walking back 
to the car. 

Voices sounded; a village couple came into view, arm in 
arm and with clasped hands. In the moment of finding 
themselves seen, they stiffened self-consciously and looked 
straight ahead of them; then, clearly deciding to put a bold 
face on it, remained linked and went on talking with muf- 
fled decorum; or, rather, the man continued to talk and the 
girl to listen. When they passed, Julian loitered behind, 
breaking off a sprig from a hazel-bush, and, when Hilary 
looked round for him, examining it with a show of bo- 
tanic interest. 

“Well, really, Julian,” she could not keep from remark- 
ing, “I hope it was worth the trouble.” 

He caught her up, looking a little sheepish; then threw 
the twig away, and grinned. “As a matter of fact, it wasn’t. 
He was just telling her a good back-answer he’d worked 
off on someone earlier in the day.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t he?” said Hilary, who often 
thought Julian took too much of life for granted. “He 
probably can’t afford to marry her for years. You needn’t 
be so high-hat about it.” 

“T wasn’t,” said Julian meekly. “I was only thinking.” 

“Trespassing seems to be pretty general about here.” 

‘Tt’s a sort of a right of way. We close it once a year, 
the usual thing. . . . Haven’t you found out yet where 
Wwe are?” 

He pointed down through a gap in the trees. She had 
never seen the house from behind and had glimpsed it sev- 
eral times, already, without recognition, admiring the 
golden lichen on the grey roof. 

“How stupid, I’ve no sense of locality at all. I didn’t 
know your land went up this way. And we came so fast.” 

She had exaggerated her surprise a little to please him. . 
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He stood staring down at the house as if he did not see it. 

“It’s nearer than it looks, the slope’s deceptive. Why 
didn’t you tell me last year that you resurrected me when 
I was as good as dead?” 

“Ip” She spoke first, and felt the shock afterwards. “My 
dear, I didn’t operate on you. I wasn’t even assisting.” 

“Yes, I know all about that. ‘A couple of hours’ delay in 
diagnosis, with the rapidly increasing intracranial pres- 
sure’ ”—he had given, it seemed unconsciously, a colourable 
imitation of Sanderson’s teaching voice—“ ‘but in the case 
we have here, early recognition of the signs, drowsiness, 
falling pulse rate—er—depression of the respiratory centre’ 
. . . or something like that. He didn’t bother to tell me 
any of it, of course, just threw it away up-stage to a couple 
of students, or something, he’d brought in to admire me. 
I was only exhibit A, I didn’t have to say anything. Why 
didn’t you tell me before?” 

“But there was nothing to tell. Considering the training 
I'd had, if I hadn’t recognized the condition I shouldn’t 
have been fit to be at large. Fancy your picking up all that 
stuff.” 

“[m a quick study ... You must have realized, the 
first time I met you, that—that I didn’t remember. I’d 
rather have known.” 

“It wouldn’t have been natural to tell you. One just 
doesn’t go telling patients that sort of thing.” 

“Patients?” he said, looking away. 

“Now you're being silly. One has to stick to the rules, 
even with one’s friends. Besides, in my job it’s—well, it’s 
good form to take things in one’s stride. Being dramatic 
about them is just as much not done as it would be in your 
job to have a real operation on the stage.” 

“Tm sorry if ve seemed to be theatrical.” 

“Oh, Julian, don’t be so infuriating.” She turned round 
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to him, laughing, though she did not feel like laughter; but 
he had looked away again. “I only mean that in the na- 
ture of things we’re bound to see it in different propor- 
tions. Wouldn’t you rather I thought of you as a friend of 
mine than as a successful diagnosis? I hardly remember it, 
now, except incidentally as the way we happened to meet.” 

“TI understood you the first time, you needn’t keep say- 
ing it. I realize you must be pretty well used to saving 
people’s lives and not getting thanked for it. But I’m not 
so used to being one of the people.” 

“Well, but as far as that goes I . . .” She stopped; she 
had been about to say “I did get thanked for it.” It was 
making things no easier, she found, to know what was on 
his mind, for she could think out no possible means of 
meeting him half-way. “You did thank me, several times. 
It’s so long ago, you’ve forgotten. Shouldn’t we be mov- 
ing? It’s uphill all the way back.” 

“How could I have thanked you, when I never knew?” 
He paused; some strong internal strain had sharpened the 
outlines of his face. His mouth had straightened; he looked, 
for a moment, older than his years. “Please don’t think 
hardly about it. You must have, of course. But people . . . 
You see, Mother’s done everything important for me, all 
my life. My father was no good. He walked out on her, 
quite soon after I was born. She’s never told me that, but 
you know how one picks things up, out of the air. When 
he was killed he hadn’t been home for two years, I do 
know that much. Not since my christening; and he was in 
France or Flanders all that time, so he must have done 
something else with his leaves. ’'ve never asked, of course. 
I don’t know who the woman was. I think she was on the 
stage. She must have been. It’s the only explanation that 
seems to fit everything.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Hilary helplessly. She too was con- 
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vinced; it was a theory that agreed with her own observa- 
tion of Mrs. Fleming very well. 

“She wouldn’t like to think I knew this. She’s always 
been careful to say the right thing about him to me, but 
I think I’ve known ever since I remember. One just does. 
. .. What I think is, that when this business happened— 
last year, I mean—well, thinking it over, I suppose the idea 
of my owing my life to someone else while she stood 
around doing nothing, I suppose it was more than she 
could take. So she side-stepped it in her own mind, the 
way people sometimes do. There’s something about it in 
psychology, isn’t there?” 

The effort of speech, now that it was over, was making 
him breathe as fast as if he had been running. To Hilary 
it had been scarcely less painful. She said, “But of course. 
You were ill, you had a long convalescence. It was very 
sensible of her not to keep rubbing it in that you’d been 
in danger. Very likely Mr. Sanderson advised her not to, 
it often has a bad effect.” 

She was pleased with this improvisation, till she saw his 
face, and knew that he must have his own reasons for 
scepticism, which he could not declare. She felt no fur- 
ther capacity for bitterness about it, and only wished that 
Sanderson had kept his panegyrics to himself. This must 
have struck at something deeper than his sense of fairness, 
of right and wrong; it was she, she thought, who would 
pay for it in the end. She felt no bitterness about that 
either; there was something a little odious about having 
been put too much in the right. 

She said, “Besides, you’re looking at it in the wrong 
way, and giving it a quite false importance. When people 
are worried to death, their minds don’t work along the 
ordinary tram-lines. After it’s over, they want to forget 
everything and everyone connected with it. And so they 
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should. Your mother’s been charming to me, in any case.” 

“That’s not the same thing. You know what I mean.” 

“You don’t know yourself. Tell me about that ferret 
you used to have.” 

“My God, do you have to treat me like a child?” 

“Tm sorry. But you're being a bit difficult, you know.” 

“I suppose I could have gone about it better. I wanted 
to tell you—well, for several reasons. You see, in a way, 
I knew. In a different way. But now it’s—it’s everything, 
and I don’t know what it is I remember.” 

“Stop trying. You're meant to forget, it’s part of the 
healing process. Let it rest. All that matters is that it’s 
turned out all right.” 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “it’s turned out all right.” 

A long way off in the village below, a church clock 
chimed seven. He stood listening, it seemed with a strained 
attention, to the sound, as if it had been a signal which, 
when it ceased, would have to be obeyed. The last of the 
bell-strokes died, slowly, away. He turned round to her, 
with failure in his face. The stress he had been under had 
not yet passed, but already, perhaps before he himself. 
knew it, it-was dispersing into the shifts and obliquities of 
defeat. He looked at her for a moment; she read in his eyes 
a hopeless appeal to her to help him out, mixed with shame 
at having made it, and with a reproach for her refusal, of 
which he was also ashamed. She turned away, feeling a 
primitive contempt which her civilized conditioning partly 
hid from her and which her love and knowledge trans- 
lated into pity, so that the humiliation she felt seemed cen- 
tred only on herself. Revenging her unhappiness with a 
stubborn withdrawal, she set herself to admire the view. 

“T forget if I ever told you about this man Chris Tran- 
ter, the one I’m going to stay with in town. He’s rather 
an interesting type, I think you’d like him. He . . .” The 
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voice ran on, quick and constrained, with a surface of 
pleasant naturalness which was not quite that of life. Tech- 
nique was helping it out, the kind of technique that gets 
a player over a flat stretch of explanatory dialogue. But 
without the supporting conventions, it was not quite com- 
ing off. She listened, acutely and horribly: conscious of 
every false intonation, without taking in a word of the 
matter it conveyed. In another minute or two, when he 
could think of nothing more to say, he would stop and 
she would have to reply. Somehow they would have to 
keep it up all the way home. 

“He has the most extraordinary system of working,” 
Julian was informing her. Presumably she had been told 
already what he worked at, and wondered passingly what 
it was. “He goes to bed quite early, about nine, and sets 
his alarm for two am. Then he makes some strong tea 
AV aes ca 

The rest was lost in an interruption. Hilary had been 
vaguely aware, for some minutes, of footsteps on the path 
above them, and of loud cheerful voices which, at an earlier 
period when distance still muted them, had been raised in 
‘song. Without conscious attention, the back of her mind 
had registered that the public-houses could only have been 
open for an hour. Now the evening peace, surrounding 
their small island of tension, was split by a burst of laugh- 
ter, of the kind that accompanies a rude joke between men 
who are primed to appreciate it well. The tail of her eye 
told her that Julian had faced abruptly towards the sound. 
Turning herself, she saw its authors coming into sight be- 
tween the leaves; an average pair, whom she placed at 
once as coming from the aircraft factory, some of the cit 
importations of whom there were many in the skilled en- 
gineering grades. Their walking-out clothes had a touch 
of East End nattiness, not pushed to a point which could 
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be called flash, and there seemed no offence in either of 
them beyond the absurd self-satisfaction belonging to their 
state. They were not outrageously drunk, and were mak- 
ing their way down the uneven slope with a large-minded 
carelessness, rather than actual unsteadiness of gait. Their 
lapels were conspicuously decked with white satin rosettes, 
causing her to remember that the church they had passed 
on the way had had a good deal of confetti outside it. 
Evidently, these wedding-guests had prolonged the feast 
on their own account. It was plain that, so far, their amuse- 
ment was purely of their own provision. With the normal 
instinct of a woman anxious to let well alone, she turned 
away. 

The movement brought Julian within her view. He was 
staring past her, tense and rigid with anger. His face was 
drawn with it, and looked almost grey. She could recog- 
nize that he was not in the mood for intrusions of any 
kind, and felt sorry for him; but her own stretched nerves 
mixed the feeling with impatience. People should not lose 
their sense of proportion so openly. She thought, with a 
tart humour, He could congratulate himself that it isn’t 
more inconvenient. 

It was at this point that the good companions, taking an 
expansive survey as they came into the open, perceived 
that they were not alone. To them the discovery brought 
neither embarrassment nor displeasure. The taller of the 
two, who had the kind of face one associates, for vague 
reasons, with a passionate support of League football (it 
might only have been the rosette), nudged his friend, who 
was rather undersized, waggishly in the ribs. The friend 
looked disapproving. He was evidently one of those peo- 
ple who develop, at a certain stage, a solemn anxiety about 
the proprieties. The fact that, unprepared for the nudge, 
he had almost tripped over, seemed to appeal to the large 
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man as a joke good enough to share. He looked round in 
the hope of friendly acclamation, and, considering Hilary 
first, emitted one of those luscious, appreciative noises, 
something between a whistle and a tomcat passing the time 
of night. 

Hilary interested herself in the landscape; of all such 
salutes it was the most innocuous, a mere reflex expecting 
no reply. That would, no doubt, have been the end of it, 
if the large man had not in that moment caught sight of 
Julian’s face. It suggested, to his simple train of thought, 
interrupted spooning, the perfect essence of comedy. He 
giggled, winked, made a kissing-noise, nudged the small 
man again, and seemed about to wander on. 

“Just a minute,” said Julian. 

He had spoken in so suppressed a voice that even Hilary 
had not heard it clearly; she could only pray that it had 
not reached its object. She was furious, and quite prepared 
to let it appear. It seemed unthinkable that he could con- 
template adding anything to what had happened already. 
She directed, full at him, the freezing stare she had had 
ready for the wedding-guests in case of need. He did not 
see it; and would, she perceived, have ignored it if he had. 

The large man had heard, and expanded visibly. He 
viewed himself as the proud exponent of a sense of hu- 
mour, boundlessly superior to people who couldn’t see a 
joke; and also (for he had reached the euphoric stage) as 
a man who could, if necessary, look after himself. He 
made the kissing-noise again. 

Julian took a step forward. 

“Be quiet,” said Hilary viciously, under her breath. 
“Don’t be ridiculous. Don’t you see they’re drunk?” 

“Yes,” replied Julian aloud, “Naturally I can see it. If 
you'll walk on.a little way, I'll attend to this myself.” 

He had spoken with the crisp air of good breeding than 
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which, when consciously applied, nothing is more offen- 
sive, while looking past her with intention at the men. She 
scarcely knew whether to be more exasperated by his tone, 
which though assumed with conviction she knew to be 
grossly histrionic, or by the request to walk on, which sug- 
gested something in a novelette. In almost incredulous em- 
barrassment, she remained rooted to the spot. 

He had certainly achieved his effect. The large man was 
impressed, and resentful. He became, in his own sight, a 
responsible guardian of democracy. Striking an attitude, 
he remarked in a refined drawl, “Di-da-di-da.” 

Julian walked up to him leisurely. The little man, who 
had probably drunk rather less, looked from one to the 
other with growing concern, and pawed at his friend’s 
sleeve. “Come on, Ted,” he muttered. “Don’t want a row. 
Got to get back.” 

Ignoring him, Julian addressed himself to Ted, who was, 
Hilary saw, about his own height but considerably thicker. 

“Look here. This isn’t a parking-place for drunks. 
Would you kindly go out the way you came?” After re- 
flecting briefly, he added, “And if you want to vomit, or 
anything, do it in the bushes somewhere, will you, not on 
the path.” 

A dark-red suffusion made visible progress across Ted’s 
square face, beginning at the neck. He thrust his chin for- 
ward. 

“Ere, ’ere, that’ll do. Who are you calling a drunk? 
Chuckin’ your weight about. We’ve as much right to the 
path as what you ’ave. Corstruth. Get along home, that’s 
what you want to do, and get your ma to wipe your pretty 
nose. Chuckin’ your .. .” 

In narratives where this kind of thing happens, the hero- 
ine is as a rule scarcely aware, when the first swift blow is 
struck, of seeing the hero move. Hilary was aware of it 
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all too clearly. The rather inexpert upper-cut seemed to 
travel to its goal through an endless suspension of time. It 
arrived, however, a little too soon for Ted, whose reflexes 
were slightly under par. It was just as well, since Julian 
was giving him at least three stone. 

Hilary had little mind for such calculations. Through 
the thudding of blows, the tread of shifting feet and the 
grunting breaths of the combatants, she was aware chiefly 
of violent nausea. She had never seen men fighting before, 
and though, from time to time, she had had to tidy up the 
results, she found that it was no sort of preparation. The 
spectacle was made no pleasanter by the fact that Ted was 
too drunk, and Julian too angry, for such long-term con- 
siderations as avoiding punishment. A cooler student of 
form might have inferred that Julian had at some time 
undergone a school routine of boxing-instruction which 
had lain fallow for years, while Ted (who looked about 
thirty-five but was probably younger) had been a passive 
patron of the heavyweight ring and, occasionally, of all-in 
wrestling. They slithered about in the uncertain light, on 
the rough and increasingly muddy surface of the path, 
while the small man manoeuvred round them, uttering 
pacific, unheard exhortations, and reproducing involun- 
tarily the movements of a referee. 

It was not till Julian jerked his head sideways just in 
time to avoid a swinging right, that she remembered his 
injury of last year. The fear that mixed itself suddenly with, 
what had been, till now, her unqualified disgust, added a 
final touch of wretchedness to everything. Speculations 
about the state of his temporal bone raced through her 
mind along with the feelings, much magnified, of those 
who see their own dog being mangled in a gratuitous dog- 
fight for which it deserves in any case to be thrashed. 

At this point, more by luck than judgment, Julian man- 
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aged to plant a straight left on Ted’s nose. She watched, 
sickened, a dark trickle make its way down into his mouth. 
It produced on him the effect this blow normally does on 
persons not trained to receive it coolly; he lost what re- 
mained of his temper, along with his head. His face, what 
with its expression and the blood, acquired a menace 
which, though not reflected in performance, made her 
stomach feel packed with ice. She had thought, a moment 
before, of simply walking away. Now she observed that 
Julian’s left eye was puffing up. Ted had noticed too, and © 
was doing his best to hit it again. Presently he succeeded, 
and the eyebrow above it began to bleed. 

“Don’t you fret, miss,” a voice was muttering beside her. 
“Ted can’t keep that up, not long he can’t.” She was 
dimly aware that the small man had given it up as a bad 
job, and come to rest beside her, in search apparently of 
consolation. Ted had landed a vicious body-blow. She saw 
Julian’s teeth shut spasmodically, wondered if a rib had 
gone, and wished she had never opened Grey’s Anatomy. 

“Fact is, miss, I told ’im, time and again. “You come on 
?ome, Ted!’ I said. ‘We don’t want no trouble.’ I never see 
’im the worse before, quite a quiet chap ’e is ordinary. 
What I mean, he didn’t mean no offence to you and your 
friend. Bit above ’imself, see what I mean.” 

“Yes,” said Hilary abstractedly. She was watching Ted 
avoiding, by inches, backward collision with a tree, and 
imagining Julian being tried for manslaughter with herself 
as witness. “Yes, I’m sure.” 

“How it was, not being ’imself he took your friend up 
wrong. I mean, out with a lady, stands to reason your 
friend wouldn’t fancy Ted getting fresh. That’s natural. 
But Ted took him up wrong, see, took it like he was mak- 
ing out he owned the place.” 

“Well, he does,” said Hilary dimly. Julian had almost 
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missed his footing with a sharp incline behind him. It was 
not till she recovered her breath that she noticed her com- 
panion’s horror and perturbation. “But it’s niet his own 
fault for not saying so, and being so rude. . . This is 
awful, can’t we do anything?” 


“Dunno, I’m sure, miss. They won’t listen to me.” He 


made a reluctant move towards the arena, but changed his 
mind, remarking hopefully, “You'll see, they'll be fed up 
with it before long. Mean to say, Ted’s not been accus- 
tomed to it, no more than what your friend has.” 

If they had, Hilary thought, they might at least have 
taken their coats off before they began. Julian’s, with the 
advantage of a looser cut and better workmanship, was 
standing up to the strain, but Ted’s had split all round the 
back of one armhole, so that the lining gaped through. A 
detached fragment of her mind brooded, apart, on the 
social injustice of this, and weighed the possibilities of 
repair. 

Some latent instinct of self-preservation had advised 
Julian to keep out of a clinch. He had managed it more 
by agility and reach than skill, the chief benefit of training 
that remained with him being a capacity to keep steady 
under face-blows, of which he had now had several. Hilary 
perceived very little of this. She saw that a cool fanaticism 
had settled on his bruised face, and received a general im- 
pression as of a borzoi involved with a bull-terrier. With- 
out noticing the change, she was becoming less conscious 
of her own outraged taste and feelings, more aware of the 
clean lines of his body, the grace which was built into his 
bones and remained a part of him even in uncaring vio- 
lence. The blood on his face, and his indifference to it like 
that of a young savage to whom the war-drum has lent an 
entranced tolerance of pain, made a kind of shudder go 
down the marrow of her spine. She was not accustomed to 
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such feelings and they frightened her; but she found it 
impossible to look away. 

Just then Ted, whose wind was shortening painfully, 
made a final effort to close in. But, his mind coloured by 
recollections of the all-in booth, he wasted a little concen- 
tration on making the correct all-in face. It not only 
slowed him down, but betrayed his intention. Julian was 
just in time to sidestep him, much as a matador does a 
bull, and got in a rapid jab at his solar plexus. In view of 
the indications, he might profitably have tried this a good 
deal sooner. Ted doubled up, tripped, fell headlong, and 
was enormously, excruciatingly sick where he lay. 

As if cold water had been thrown on her, Hilary’s con- 
fused emotions subsided into a chill disgust. She stood, 
viewing the spectacle, while her fellow-spectator made a 
clicking noise with his tongue, expressing polite disap- 
proval, relief and commiseration. Julian stood panting with 
his exertions, looking astonished and slightly dazed. 

Breaking what could not, unfortunately, be called a si- 
lence, the little man observed to Hilary, “Best thing, that 
is.” Further to enlighten her innocence, he added, “Be 
more ’imself after that, see.” 

“I hope he’s all right.” She was moved to this less by 
concern for Ted than by goodwill to his unwilling second, 
towards whom, at some unnoticed stage in the affair, she 
had curiously warmed. 

“Cor!” he replied reassuringly. “Ill see after im. Don’t 
you worry.” Tactfully lowering his voice, he murmured, 
out of the side of his mouth, “When you get your friend 
home, you want to put a nice bit of beefsteak on that eye. 
Draws it, see?” 

“Thank you very much.” 

“You’re welcome. Nab then, Ted... / 

Ted heaved himself up to his knees. He had lost his 
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florid complexion, and looked so like one of Hilary’s pa- 
tients that instinctively she advanced towards him. Ignor- 
ing her, he looked at Julian with a reproach that lacked 
the strength to be indignation. Responding instantly to 
this, Julian said, “Sorry. I didn’t set out to do that. Didn’t 
think.” 

Ted meditated, a green thought in a green shade. Pres- 
ently he muttered, sourly, “Wasn’t low . . . Had one or 
two. Acting silly.” 

“Call it even,” said Julian. His naturally engaging smile 
appeared, with confused effect, on his damaged face; he 
evidently found it painful. Having assisted the little man 
in getting Ted standing, he enquired, “Can you get home 
all right?” : 

“Ted’ll be O.K.,” said the little man, not without a cer- 
tain odd dignity. He and Julian looked at one another for 
a moment in a profound, regretful non-comprehension, till 
Ted began to heave, wearily and half-heartedly, again. 
The little man turned to his ministrations, and Julian, after 
a moment or so, to Hilary. 

“Well,” he remarked quite cheerfully, “may as well be 
getting along.” 

She turned down the path beside him; it was hardly 
feasible to remain with the others, nor, in their presence, 
to walk off in the opposite direction. The path wound be- 
tween the larches, and soon they were alone. She looked 
in front of her, sorting and arranging what she had to say. 
It would keep till he had summoned up the courage to 
apologize, which might supply her with further ideas. He 
said nothing at all, and presently began to whistle some- 
thing from Carmen between his teeth. Hilary waited, with 
deadly restraint. He began fumbling in his coat-pocket; 
anything, she supposed, for time. 
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“Damn,” he remarked with firm unforced annoyance. 
“I could have sworn I had a handkerchief somewhere.” 

He turned towards her, searching for the pocket on the 
other side. She had been walking on his right, too much 
absorbed in her anger to look at him. Now, in the light of 
a small clearing, she got a sudden close view. Fresh blood 
was still trickling from the smeared drying mess on his 
cut brow; the puffed and darkening eyelid was sticky with 
it, for a sickening moment she thought it was coming from 
the eye itself. The cheekbone under it was dull red-purple 
along the high straight line of its ridge; so was the angle 
of the jaw. By some peculiarity of Ted’s tactic or his own 
defence, most of the havoc was concentrated on one side; 
from the other he had looked almost normal. She could 
only begin to imagine what it would look like when it had 
had time to mature; and this was merely what happened 
to be visible. What had kept the boy on his feet through 
such a battering? As she knew from last year, he was 
neither physically insensitive nor naturally tough. She was, 
however, still too angry for her divided feelings not to 
make her more so. 

Julian had found his handkerchief. He produced it, with 
a grunt of satisfaction, and lifted it towards his eye. She 
saw that it was no more than reasonably clean. Her care- 
fully selected speech made way for a quick, cross, “Don’t 
put that filthy thing on an open cut. Do you want it to 
go septic?” 

“T’ve only used it once,” said Julian mildly. “And I can’t 
see out of my eye.” ; 

“Well, use this one then.” She took a clean one out of 
her bag, and held it out coldly. He took it, turned it over 
and sniffed at it. 

“Oh, no, what a waste. It’s got scent on it.” 

“Keep it folded, and hold it there hard.” It was not till 
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he was obediently following these instructions that she 
had time to reflect how outrageous (and how unexpected) 
his self-possession was. No doubt he was putting it on; but 
if he could, it showed a very inadequate grasp of the situa- 
tion. She paused no longer. 

“You appear pleased with yourself.” Because an under- 
mining concern still lingered, she spoke even more acidly 
than she had meant to. 

“Oh, no, far from it,” he assured her, briefly inspecting 
the handkerchief and putting it back again. “On the con- 
trary, I was just about to apologize.” 

He said it very nicely. It dawned on her, with amaze- 
ment, that his equanimity was not shaken in the least. 

“Were you really? You astonish me. I thought you must 
have imagined that I was enjoying myself.” She edged her 
voice savagely, thinking, almost while she spoke, He ought 
to get that eye looked at immediately; it’s impossible to 
tell, with all that mess... 

“No, of course not. I ought to have taken him off some- 
where else. Sort of thing one thinks of when it’s too late. 
I’m afraid youre annoyed about it; well, of course you 
ares, 

“Has it only just occurred to you”—she governed her 
voice with a considerable effort—“that I might be an- 
noyed?”’ 

“Well, it should have, of course; but there wasn’t much 
time.” 

“At first I thought you couldn’t be sober. But I doubt 
now whether you had even that excuse.” 

“I never take anything,” he assured her with more con- 
cern than he had so far shown, “when I’m going to drive. 
I take driving fairly seriously, as a matter of fact.” 

Hilary boiled over. “Then I should be glad if you’d 
also take seriously the fact that when I go out with anyone 
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I expect some elementary standards of civilized behaviour.” 
They were walking sharply downhill, so that her remarks 
' were violently emphasized by jolts caused by the uneven- 
ness of the path. “It was completely inexcusable and dis- 
gusting.” ; 

“I know,” he assured her. “I really am most hideously 
sorry.” He spoke with feeling; with too much feeling; 
with an over-earnestness which it was impossible to mis- 
take. In fact, he spoke like someone making a sincere effort 
to feel what he knows to be required of him. In the gather- 
ing gloom she saw him turn and regard her hopefully out 
of his serviceable eye. During this moment of preoccupa-~ 
tion, he collided sharply with a tree on his off side, and 
stood holding its trunk, dazed and unsteady. Forgetting 
the whole purport of the conversation, she found herself 
gripping him by the arm. 

“Julian, what is it? Are you all right?” 

“Yes, thanks,” he said, regaining his equilibrium. “I 
didn’t see the darn thing coming, that’s all.” 

“Well, look where you're going.” She withdrew to the 
other side of the path, but could not keep herself from 
watching him, from wondering whether only his one-sided 
vision had been to blame, and, eventually, from saying, 
“You don’t feel giddy, do you?” 

He stood still, dutifully giving the matter his attention. 
“No, I don’t think so. I mean, when one walks into some- 
thing one usually does, for the moment.” 

“You don’t remember, I suppose, whether you got a 
blow on the right temple?” She tried to use her consulting- 
room voice. 

He put up his hand. “It seems to be all in one piece. 
One doesn’t feel it much at the time, of course.” 

“Pll take a look at you, when you've cleaned off some 
of that revolting mess.” 
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“Is it as bad as all that?” There could be no mistake this 
time; if he had sounded unwarrantably cheerful before, his 
voice now was positively light-hearted. A train of recol- 
lections came unbidden into her mind; and perhaps it was 
this that prompted her reply. 

“Seeing that you’re barely recognizable now, I feel quite 
curious to know what you'll look like by tomorrow morn- 
ing.” 

This was an exaggeration, and she wondered afterwards 
what made her say it. But the effect was instantaneous. 
Ted’s ministrations had included nearly everything except 
a split lip, so that the mouth still had that expressiveness 
which one generally missed because the eyes had more. 
She saw it relax, as soon as she had spoken, simply and in- 
voluntarily, into a firm and peaceful line. A new confi- 
dence stamped it, a look of grave but carefree release. He 
remarked, conversationally, “Bad show. It’s a good job 
we're here and you haven’t got to be seen about with me, 
isn’t it?” 

They had come to a wrought-iron gate in a stone wall. 
He opened it for her, and they went on into a kitchen- 
garden, along an old mossy path between currant and 
gooseberry bushes. She scarcely noticed where they were, 
being too much filled with her own preoccupations. In 
spite of all that she had known before, she hardly found 
it credible that the hatred of his own beauty could have 
entered him as deeply as this, and would much rather have 
disbelieved the evidence of her own wits. It shocked her, 
and, joining with the rest of her concern for him, made her 
weapons useless in her hands. She said, trying to escape 
from it on to her own ground, “I hope you’ve got some 
kind of antiseptic in the house.” 

“Oh, yes; we’ve got a bottle of iodine somewhere, I 
know.” 
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“Iodine!” she said disgustedly. 

“Why, is it out of fashion, or something?” 

“Tt’s better than nothing, I suppose.” 

“Well, here we are. You don’t mind coming in by the 
back door, do you? Are you going to clean me first and 
spank me afterwards, or the other way round?” 

This passed all bounds, as she reminded herself in a last 
attempt at indignation. He was not even looking to see 
how she took it, merely accompanying it with a brief, 
affectionate, one-eyed smile. She maintained a frigid si- 
lence. He lifted a hand to the stone sill over the porch, 
searching, among the moss and stonecrop, for the hidden 
key. His streaked face, upturned to the faint light, looked 
suddenly remote and self-contained. She found herself say- 
ing, “You won’t need any spanking when you’ve had iodine 
on that cut, I should think. I ought to have taken you to 
the surgery.” 

He slid the big iron key into the lock; the green-painted 
door swung back, revealing darkness and a cool, stony 
smell. 

“Tt only wants a bit of strapping. I’ve still got some that 
you gave me for the play.” He clicked on the switch, and — 
stood back to let her enter. She felt the well-ordered empti- 
ness of the house watching her, as it were, with raised 
eyebrows, a disapproving presence making her sensible of 
intrusion. 

“Would you mind awfully,” he said, “af I got the sur- 
face muck off in the scullery? Because if I use the bath- 
room, I’m liable to make a bad job of the clearing-up, 
whereas here they'll only think it’s off a bit of meat.” 

He opened another door, and they went into a big, 
iabour-wasteful, placid room in which everything had been 
cleaned and covered and scrubbed and stowed away. A 
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huge stone sink stood under the window, smelling dank 
and clean, like a well. He ran the cold tap. 

“Take your coat off first; it’s bad enough already.” 

He did so, following it up, stiffly, with his pullover and 
tie. She thought passingly how many men, emerging into 
shirtsleeves, shrink into a self-conscious angularity. His 
body seemed always to have a life of its own aloof from 
the divisions of his mind, an arrogant self-sufficiency, care- 
less and serene. “Do = mind if I go on using your hand- 
kerchief? I’m afraid it’s done for eyes Pil get you 
another.” 

“Give it to me, you can’t see what you're doing. I don’t 
want water swamped all over the cut; it neutralizes the 
iodine.” 

“Thanks,” he said. “Filthy job for you, I’m afraid.” But 
he submitted comfortably and easily in her hands, with 
the pliancy of children accustomed to such offices. 

“Am I hurting you?” she asked, as she removed the 
caked blood from his eyelid. 

“Not much. You can do it harder than that if you like.” 
He inclined his head, with both eyes trustfully closed. She 
knew that she must be hurting him a good deal; the eye- 
lid was so swollen already that she had to force it open to 
examine the eye, which seemed uninjured. The cut, when 
she had cleaned it, turned out to be worse than she had 
thought. 

“You know,” she said, “this ought to have a stitch in it. 
I think we'll have to go to the surgery, after all.” 

“It’s stopped bleeding,” he said easily. “I shouldn’t think 
it would start again.” _ 

“It’s not that. If it’s not pulled together I think it will 
leave a scar.”” 

“Oh, is that all? Don’t bother, then; it isn’t worth it. 
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It can’t leave anything that greasepaint wouldn’t cover, ° 
surely?” 

“Julian,” she said sharply, “do be realistic. We’re not 
discussing a stage property; I’m talking about your face.” 

“I am being realistic.” His mouth had hardened. “There’s 
no need to bother, thanks very much.” 

“But, my dear, you . . .” No, she thought. Why should 
I? He'll only think me a fool. “Oh, very well. If you want 
to go about decorated like a Prussian junker, it’s your 
affair. You'll be sorry, in a few years. Besides, I don’t like 
being responsible for botched work.” 

“Don’t be cross,” he said, with unexpected gentleness. 

“T’m more than cross.” She tried to infuse conviction 
into this, but found that she had to look away. He opened 
an immaculately tidy drawer, produced a clean folded 
glass-cloth, dried himself with it, and threw it into a cor- 
ner. She felt concerned about this, but firmly stopped her- 
self from offering to wash it out for him. He would have 
a good deal to explain away, in any case. 

There was a cracked square of mirror on the window- 
sill, left there by a maid, He went over to it, and peered in. 
“Interesting,” he murmured. “How long will it last?” 

“T should say it’s hardly started yet. You may be semi- 
presentable at the end of a week. I hope your friends m 
London are unconventional.” 

“My—? Oh, yes, I see what you mean. Well, I needn’t 
... ll have to think about that later. Look here, if 
you're really going to stick a bit of something on this, the 
first-aid kit is in my room. Would you mind coming up? 
It'll be easier than my running round the house with all 
the wrong things.” 

“Very well,” said Hilary with professional calm. “TI sup- 
pose none of them are sterile, anyway.” 

He picked up his coat and eased himself into it with an 
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awkwardness which made her realize that he must have 
strained a shoulder-muscle; he attempted neither the pull- 
over nor the tie. “As a matter of fact it’s all in guaranteed 
packets put up by Boots. You have to have something 
handy, if you’re producing a show with any kind of sword- 
play. Funny things can happen, even when people know 
how to fence.” 

He looked, as always when he was on this ground, sud- 
denly adult, responsible, and self-assured. She remembered 
the voices in the wings that she had heard appealing to 
him for arbitration. 

She gave it up, and smiled at him. “Tell me you're sorry 
for behaving so badly.” 

“T have.” He smiled back at her; his sound eye, with its 
long lashes and upward-slanting eyebrow as smooth as a 
black feather, emphasizing the grotesqueness of the other 
which was darkening fast and narrowed to a slit. “But I 
will again.” 

“Tt was so undignified to provoke the man like that.” 

“How would you have liked me to provoke him?” He 
dropped his hand on an invisible sword-hilt, his gesture 
evoking faultlessly a costume and a scene, and declaimed 
with ringing clarity, 

“Two stars hold not their motion in one sphere, 


Nor can one England brook a double reign 
Of Harry Percy and the Prince of Wales.” 


The comic effect was irresistible, and, though she knew 
he had played for it, she could not keep from laughing. 
“T thought that play was a béte noir of yours.” 

“It seems to have worn off. Well, I think you’ve been 
entertained in the scullery long enough. Shall we go?” 

They went back into the stone passage, through a baize 
door and into the hall. Taken by surprise in its solitude, 
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the place looked different, intimate and vulnerable, de- 
-serted by a protecting power. On a table, a flowering pot- 
plant was standing in a bowl half-filled with water, which 
looked like a week’s reserve. No doubt, she thought, he 
would be forgetful of such things; but through a half-open 
door into the drawing-room she could glimpse the red- 
braided holland dust-sheets that covered everything. The 
house seemed half to stir, at their footsteps, from a com- 
posed, respectable sleep like a duenna’s afternoon nap, and 
to murmur displeasure at being taken unprepared; the 
stairs gave, under them, the tiny creaks that seem to belong 
only to empty houses. Julian’s unsubdued voice and swift 
casual footfall seemed defiant and ostentatious. The place 
could scarcely have proclaimed more clearly that it ex- 
pected neither of them, if it had found a tongue to say so. 

Upstairs a crimson-carpeted passage, with a broad 
square-paned Georgian window at each end, ran between 
cream-painted doors with old hanging handles of pale 
brass. The last light outside the window looked a dramatic, 
sapphire blue on which was traced in black the hard struc- 
ture of an ash-tree. The last of the cream doors stood half- 
open; he put on the light, and stepped back. 

‘Do come in. It’s tidy for once, they did it out this 
morning.” 

It was a big square room, panelled like the passage in 
cream, and furnished uncompromisingly as a bedroom in 
solid Edwardian mahogany, with dull, correct hunting- 
prints on the walls; a man’s room in the best taste of thirty 
years before. Indefinably, but unmistakably, it had the 
curious half-empty pathos of a man’s room that is occu- 
pied by a boy. The few personal things—books in a shelved 
recess, a couple of foils on a bracket, an empty leather 
pyjama-case on the dark crimson bed—had that air of apol- 
ogy and incongruity, of being there on sufferance pro- 
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vided that they continued to behave. Like a boy’s room 
well looked after, it was coldly and scentlessly clean; the 
air, untinged with tobacco or hair-cream or hoarded dust- 
collecting junk, smelt faintly of fresh linen. He ane the 
heavy red curtains, and shut the door. 

“Somewhere in here, I think.” He opened a deeese in 
the dressing-table, and, as he rummaged, her eyes wan- 
dered to the room again. On the mantelshelf was a photo- 
graph in a wide silver frame. The face and the fashion 
belonged to twenty years ago; but even in the house of a 
stranger she would have known at once who it was. The 
shoulders were draped with some softly-falling stuff; gauze 
filters had been used to frame the portrait in a nimbus of 
mist; the fair hair, wavy and soft, was pressed down over 
the forehead with a velvet band. The faint drawing of the 
features belonged to a time when there were two sorts of 
women, and make-up was only used by the second. The 
face had the fashionable softness of the time, the rounded 
edges, the lips half parted in a dreaming sweetness, the 
downcast eyes. It was all very gentle, and yet in the gen- 
tleness itself there seemed something inflexible; as if this 
face would always refuse and resist any strong expression 
—anger, passion, laughter or violent grief—and would pun- 
ish their invasion unforgivingly. It was also the face of a 
contemporary beauty; but so swiftly do fashions in faces 
change that she realized this fact last of all. What struck 
her most forcibly was the complete harmony of the pic- 
ture with its setting; as if it were to this face, not to its 
tenant, that the room belonged. 

“How’s this for equipment?” Julian had brought forth 
two paper packages marked with large red crosses, and the 
black japanned make-up box; the smell of greasepaint, as 
he lifted the lid, seemed so out of place as to be a little 
outrageous. He found the roll of strapping and put it be- 
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side the packages. Stooping had made the cut on his fore- 
head begin to bleed again. 

“Splendid,” she said. “Can I wash my hands?” 

She had meant the request in its most literal sense, as a 
preliminary to the dressing; but he apologized profusely, 
and led her round to a spruce Victorian room with every- 
thing encased in mahogany and brass taps polished like 
gold. He snatched the iodine from a wall-cupboard, mut- 
tered, “Here and next door,” and hastened off. 

“There isn’t any towel,” Hilary shouted after him. 

“Oh. Frightfully sorry.” He came back, visibly con- 
fused, and gave her one from an airing-cupboard. “They 
seem to have made a pretty clean sweep of everything, 
don’t they? And I’m rather afraid there may not be any 
hot water, either.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter about that.” She washed, thought- 
fully. The bathroom had removed any lingering doubts 
she had allowed herself to entertain. 

When she came back he had arranged the iodine, and a 
pair of scissors, along with the dressings. The effect was 
made still more workmanlike by the fact that the top of 
the dressing-chest was, as she had already noted, quite de- 
nuded of brushes and such objects of daily use. A strapped- 
up suitcase stood in a corner. 

“You'd better sit down,” she said. “I can’t reach you up 
there. Here, under the light.” 

He pulled forward one of the stiff-backed chairs, and 
she uncorked the iodine, which was of the concentrated 
kind. 

“This will hurt horribly. Are you sure you haven’t any- 
thing else? Flavine, or Dettol, or anything?” 

“It’s all right,” he said. “I’m not a baby.” He settled 
himself, his face turned up to her, his hands on his knees. 

It was a ragged cut; she had to open it further to make 
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sure that the antiseptic should do its work, before pulling 
it together with the strapping. He bore it all with great 
equanimity, and, during the last part of the process, re- 
marked that the Matron had always used iodine at school. | 

“She would,” said Hilary, fixing the pad of gauze in 
place. 

“She wasn’t a bad old bird.” 

“T’m sure. And treated appendicitis with castor oil.” She 
pulled the strapping tight, and pressed her palms against 
the ends for the warmth to make them sticky. 

“Rhubarb and senna, it was as a rule,” said Julian ab- 
stractly. “We called her Mata Hari, I forget why. She 
used to buy me ice-cream, though, when I crocked my 
knee. . . . Don’t go away, I want to tell you something.” 

He stood up so suddenly that, poised forward over him, 
she almost lost her balance and to regain it caught instinc- 
tively at his arms. They went firmly round her. There was 
a smell of iodine near her face. His lips brushed her cheek, 
and, with sudden decision, closed on her mouth. | 

He had succeeded, in spite of everything, in taking her 
utterly by surprise. Before her mind had dealt at all with 
the situation, she had returned his kiss. Next moment she 
tried to free herself; but, using his height to the best ad- 
vantage, he simply swayed her off her balance again. She 
hung there, helpless, clinging to him for support. He 
looked down at her face, laughed, and kissed her again.” 

“Julian... !” Her voice was a pale ghost of indigna- 
tion, mocking her. He tightened his arms, so that she was 
resting on her feet again; but already it was unbearable to 
let him go. 

“I always have,” he said. “I always shall. You know that. 
No, be quiet. What’s the use; it’s happened now.” 

“My ‘dear, 0, "We! sae 7 

“Be quiet, and kiss me. Properly this time.” 
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“No, I. . .” The words died; she felt, with defiant joys 
the stoop of his shoulders under her disobedient hands. 

“Oh, God,” he said, “why did you keep pretending all 
this while?” 

“Tt’s impossible. I shouldn’t have . . . Dear, let me go.” 

“I shall never do that,” he said, “as long as I live.” In 
spite of his evident emotion, he looked not unpleased at 
having got it right. 

A strand of black ‘hair was falling down over his 
bruised eye. His cheekbone and jaw were darkening al- 
ready; he had the clear thin skin that marks easily. Bal- 
anced with all this was half a face that Kneller might have 
worked on as lovingly as on his dead Monmouth. Even this 
absurdity could not make him grotesque. She tried to say 
something, but her breath caught in her throat instead. 
With tears in her eyes, she reached her arms up round his 
neck. 

She had never realized how strong he was; nor, it was 
painfully evident, had he. His first embrace had had, in its 
swift deliberation, something unconsciously theatrical, 
something learned, like a step in a dance, by sight. Now, 
suddenly, all this poise had stopped dead. Her physical 
sensations became a mere protesting consciousness of 
breathlessness, aching ribs, a crushed mouth and a crick in 
the neck. In this moment of acute discomfort, unmixed 
with pleasure of any kind, a kind of still, radiant tender- 
ness rose in her, quietly, like a certainty of truth. 

Loosing her a little at last, he said quickly, as if to fore- 
stall her before she could speak, “It’s all right. Don’t think 
about anything; it can’t matter.” 

“Yes, we must.” 

“There’s nothing to think about. . . . I came back here 
for you. Nobody knows. I’m supposed to be in town. The 
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house is shut up; you saw, of course. When I saw you this 
afternoon I knew I had to.” 

“Why did you do it? It—it isn’t fair.” 

“Fair? I love you; do you love me?” 

He had spoken abruptly, roughly almost, holding her 
away. When she looked at him, she knew that whatever 
she told him, he would accept and believe. 

She looked away. She was one of those people who hold 
that to lie about the truth of a personal relationship is 
never justified; she had never lied to David, only kept to 
herself facts for which he had never asked, and which he 
would not have understood. Now she would have not only 
to lie, but to do it well. She tried to think what she would 
say, but could only remember the naked trust in his face: 
beside it her own thoughts felt suddenly shabby, and she 
knew that she had not been thinking, as she had believed, 
only of him, but of her own image of herself, a competent 
person with a sense of proportion and life in rein; of what 
her friends would say if they knew; of how David would 
laugh. 

“Do you love me?” said Julian again. He shook her a 
little, as if he supposed that in this brief interval she had 
forgotten about him, and needed reminding. Who was she, 
to patronize him with deceit? 

“That’s a terrifying thing to be asked,” At said, trying 
to smile. 

“I told you,” he said, “without being asked. And I was 
terrified too, if you want to know.” 

“You're too clever for me. Yes, I do.” 

“T don’t know why.” He spoke quite quietly. “But TI 
hoped you might, because if you didn’t, nothing would 
mean anything.” He stood looking at her for a moment or 
two in silence, then said swiftly, “Well, that’s all right, 
then. Now kiss me. Really this time.” 
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He pulled her back into his arms. She became quite 
frightened, more for him than on her own behalf. She 
could have controlled the situation better if he had used 
his strength deliberately, for mastery. One could deal with 
greed; this was more like offering hospitality to someone 
not clearly conscious of starvation. He had the brutality 
of innocence, of a complete lack of sensual technique; he 
seemed lost in a bewildered attempt to incorporate her 
substance in his own. When she could bear it no longer 
she said, “Darling, you’re rather hurting me.” 

“Tm sorry.” He let her go, and looked at her as if he 
were half-dazed. She saw a fine moisture on his temples. 
“T didn’t know I . . . Pm sorry.” | 

She stroked the hair back from his forehead. He stood 
without touching her, tense and silent, with closed eyes. 
“Be still a moment,” she whispered; and, taking his face 
between her hands, kissed him softly. It was a variation 
David had taught her; but she did not remember that. 

He stayed, as she had asked, quite still till she had done. 
Then, not so gently, he returned the kiss. She had scarcely 
reckoned on so ready a learner, or one who would improve 
so quickly on her instruction. He shifted his grasp on her 
abruptly; and at first she did not resist, thinking it an ac- 
cidental clumsiness which he would notice and correct 
without being told. But this, she found, was an error of 
judgment. 

“Julian,” she said quickly, “please let me go.” 

He obeyed, sooner than she had expected; he even left 
her and went over to the window, where he opened the 
curtain and stood looking out into the darkness, now al- 
most complete. He was evidently preparing to say some- 
thing; she felt ashamed to accept an apology which, she 
thought, he ought to be receiving. 
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He dropped the curtain, and came back into the room. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. “That was pretty poor. I meant to 
do it better. I’m glad you told me off, I should have been 
spoiling things.” He crossed the room to the door; she 
thought he was about to go out, and opened her mouth to 
speak; but he was unhooking his dressing-gown that hung 
there. He threw it over his arm, and said, rather awk- 
wardly but without any uncertainty at all, “Knock on the 
wall when you're ready. I’ll be next door. Oh, just a min- 
ute.” She watched him, speechless, cross to the bed and 
throw back the red coverlet. “It’s all right. I thought they 
might have left it without any sheets.” 

He was on his way out. She called him bees in a voice 
she had difficulty in summoning. 

“IT only Bs ” he said diffidently, “that perhaps 
you'd rather I went.’ 

Hilary recovered herself with an effort. Her heart, she 
discovered, was thudding in her chest as if she were a 
frightened young girl. 

“My dear, I’m sorry if . . . But you really can’t rush 
to conclusions quite like that.” 

He looked at her enquiringly, then said, without resent- 
ment, “When a thing’s going to happen anyway, it ought 
to happen naturally. Why not?” 

Helplessly aware of talking rubbish in a desperate search 
for time, she said, “It’s not very good manners, for one 
thing.” 

“Tm sorry,” he said, putting down the dressing-gown 
carefully on a chair. “I see what you mean. I should have 
asked you to marry me first, of course. I suppose I thought 
you'd take that for granted.” 

“Oh, Julian, my dear.” She did not know whether to 
laugh or cry; putting up her hand to her face, she felt it 
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burning. “Don’t be absurd, you know that wasn’t what I 
meant.” 

“Tm glad,” he said. “I shouldn’t like to think we didn’t 
- understand each other. We always have.” He crossed the 
room and gripped her by the elbows. The bruises stood 
out more clearly, emphasized by the pallor of his face. 
“Look here. I know what you’re thinking. I see this is the 
way a cad would behave. We ought to be engaged and do 
everything properly; if a man respects a woman he’s sup- 
posed to wait for her, and all that. Anyone could say, ‘It’s 
got to be tonight but I can’t explain why.’ It’s one of the 
things men do say to women, of course.” 

“Ts it?” said Hilary gently. In her experience they either 
refrained from saying anything, or were armed with 
abundant and logical reasons. “I don’t think you’re behav- 
ing like a cad, because I know you're not one. I’m just 
rather frightened of rushing into anything so serious quite 
so fast; I suppose it’s not the way I’m made.” 

“I know,” he said, looking down at her gravely. 
“Women are different. ’m sorry if I frightened you.” He — 
put his arm round her with studied moderation, as if she 
were ill. “Are you angry about it?” 

“No,” she said. “I can’t afford to be.” 

“It wasn’t your fault,” he explained. “You couldn't 
know.” He dropped his arm, and stood away from her. 
“Listen; [ll say this without making love to you at all; 
that’s fair, isn’t it? We'll get married as soon as you like. 
This week, as soon as I can get a license; it can’t be too 
soon for me. But—don’t go away tonight. I’m not asking 
just because I—I’m in love with you. It isn’t just that. It’s 
a thing I have about it, that it’s terribly important. It’s . . . 
Oh, God, you'll think I do nothing but quote plays, but 
it’s the best way of saying it— 
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Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat. 


Do you see what I mean?” 

“Yes,” she said slowly. “But what makes you feel that?” 

“I wish I could tell you. It’s—too complicated, I don’t 
really understand it myself. I just feel absolutely sure. You 
do believe me? You don’t think I’m just faking something 
up on the spur of the moment to get what I want?” 

“No.” She looked up at him. “I know you're not. I think 
you're right for both of us; it ought to be tonight, or not 
at all... . Julian, will you leave me here for about five 
minutes? No, darling, not for that; P’ve got to think. I’m 
sorry, my dear.” 

“Oh, God, why must you think? You said you loved 
me.” 

“That is why.” 

“You don’t know how long five minutes is. If you’re 
only waiting for an entrance-cue it seems a year. Can’t you 
think with me here?” 

“Tve tried, darling, but it hasn’t been any good. Please.” 

“All right. . . . You’re not worried because you think 
it’s immoral, or anything, are you?” 

“Not in the way you mean.” 

“There—isn’t anyone else to think about, is there?” 

“No. 

“Can I kiss you before I go?” 

“How much help do you think that would be?” 

“You always see through me, don’t you?” He felt in 
his pockets. “I suppose you haven’t got a spare cigarette?” 

She gave him one, lighting one for herself along with 
it. (As she did so, she admitted to herself that the moment 
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when he had asked her for a cigarette after the play had 
been the first in which she had known inescapably that 
she loved him, and she wondered how she had managed to 
evade this knowledge at the time.) He thanked her and 
went out, softly closing the door. 

Hilary sat down on the edge of the bed. When she be- 
gan to think, she knew that she had been over everything 
already, not once but many times, under various disguises 
of irony and hypothesis. Impatient of her own hypocrisy, 
she wasted no time on obvious practical considerations, 
such as the effect on her private practice if it got about, 
as sooner or later, in the country, it inevitably would. 
Even a very small private income, possessed since girl- 
hood, lends a powerful if adventitious fortitude in matters 
of this kind. To the social aspect she felt indifferent, hav- 
ing had a love-affair in hospital, where such affairs are, 
within weeks, the property of almost everybody one 
knows. She dismissed all this, and turned to the essentials. 
But here, again, there was nothing new to think about, 
except her own incredible shiftlessness in not having 
reached, long since, the decision she had left till now. 

Absently; following the habits of a life in which thought 
had generally to be accompanied by action of some kind, 
she wandered over to the dressing-table and began to tidy 
it, wiping the iodine-bottle on a swab, throwing the trim- 
mings from the dressing into the waste-paper basket, fold- 
ing in the edges of the clean packet and opening the 
drawer to put it away. She looked in, incuriously, con- 
cerned only to find a corner into which the packet would 
fit, and not noticing the key-chain, which she had not seen 
him use to open it, still hanging from the lock. A vague 
impression of unexpectedness in the contents, the absence 
of the routine handkerchiefs and ties, made a second . 
glance too spontaneous for proper feeling to catch it up. 
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It was enough to explain the expressionless look of the 
room; all the personality was here, safely shut away; the 
technical books, the photographs, the programmes and 
stage trinkets and unopened spare make-up and false hair. 
The likeness of a revolting mask leered up at her; the 
structure of the face, just discernible, made her deduce the 
First Madman in Malfi. Under it was a head-study of the 
Oberon, with studio lighting this time, which impressed 
and even a little awed her. At this point it occurred to her 
that she was not behaving nicely, and she put them back 
again, only allowing herself a passing glance at the books 
out of a casual interest in the literature of a trade so un- 
like her own. Of the top three, one was a famous theatrical 
autobiography; was it necessary, then, for him to keep 
even that hidden away? With the other two she found she 
had made a miscalculation. One was Married Love, by Dr. 
Stopes. The second, which she was feeling too much 
ashamed of herself to notice at the time, she remembered 
only in retrospect after she had shut the drawer. It had 
been a thin gaudy little pamphlet with a young man in 
a flying-helmet on the cover, and a title in red, white and 
blue: The Royal Air Force, Today and Tomorrow. 

The ash fell from her cigarette on to the carpet. It was 
the room, she thought, that oppressed her, its strangeness, 
its prim order, its secretive reserve. She summoned her will 
to defy it, and looked round. Something was different; she 
missed the focal point at which, unconsciously, her defi- 
ance had been aimed. Then she remembered. The silver- 
framed portrait on the mantelpiece, which had last caught 
her eye when she went out to the bathroom to wash her 
hands, was gone. She saw that the clock and vase and the 
candlesticks had been shifted, so that a gap should not 
appear. 
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For a moment she stood still, in an attitude which would 
have been recognized by people who had worked with her, 
her hands in her pockets, her lower lip caught in. Then she 
put out her cigarette, and opened the door. 

“Julian.” 

He was standing at the turn of the passage, by the win- 
dow which he had opened to lean out. She saw the quick 
jerk of his hand and the spark of his cigarette going down- 
ward into blue darkness. He came back to her, his head 
and shoulders poised in a deliberate ease of carriage which 
looked a little larger than life; and something told her that 
the tension in which he had waited had produced, by un- 
conscious association, the control of movement that would 
have carried him through a first entrance on the stage. 
When he got to the doorway he stopped, and stood wait- 
ing, with the same unreal naturalness. 

“Yes?” he said. 

She looked at him, gathering him into her knowledge 
and understanding, so concerned with her search that she 
forgot to smile or to speak, till she saw him, as she had’ 
seen patients waiting for a verdict, slow his breathing 
forcibly and moisten his lips. Then she went up to him, 
and took hold of his coat, but he still stood looking down 
at her, with a set face, as if he were waiting for her to 
strike him. 

“Darling,” she said, “if you like you can drive me home 
and...” She had smiled as she spoke, but he had not 
understood, and she saw for a moment in his face a half- 
hidden despair which shocked her because it was so help- 
less and final, and because it seemed to her that it had been 
there before. She caught him into her arms. “. . . and Pll 
find you some supper, because it’s long past supper-time. 
You see, you can’t be missed; but my telephone rings in 
the night, sometimes.” 
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He began, slowly and cautiously, “You mean you—” 
and. suddenly clipped the last word against her mouth. She 
caressed him comfortably, murmuring self-reproaches and 
foolish endearments. She could still feel the stiff, forced 
steadiness of his breathing which only defeated his pur- 
pose by accelerating his heart. He let her go and went over 
to the window; she could hear the half-suppressed gasp as 
he filled his lungs. 

“You were only three-and-a-half minutes,” he said at 
length. 

“Was that all? It seemed much longer.” Constraint de- 
scended suddenly between them. In another moment, she 
thought, they would be talking about the weather. 

“If we're going out again,” she said, “you'd better put 
on a tie.” 

He found one, and a clean pullover. She saw that he had 
difficulty in lifting his arm above the shoulder, and helped 
him put it on. 

“Where does it hurt?” 

“Never you mind, doctor,” he said, suddenly grinning 
at her. “Surgery’s shut.” 

They walked back through the wood to the abandoned 
car. Cool leaves brushed their faces; the earth had the cold 
vivid tang of new greenness consuming last year’s death. 
Night makes of the smallest wood a wilderness, of the 
traveller an outlaw, hugged in his small circle of alien soli- 
tude while the native community of leaf and fur and 
feather discuss him softly, and make plans for him in an 
unknown tongue. The stealthy quiet was cut suddenly by 
the thin intolerable shriek of a rabbit’s death-cry in the 
teeth of a stoat. She said, ““That’s a terrible sound.” 

“Life is terrible.” He spoke with the passionate cer- 
tainty of the very young, with the freshness of truth alive 
in the imagination, not dulled by the weary repetition of 
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proof. They clung to one another, straining against the 
eternal loneliness of the self. “I love you,” they whispered, 
unhappily, hopelessly, as if the words were a failure, a 
kind of frustrated slang. One could not reach, or enter to 
cherish, only offer for kindness’ sake, from one prison to 
another, the mortal tokens of bread and wine. ... The 
trees lightened. There was a smell of stale beer on the air. 
They laughed; the saving vulgarity of living became solid 
again under their feet. 

In the car he devoted himself to driving with more, if 
anything, than his customary precision, and they ceased to 
talk. She leaned back, watching his big cleanly-articulated 
hands making their economical movements on the wheel 
and gears, and let the guards of her mind fall slack in the 
security of the darkness, for how long she did not know. 

With his eyes on the road, Julian said crisply, “Have 
you read any good books lately?” 

“Why?” She felt as startled as if something had been 
thrown at her. 

“You'd better start telling me about them. I think I 
should drive better if you did.” 

“You're driving very well.” 

“Am I? I haven’t known [ve been doing it for the last 
five minutes.” 

“We're almost there,” she said. 

They left the car in a lane a field away, and came to- 
wards the house by the footpath at the back. As it came in 
sight, he said, “Is this all right? It’s rather early. What 
about Mrs. Clare?” 

“T live in the old end of the house,” she said. ““The walls 
are very thick.” Lisa had been on her conscience already; 
this was presuming on her affectionate toleration much too 
far. But that was only one of the things that had had to go. 
“Besides, her husband’s at home.” 
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“Is he? I thought they were separated or something.” 

“Only by circumstances, his work and so on. They’re 
very fond of each other.” 

“[’m glad. She’s nice, isn’t she; sort of comfortable and 
warm. Don’t they mind? Can’t they do something about 
it?” 

“They find it works out better this way.” 

“He must be a queer type.” His hand reached out for 
hers. 

“We'll try the french window,” she said. “I doubt 
whether Lisa will have done much locking-up.” The door 
gave; she went over to the light-switch, seeing against the 
uncurtained glass his outline standing questioningly, his 
arm making an exploring, blind-man’s buff movement 
among the familiar objects she knew by heart. The light 
went on, hurting their eyes. 

Setting him to stir the fire, she found what she could 
without risking an excursion to the kitchen; some new 
bread and cream cheese, and half a bottle of sherry, the 
gift of a grateful patient, which had been opened some 
days. They took it on the rug by the fire, sharing the same 
plate and glass, for these would be found in the morning. 
They both did excellently by the first slice, and stuck, 
with hopeless finality, half-way through the second. 

“Oh, Julian, try. We can’t leave two separate half-eaten 
bits. You must have more room than me. [ shall have to, 
if you don’t.” 

“You're not very resourceful, are you?” He picked up 
both pieces, deposited them in the middle of the reviving 
fire, and raked them over. 

“Darling, what an awful thing to do. Burning bread. 
When I was little, ’d have been beaten for that.” 

“Why is it awful? Everybody ought to waste things 
who can afford to. It keeps down unemployment. It’s only 
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_ a race-memory, or something, that makes people feel it’s 
bad.” 

“I suppose so.” But through the after-sound of his care- 
_less voice she had heard another, awfully outraged, and 

armed with power: “Miss Hilary! The very next time I 
see you do such a wicked thing, straight to your father 
you go. With those poor sailors getting torpedoed to bring 
it here. Helping the Kaiser, that’s what you’re doing. A 
big girl like you that can read the papers, I wonder you’re 
not ashamed.” She had been very much ashamed, for she 
had been big enough to read all the papers, and to be be- 
ginning algebra; too big for Nannie’s jurisdiction, except 
that she was the last. There was no need of algebra just 
now; a little simple subtraction yielded the date quite eas- 
ily; it was the year in which he must have been born. 

“Finish the sherry, anyhow,” she said. “That glass is 
yours.” 

He lifted it slowly, looking at her across it. In spite of 
his disfigured face, the look succeeded, in its way, in being 
a minor masterpiece. It contained, beside what was simple 
and obvious, all those half-tones most apt to move, or flat- 
teringly disturb; warning, appeal, challenge, forgiving; re- 
proach. He was quite unself-conscious, and very much in 
earnest. It gave her a feeling as if her bones were loosely 
joined and not quite solid, which David’s well-rehearsed 
addresses had never once achieved. She looked down at 
her empty plate, feeling that he still looked at her, and 
thinking, Next time he does that, he’ll do it knowing it 
works. 

“Shall we wash up now?” Only a few minutes ago, 
surely he would have been asking this with a certain anx- 
iety to learn her wishes in the matter. But now he had 
whispered it, with his mouth just touching her ear. She 
experienced, for a moment, the kind of feeling the Arabian 
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fisherman must have had, when the first cloudy coils of 
geni began to float from the unstoppered bottle. “We | 
needn’t,” she said. 

“Good.” The whisper ended in an eloquent little kiss. 
He got up and put the things on the sideboard; looking 
round, she saw him standing there, trying to seem at ease 
and waiting for her to say or do something. 

“Have a cigarette by the fire. I won’t be long.” It had 
not occurred to her till now that the prospect of stage- 
managing everything herself would be so unnerving, or 
even that she had never had to do it before. 

He took the cigarette, drew on it, and asked “About 
how long?” with careful off-handedness, tipping non- 
existent ash into the fire. 

‘Another cigarette after that one.” She had chosen the 
first decisive-sounding remark that came into her head. To 
cover an absurd sense of approaching panic, she reached 
for the bookshelf, said, ““There’s a new Punch here, have 
you seen it?” and pushed it into his hand. 

“Thank you,” he said blankly. She felt the last props 
of her self-possession crumbling, and, before it should be- 
come hopelessly apparent, turned to switch on the stair- 
case light. A voice behind her, soft and caressingly amused, 
said, “I like you when you’re silly.” 

She paused with her hand on the switch. In addition to 
the emotions she had accumulated already, she suddenly 
felt a fool; much as a provincial music-teacher might if a 
young Menuhin presented himself, respectfully, for intro- 
ductory violin-lessons. She was invaded, without warning 
or comprehension, by an impulse to hurt; a compound of 
self-protection, of pride, perhaps of jealousy feeding on 
the empty air of the future. It made her begin to go up the 
stairs without answering; but the flicker of cruelty died 
in the moment that she became aware of it, and she turned 
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to smile. He was standing with an elbow on the mantel- 
piece and Punch in his hand, an anxious questioning already 
in his face. The light returned to it as she watched. It was 
a terrible thing to mix with love, this sense of absolute, yet 
tremblingly precarious power. She said, “You won’t lose 
your way. The stairs only lead up to me.” 

Upstairs, she prepared for a hasty tidying of her room, 
and was astonished to find it impeccably neat. She herself 
must have done it, before going out. If it had been a pre- 
sentiment, she thought, it had been a singularly ineffectual 
one; it had advised her in nothing, except to cover a jar 
and powder-box and put a pair of discarded stockings 
away. And even about this she was smitten with sudden 
doubts; perhaps the successful thing would be to have 
stockings heaped in every corner, cast petticoats, a powder- 
puff adrift, a mysterious profusion of female impedimenta. 
Perhaps he would like that. But clutter had always got on 
her nerves like dust; and she dared not lose hold on her 
self; she was too uncertain of it already. 

Standing before the long glass, and brushing back her 
hair into its thick waves, she remembered David telling her 
that he could never make up his mind whether she wore 
the wrong clothes, or whether she was simply a type who 
shouldn’t wear any. She had a French torso, he had de- 
cided, and English legs. In the acute stage- -fright which 
had descended on her, she found herself turning up his 
memory simply for reference, so little it had become. With 
him it had been as easy and, it had seemed, as spontaneous 
as sliding down a chute. There had not been anything 
clearly recognizable as a moment of decision. As with 
other kinds of highly trained performance, it had seemed 
so simple, so obviously the thing, that it had taught her 
nothing at all. Now, when he meant no more to her than 
any other demonstrator in a specialized subiect, she felt 
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she was appreciating him for the first time. Left to herself, 
what a portentous business she had made of it! She imag- 
ined Julian below, solemnly regulating his second cigarette | 
to an average rate of combustion, and felt herself shaken 
by a giggle which she stifled hastily, having caught in it 
the first vibrations of hysteria. 

‘She was actually shivering all over. Perhaps it was only 
the chilly air after the fire downstairs. Better get into bed. 
But she was out again next moment, having decided to put 
a nightdress on. It had some confused association in her 
mind with having received a proposal; with trousseaux, © 
perhaps. At all events, it seemed suddenly indispensable. 
She unearthed from its tissue-paper the gift of an extrava- 
gant friend (who must, she had thought at the time, have 
decided to smarten her up), a deep emerald ninon, fine 
enough to go through a ring. She had never worn it, but 
remembered thinking that it would help to raise her morale 
if she were ever ill. Slipping it on she found the filmy 
warmth of the silk comforting, and decided that it would 
do. The cold of the sheets made her shiver again. She re- 
membered what Julian had said about waiting for an en- 
trance-call, and decided that it served her right. She could 
have spared him this business of crisis and declaration and 
ceremonious surrender. This left her where she had started, 
still overlooking the simple platitude that a first lover helps 
very little, if at all, towards dealing with a first beloved. 

Through the stillness of the sleeping house, a small sound 
reached her. It was the click of the light-switch in the room 
below; as Julian turned it off. 

She gave a last swift look around the room. The curtains 
were open, for the house was isolated and screened by 
trees; an ice-white moon hung outside, so bright that even 
through the golden pool of the bedside lamp she could see 
its pale square slanting across the floor. His footsteps, quiet 
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and light and unhesitating, were halfway up the stairs. On 
a blank impulse, she leaned over to the table and put out 
the light. 

The door opened softly. He stood there, finding his 
bearings, silhouetted blackly against the glimmer on the 
staircase, his hand on the switch at the top; standing easily 
and well, a little too well, a little better than life, as if he 
were gathering himself together for an entrance from the 
wings. The light went out, and the door closed. She could 
not see him now, because the moon was in her eyes. For 
a little while she could not see anything but the moon; she 
did not know, seeing herself and her surroundings still with 
the remembering eye of commonplace, how the shadows 
and straight lines of light had changed it to a dim green 
cavern, whose walls were broken by slender stalactites of 
white rock; how dark the red of her hair seemed in the 
blue light, like the dark-red stains that stripe the walls of 
the limestone caves; or that her gown had the look of green 
water flowing in half-transparent streams from her shoul- 
ders over her breasts. She had been trained out of fantasies, 
and the eyes she widened against the silvery dazzle were 
for her only the instruments of understanding and of sight. 
She leaned’on her elbow and stretched out her other arm 
to meet him; and he came over to her slowly, and knelt 
on the floor beside her and looked up into her face. All her 
anxious anticipations slid from her like a cloud. She bent 
and took his head in her arms, and knew that she was com- 
pleting none of tonight’s embraces, but another, strange 
and haunted and brutally cut off, begun with fear and 
incantation in the dark. She had wasted her forethought 
and her care, for his dream was stronger than her wisdom. 
She had nothing to bring him but what he would ask of 
her, no knowledge that he would not have given her, no 
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aim and no desire except to clothe his lonely imagination 
in the substance of love. 

As she bent to him, and saw his face, white and trans- 
formed in the moonlight, flung back in an unbreathing 
stillness for her kiss, she felt the weight of magic and of 
legend thrown on her so heavily that she dared not speak. 
This was not like the kisses he had given her, violent and 
bewildered; this he waited for her to give, and received 
it as if it had the power to put a soul into his body. She 
felt as though it were taking the soul from her own, and 
was afraid; but the power of the dream held her silent, 
she could only comfort him in her arms, while, rapt and 
trembling, he contended with his mystery. It was as if in 
the kiss she had entered it with him; as if she became, even 
to herself, an ageless source, a shelter and a benediction. 
He seemed to her, in the dream, the dear creation of her 
own pain and love, and she forgot that it was by him she 
had been created. “Come in, my dearest,” she said. “Come 
in out of the cold.” 

So she yielded the gifts of her divinity and was content. 
Indeed there is much to be said for an apotheosis; for a 
deity can receive into grace the most unpractised wor- 
shipper and lose nothing of her heaven, while for a woman 
in love, even a reasonable woman, it is difficult not to 
expect too much. 
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Ir WAS THE DEAD HOUR BEFORE DAWN, AND BLACK DARK, FOR 
the moon had set and the stars clouded over. Hilary 
stretched out a hand to the little luminous alarm-clock on 
the table, and moved the lever over to “silent.” It would 
be due to strike in five minutes. To reach it, she had to 
slide from under stray overlapping parts of Julian, of which 
there seemed a good many, all rather heavy; she could 
have deduced by now, without other evidence, that he had 
been used to the undisputed territory of a large bed. Her 
movement did not wake him. He had only turned twice all 
night, each time to sleep more profoundly than before. 
Once or twice she had dozed fitfully herself; but the 
hours had streamed through her consciousness like. a mood 
or a dream; without the sense of time. Her first restlessness 
had not lasted long; for then, while the moon was up, she 
had been able to see him, and there had been a peaceful- 
ness in his sleep so deeply satisfying to the heart that the 
rest had ceased to be of consequence. She thought that, 
even if she had been an untaught girl, she would never have 
taken his inexperience for selfishness. She smiled into the 
darkness; he had blundered along with so much poetry, 
with an imagination that had made his passionate and un- 
suspecting ignorance easy to forgive, and hard to endure. 
But afterwards, and all night till now, she had been happier 
than ever in her life. Now she must rouse him, for here 
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in the country people were up and working with the first 
light, and he might be seen to leave. She leaned out further, 
turning on the soft shaded light which seemed a crude 
brilliance certain at once to wake him; but he slept on. 

It was a somewhat dilapidated Eros whom the lamp of 
Psyche revealed. The colour of his eye had deepened to 
the classic shade, the true black-purple not so often seen 
in nature as in farce. It was evident that he would not be 
able to open it at all. She knew already that the strapping 
above it had come adrift (as he was falling asleep he had 
smiled to feel her putting it back again) so it was without 
much surprise that she found he had shed his young blood 
not only on the pillow, but on her nightgown, her bare 
shoulder and her breast. She looked down at him in loving 
amusement, recalling a chapter in Malory wherein Launce- 
lot, being entertained by Queen Guinevere after a combat, 
had behaved with the same lack of tact. She wondered 
whether Launcelot had ever gone visiting with a black eye. 
She leaned over, and rocked his shoulder. 

“Julian.” 

He made a protesting little noise, puckered his unswollen 
eyelid, and wriggled down under the sheet. Feeling very 
unkind, she pulled it away, gave him a shake, and kissed 
him. He fetched a deep sigh, turned, enveloped her com- 
fortably with himself, and Wd went to sleep again. 

“Darling, wake up. It’s morning.” 

This time she must have stirred up a stiffened strain, 
for he winced and woke. His blurred sleepy face looked 
touchingly youthful; he felt at his eye as if he had for- 
gotten why it was not doing him service, before taking 
her in his arms and kissing her drowsily. She said, “Yes, 
my sweet, but you've got to go.’ 

“What time is it?” He turned his head to peer at the 
window. Now that the light was on, the glass might have 
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been backed with jet. She felt very unhappy about it 
herself. 

“You musta t wait till it’s light. Listen, the eee are 
crowing.” 

“They crow practically all night,” said pitied conclu- 
sively, and slid down in bed again. She felt rather desperate, 
from distrust of her own resolution as much as anything. 
He had curled round confidingly; she felt the just-evident 
morning roughness of his cheek against her shoulder, and 
his soft hair tickling her neck. With weak procrastination 
she caressed him, nerving herself for another effort; but 
he saved her the trouble by starting away suddenly, and 
exclaiming with wide-awake dismay, “When did this hap- 
pen? My God, have I hurt you? What did I do?” 

It took her a moment or two to realize what he was 
talking about. Feeling the dressing, she decided that what 
was left of it would see him home. “It’s your own, darling. 
Don’t you remember?” 

“Oh, is it? Thank heaven for that. But it’s on that lovely 
green hing: too. I didn’t know it was that colour. No, 
don’t move.’ 

“Look at the clock. It will start to be light in half an 
hour. You-wouldn’t like to compromise me, would you?” 

“Of course not, I ought to be shot, I'll get up might away. 

. Lord, I do feel stiff.” 

“Let me look at you. . . . Oh, my dear. Stiff! I should 
think you do.” 

“Tt’s all right. They’re only on the te Fa Pll walk it 
off.” 

“No pander I thought you’d broken a rib. Let me feel 
it a minute.’ 

“Feel them all,” said Julian generously. He lay down 
again. 
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“Oh, darling, don’t be such an effort, I haven’t the 
strength.” 

“I’m going, I swear I am. Five minutes.” 

‘What you want is another four hours’ sleep.” 

“Is it? What time can I come tomorrow—tonight, I 
mean?” 

“My dear, anything might happen. Pll ring you up. I 
don’t know.” 

“But I can’t not see you tonight. I-we haven’t talked 
about anything. How can I go away just not knowing 
ahen I'll see you again?” 

“Lisa will want me to meet her husband. We may sit 
talking till all hours. I might have a call. Pll ring you up, 
whatever happens. Late, sometime after eleven.” . 

“Let’s meet somewhere in the day.” 

“] shan’t have a minute.” She could imagine how she 
would be looking, after a white night and a morning’s 
work. “I promise, dear, if it’s a human possibility I won't 
keep you away.” 

“You won’t decide it’s all been rather a pity?” 

“Darling, you're just stalling for time.” 

“Aren’t you going to kiss me more properly, when I'm 
going away for all this while?” 

“That’s properly enough. It’s getting so late.” 

“What’s the matter? Don’t you care about me as much 
as you did before?” 

He didn’t speak that piece very well, she thought; almost 
anyone could have worked in more pathos than that. She 
looked up; he smiled quickly, but not quickly enough. His 
face had been taut with suppressed disquiet. He had meant 
it. It was more than she could bear. 

Feeling turned upon her—surely the first blackleg of all 
time—the betrayed and outraged eyes of a million female 
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generations, she whispered, “Yes, darling; more, much 
more.” 

The single cock, the knocker-up of the farmyard, was 
singing solo no longer. A surprising number of others 
seemed to have joined in. There was a faint uncertain 
twitter of birds from the trees near by. Julian was kissing 
her forehead. She put up her hand to his shoulder, and 
touched cloth. Dimly she opened her eyes. He was sitting, 
dressed, on the edge of the bed. 

“Well,” he murmured with tender complacency, “you’re 
a nice one, aren’t you?” 

The clock, even when she looked a second time, persist- 
ently said half-past five. 

“After being so efficient, and telling me off.” He stroked 
her hair, adding cheerfully, not to say a little smugly, “It 
was a good job one of us stayed awake.” 

She was so sleepy that it was not till three hours later, 
in the middle of a solitary breakfast, that she started to 
laugh. 


There was plenty to think about that morning, includ- 
ing work; ‘the concentration demanded by the last seemed, 
today, painfully unnatural exercise. On the homeward 
drive her mind reverted to personal matters, from the fresh 
and much more practical standpoint belonging to the hour. 
Thus preoccupied, she nearly walked through Rupert Clare 
in the garden, like a ghost walking through a wall. Later 
she realized that this was a normal tendency of preoccupied 
persons, which Rupert had been at no pains to discourage. 

If she had had time lately to build up expectations, she 
would have found this first sight dismally disappointing. 
He converged on the front door with her, a slight, neutral- 
tinted, insignificant man of forty-odd, with a narrow head 
and lines under his eyes, who looked at her with that air 
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of reserving judgment which clings as an unconscious habit 
to people who have had to live guardedly. Hilary found 
it a little repelling. They introduced themselves conven- 
tionally and made dim, well-meant conversation, during 
which she had the feeling that he was taking advantage 
of her less attentive moments to make mental notes; as 
indeed, out of ingrained training and routine, he was. But 
she was aware of something behind all this: a kind of signal 
of goodwill made as it were from a distance through a 
small window, which seemed to be saying, Don’t suppose 
that I don’t like or approve of you, simply because I come 
no nearer; you must excuse me, I don’t go out very much. 
It was not till his attention flagged for the first time from 
what he was saying, that she saw Lisa in the peas: 
come to announce lunch. 

He only looked at her for a moment, bpetarel standing 
aside, with one of his rather stiff little gestures, to let Hilary 
precede him; his undistinguished face underwent no sharp 
transformation; it was only that in this brief glance she 
seemed to see, without other information, the texture of 
his life; people who must be watched, and made to like or 
ignore it, insufferable people who must not be antagonized, 
repugnant people who must be made confidential, pleasant 
people with whom it would be indiscreet to be seen, rivals 
hkeable or not, with whom in either case he could not 
relax, editors who rejected unpalatable facts he had sweated 
for weeks to prove, or who had bullied him to prove palat- 
able fictions, women with access to information who had 
to be flattered, women who had found a commercial asset 
in his loneliness. 

When she came in at the end of the afternoon, they were 
sitting placidly by the fire, and begged her, with a kind of 
lazy sincerity, to come and talk. They so evidently meant 
this, that she stayed for nearly an hour; they accepted her 
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into their private world as people who are a little drunk 
welcome strangers into the circle of their geniality. Their 
reaction was complete, the initial fizz had subsided, the 
_ surface was still. She could, she thought, have spent most 
_of the evening with them without feeling that her presence 
was causing them the least embarrassment. In fact, how- 
ever, she retired to her room, feeling the need of a little 
sleep. 

Going down to dinner, she passed the wide-open door 
of Lisa’s empty room. She would scarcely have known it, 
with the half-unpacked suitcase on the floor, the clothes 
flung over the chairs, the briefcase with typescript sliding 
out of it, the smell of Gaulois Jaune. It looked camped-in, 
like lodgings in which people are not staying long, like a 
score of rooms they must both have remembered. 

Hilary need not have feared for her chances of privacy 
that evening. By ten-thirty, the house was as still as a school 
after lights-out. 

She sat fingering the telephone uncertainly, her mind set 
free again for her own self-questionings and doubts, and 
filled with a renewed sense of guilt about Lisa. With what- 
ever conviction she might say she regarded herself as a 
legalized mistress, the fact remained that she was a respect- 
able married woman with a correct establishment, and 
Hilary was making what most people would think an in- 
excusable use of her house. Lisa ought to be told, in general 
if not in particular. But there had been no opportunity; 
and Julian had had his promise. Principle, as well as a 
strange sensation like a warm shiver in her bones, told her 
that promises must be kept. She picked up the receiver. 
The promptness of the reply was such that she could only 
suppose Julian had been sitting with the instrument on his 
knees. 

Half an hour later he was in her room. When she 
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emerged from his arms, she was aware of the cool sharp 
smell of narcissus, and found he had laid a sheaf on the 
pillow beside her. She lifted it to her face, looking at him 
helplessly through its white stars. 

“Do you like them?” he asked, slipping his arm round 
her waist. “You look as if there were something funny 
about it.” 

“My dearest, they’re lovely, but in a way there is. I 
mean, it’s rather arresting to go into someone’s room in the 
morning and find it full of flowers that weren’t there the 
night before. But perhaps they'll only think I walk in my 
sleep.” 

“Oh, Lord, would you think anyone could be so dumb?” 
He was completely dashed. His black eye—which was no 
better, except that the swelling had begun to go down— 
made his expression rather comic, but Hilary felt no im- 
pulse to laugh. She put down the flowers. and kissed him. 

“Tt’s all right,” he assured her; “I'll take them back when 
I go. Pl make a point of remembering.” 

“Of course you shan’t. I was only being feebly funny, 
darling. Lisa doesn’t notice things. They’re my favourite 
flowers. Let’s put them here in the water-jug, so that I can 
smell them all night.” 

“Td have brought you something better, but I was see- 
ing too lop-sidedly to drive into town.” 

“T should think not. How are you? How have you fed 
yourself? Is the cut all right?” 

“Oh, fine. I slept all afternoon and half the evening. 1 
feel terrific. And you, my beautiful?” 

“Terrific,” murmured Hilary, with such breath as was 
not being compressed out of her. She tried to remember 
what it felt like to be so full of surplus energy at the end 
of a long day. 

“What a marvellous dressing-gown. You do have nice 
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things. And always right with the lighting. That green 
thing would have looked rather immense under strong 
blues, come to think of it. Is it all right? Let’s look.” 

“It’s not dry enough yet to wear.” 

“Oh, too bad. What are you... .” The sentence re- 
mained, rather abruptly, incomplete. 

“You've given me doubts now,” she murmured, “about 
the lighting.” 

“They’re quite unnecessary,” said Julian softly. 

He had pulled off his jacket when he paused, as if re- 
membering something, and rummaged in the pockets. “Just 
a minute, before I forget.” He produced a length of twine, 
which he tied, with careful precision, round the third 
finger of her left hand. “Tomorrow,” he remarked, “TI shall 
be able to get around a bit.” 

“Darling, what on earth do you . . .” The words trailed 
away. It was absurd to feel frightened. 

“Forget it,” said Julian airily, withdrawing the string 
and pocketing it. “Just an experiment of mine.” 

She caught at his arm as he was moving away again, and 
pulled him back to her. He sat down on the edge of the 
bed, with an indulgent little smile. Behind it she saw a swift 
gathering of his resources, a resolution hardened by fear. 
She smiled back, feeling her own pretence as thin as his. 
“What have you been up to? You don’t move from here 
until you tell me.” 

“T don’t have to move.” He grinned at her defiantly, and 
undid his shoes with his free hand. 

“Darling, this isn’t funny. What did you mean just 
now?” 

“We'll talk about that in the morning.” He kissed her 
swiftly. He was doing it, already, alarmingly well. 

“We'll talk now,” she said. 

She had been sure of her power in the last resort; the 
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obedience with which he let her go made her unhappy, 
so she smiled at him again. “Come along,” she said, “let’s 
have it.” 

“You've had it already.” His gaiety had an increasing 
quality of desperation. “We had all that out last evening.” 
She did not reply, but waited, looking at him. “It’s all 
right. I haven’t had it put in the Times. I’ve only written it 
out to send tomorrow.” 

“Darling, could you be serious for a moment?” 

“If you’re afraid of the padre thinking you beat me into 
submission, don’t worry. I can work over the eye all right; 
I had to do it once for another chap. He went to a dance 
and got away with it. How soon? Three days?” 

She laughed a little, and patted his cheek. “You'll go far, 
my dear, I always said so.” 

He caught her wrists in both hands. It became impossible 
to laugh any longer. 

“Stop fooling with me. You know | mean every word I 
say.” 

See, dear, let’s not lose our heads: I could too, but we 
can’t both. Give me a kiss and stop talking nonsense.” 

“Nonsense? I asked you if you loved me, you said yes, 
you—let me come here. I oats you to marry me when I 
asked you that.” 

“I know you offered to, darling, and I know you meant 
it. It was very sweet of you.” 

“I offered to? My God, what do you mean, I offered 
to?” He stared at her; the set of his face made her more 
frightened than before. ““Would you be kind enough never 
to say a thing like that .to me again?” 

“Ts it such a dreadful thing to say? So you did.” 

“You’ve no right to: talk about yourself like that... . 
How do you suppose I think about you? You must have 
known, or you wouldn’t .. .” 
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“IT knew you loved me. And that I loved you.” She 
searched her mind desperately for the right words. “Mar- 
riage is just a way of telling the world. It’s an arrangement, 
that’s all; but it’s a complicated one; you can’t—” 

“It’s only complicated if you make it. Look at the way 
people did it in the last war—” His face deadened suddenly, 
as if his words had just overtaken his mind and deeply 
shocked him. He jerked himself into speech again. “I ought 
to have told you this, of course, I didn’t think I’m afraid, 
but I'd have about eleven hundred a year, clear of—of 
everything. I’m sorry if that’s less than you’ve been making 
yourself, it probably is; but after I get started we'll do bet- 
ter, I hope.” 

She clutched at the floating pretext he had allowed to 
drift in her way. “You're not suggesting I should give up 
my work? It means as much to me as acting does to you.” 
As she spoke she realized, with a muffled astonishment, - 
that this statement had become wholly untrue. 

“Not if you don’t want to. I just wondered whether you 
thought I was expecting you to keep me. Some of your 
ideas about me have been taking me rather by surprise 
lately.” . 

“Dear, please.” The fact which she had been trying to 
suppress from her consciousness, that she was really very 
tired, became evident to her. The light made her eyes ache, 
she shut them, to think better. 

“Oh, God, I’m sorry. Hilary, look at me. I didn’t mean 
if swear ck.” ; 

She opened her eyes again; already she had forgotten 
the almost involuntary gesture. Bewildered, moved, and 
shocked by his face, she leaned out and embraced him. 
‘What is it? I was only thinking what to say. Don’t look 
as if I’d killed you. What is it, I don’t understand.” 

“Will you kiss me?” he said slowly at last. 
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“Here. . . . What was the matter with you then?” 

“You looked at me the way people do when they’re—sort 
of rubbing you out.” 

“Don’t be so silly again.” 

“You can’t know if people will always be the same. Why 
won’t you marry me, then?” 

She took a deep breath, ashamed that it should be so 
difficult. “You’re not being very tactful, are you, my dear? 
You must know why.” 

He said nothing. He simply waited. His face had a dumb 
dread which was, strangely, as formless as it was poignant. 
He looked like someone who has cut the ace of spades some 
long time back, and is expecting now to learn its signifi- 
cance. 

She went on, “You’re twenty-four, aren’t you? How old 
do you imagine I am? The truth, I mean.” 

He sat back with a kind of gasp. She recognized it as a 
sound of sheer exasperation. He looked as if she had con- 
fessed to having tormented him with a thoughtless hoax. 

“Oh, really, this is too ridiculous. Good Lord, I thought 
it was . . . I don’t know what. What is this, one of those 
games where you win the cake if you guess the number of 
currants? I’ve never thought. Did you read medicine at 
Oxford, or start after?” 

“After. But don’t side-track.” 

“Tm not, ’'m working out the length of your training. 
You had a year or two at home, first, and you’ve practised 
since, I’m not sure how long. I suppose the answer is some- 
where between thirty-two and thirty-five. So what?” He 
looked at her impatiently, and a little crossly. His beauti- 
fully inflected voice made the vulgarism at the end sound 
queer. 

“[’m just eleven years older than you are. Think for a 
minute, Julian. You'll be thirty-five yourself one day, un- 
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likely as it may seem to you now. As men go, still quite a 
young man. And I shall be forty-six. Use your imagina- 
tion.” 

He smiled a little, rather to himself than at her, and 
studied her a moment, with his head on one side. 

“T have,” he said, “long before now.” 

He put up his hand and she felt his fingers travel, with 
sureness and great delicacy, over the contours of her face. 
There was an authority in his touch which impressed her 
as it might have done in a man of her own calling. 

“Yes.” He nodded his head. “One can’t help it,” he said 
quite simply, “if one plays about with make-up at all. With 
a face that interests one, one works it out instinctively. I 
forgot, till you reminded me. If I had the box of tricks 
handy, I could show you within, say, twenty minutes, what 
you'll look like ten, and twenty, and thirty years from 
now.” 

“Don’t,” she said, with an involuntary shiver. 

“Why not? I love you, and it’s part of you just as your 
childhood is.” 

“Tt’s—rather cold-blooded.” 

“You really are a bit unreasonable, aren’t you?” he com- 
plained, with patient perplexity. “If you'll just tell me 
what reaction you would consider good form, I'll sit down 
with my head in my hands and try to work it up.” 

It was like wandering on a moor, she thought in be- 
wilderment; one felt one’s way, precariously, over so much 
uncertain, quaggy ground, and then, with no warning, 
felt one’s foot on granite. 

“I know how you feel,” she said. “When I was twenty- 
four, I could have staked anything you liked to name that 
what I wanted and believed then I would forever. But if I 
had to be married now to the sort of man I’d have chosen 
then, ['d jump out of the window. Don’t you see, in ten 
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years you'll be literally a different person; all the cells of 
one’s body change in seven. It’s like making promises for 
a son of yours who isn’t born.” 

“We'll leave my sons out of it, for the moment.” There 
was something hostile in his voice, which disturbed her. 

“What I’m trying to say is that ’'m not thinking only 
about you. You might have grown on me, by the time you 
grew out of me. I should be getting to the age when habits 
begin to form.” 

“Do you mean that?” he asked slowly. 

“Every word.” | 

“God bless you, darling.” He rolled over on the counter- 
pane beside her, and put his head in her lap. “What a per- 
fect thing to say.” He sighed, luxuriously. “So comfortable 
and warm. Say it again.” 

“Oh, Julian, I could hit you.” Her courage had somehow 
to be kept up. “You haven’t listened to a word.” 

“I have. How queer it is that after all this you don’t 
know how I feel. It always surprises me, you know, if ever 
you don’t see through me like glass. Of course I shall 
change. One changes all the time. But not about you. I—I 
recognized you, from the beginning. Don’t ask me what I | 
mean, it’s too hard to explain. I knew you, that’s all. Like a 
gipsy who comes to a house and sees the patteran on the 
door.” 

A rather equivocal simile, she thought, finding it safer 
to think than feel. Why not follow this pointer too; then 
everything would be said. She could not see his face, only 
his dark tumbled hair with which she had abstractedly been 
playing. “Darling, do you know what a patteran is? It’s a 
sign left by another gipsy who’s been there before.” 

Lazily and without moving, he said, “I didn’t mean that.” 

“T expect not. But it’s true.” 

She could tell by the feel of his head and shoulders, 
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which were still quite relaxed, that at least she had not 
shocked him. Presently he reached up and took her hand. 
It was the kind of gesture people make who feel they 
should be saying something. She reproached herself for her 
clumsiness in underlining what, after all, he had intelli- 
gence enough to have guessed. He did not speak for some 
time, but played aimlessly with her fingers. Presently he 
said, awkwardly, “Were you much in love with him?” 

“T thought so, of course.” 

“Of course. Sorry. Silly thing to ask.” 

“Not so silly. I used to ask myself. But I thought it was 
sentimental and un-modern to want too much.” 

“Too much what?” he asked, with a directness that 
astonished her. 

She found herself desperately embarrassed for a reply; a 
queer little sidelight on her acquired mental habits. If 
David’s shortcomings had been intimately physical, she 
could have schooled herself. to say so sensibly; whereas, 
now, under the effort of speech she was blushing deeply 
and could only just manage her voice. 

“Well, it’s hard to put intelligently. I mean, in a way 
that doesn’t sound like a housemaid just back from the 
cinema. Imagination, I suppose. Light-headedness, poetry 
if you like . . . Oh, I don’t know.” 

“In fact,” said Julian, “love?” 

He turned himself over to look at her. There was nothing 
in his face but a great and tentative hope. 

She could not answer him. He put both arms round her 
waist; his cheek made a gentle coaxing movement against 
her side. 

“Did you ever care about him as much as you do about 
me?” 

She drew him closer. The answer was so easy; and yet, 
as if remembered from a long time ago, she had a bewilder- 
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ing inhibition against it, a feeling of having once been 
taught, by example, the right thing to say. Drifting 
memories came with it; the feeling of recent tears, of a 
sense of desperate insecurity which had somehow to be 
comforted, of warm silk against her face and a little round 
button that had pressed against her forehead. “. . . Do 
you love me? More than Pussy? More than Auntie May?” 
and then with bated breath, “More than Pauline?” And 
the voice of divine justice, quietly rebuking, “No. Hilary 
and Pauline are ets my dear little ae I love you both 
exactly the same.’ 

She paid no real attention to the memory; it seemed part 
of the mere flotsam which meanders through the mind; 
but it left behind it a deep eddy of the spirit, a sense of awe 
and wonder. It was as if a voice whispered, “Command 
that these stones be made bread,” and one felt the power, 
but the voice might be from heaven or hell. She closed her 
eyes, and took the power from its unknown source. 

“I never loved him.” With dreamlike certainty, as if 
they had waited in her for thirty intervening years, she 
came to the words which, in that already lost remem- 
brance, the divine justice had refused. “I love you better 
than anyone, ever. Better than anyone in the world.” 

He did not answer. Presently he pulled her down to 
him and kissed her. It was a kiss that simulated physical 
passion, a kind of cipher for what could not be told. There 
is no answer, as she understood. 

At last he aud “You had a narrow escape from marrying 
him, I suppose.” 

Not long since, she would have taken a pride in not being 
ashamed to say, “Hardly, because he never asked me.” She 
had been very proud of her honesty, and, it now seemed, 
of a number of other selfish and tiresome things. “I should 
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never have married him,” she said, “when it came to the 
point.” 

“Well, now it’s come to the point again. . . . No, listen, 
please, you must.” In the urgency of the moment, he si- 
lenced her first half-uttered word by the simple expedient 
of shoving his hand across her mouth. “I’m sorry I’m not 
older if it bothers you, but there it is and here we are, so 
why keep on about it? Obviously, we have to get married 
sometime. Let’s make it now. Straight away, this week. 
It’s better we should, I know it is, I was never so sure of 
anything in my life. If not”—he was sufficiently intent by 
now to allow Hilary, who felt on the point of suffocation, 
to get his hand away—“we shall get tied up and involved in 
things, or something will happen ... Something... 
Let’s get it fixed. If ’'m sure of you I can do anything, 
I’ve always known that. Things I—I used to think before 
that I couldn’t do, I can do them for you. Will you? Please. 
There’s nothing in the world to stop us, except ourselves.” 

“Please, darling, could you not lean on my collar-bone 
quite so hard? It’s rather confusing.” 

“Sorry. Will you marry me this weekend?” 

“No, dearest.” 

“Why not?” 

“For one thing, because everyone would say we had to. 
What else could they think?” 

“Oh, God. I never thought of that.” 

“For a woman, you know, it is a consideration.” 

“Of course. I’m sorry, it just didn’t occur to me. Well, 
then, let’s get officially engaged and put the announcement 
in. And we'll get married in three months. Will that do?” 

“Julian, dear, why must we be so violent and drastic? 
Can’t we stay as we are a little longer, and have time to 
breathe?” 

He let go of her, and propping himself on his elbows, 
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stared into her eyes. His unhappiness, which was very real, 
was turned by the face that expressed it into a tragic effect 
much too good to be true. 

At last he said, “You’ve told me you love me; so I think 
I’ve a right to know what it is that makes you feel I’m not 
to be trusted. Would you mind telling me? ’ve—got a good 
reason for asking.” 

“But of course I trust you.” 

“That can’t be true. Tell me.” 

She stroked the hair back from his forehead. His face 
was almost in profile to her on its unhurt side; and now, 
because her mind had been preoccupied, she saw him 
freshly, and the words she had been about to say deserted 
her. She felt in his sudden stillness the certainty of com- 
municated desire; but when he moved, it was to put her 
wrist abruptly aside. 

“Yes?” he said roughly. “Well?” 

She had never imagined a rebuff from him. She could 
not remember what it was she had been going to say. 

“Do you really think I’ve so little control that ['d put 
myself in a situation like this with someone I didn’t trust?” 

“Trust for what? Not to boast about it in a pub? That 
doesn’t get us very far, does it?” He had propped his chin 
in his hands and was staring, obstinately, straight in front 
of him. “Something about me makes you think I’m not 
reliable. I want to know what it is.” 

“You're certain it’s you,” she said softly, “that I daren’t 
trust?” 

He drew a sharp little breath and, turning to her slowly, 
embraced her, elaborately, at some length, and with un- 
foreseen skill. When he lifted his head from kissing her he 
said, with a defensive bitterness that made him for a 
moment look five years older, “Well, I may as well make 
the most of what you’re willing to give me, I suppose.” 
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After all, she thought, what else had she asked for? Per- 
haps her remorse showed in her face, for she saw a new 
hope in his. She wondered if he knew how successful his 
essay had been; it took her a little while to collect herself. 

“That isn’t fair,” she said. “It’s not you I’m afraid of; 
it’s time, and change, and life; the things that we can’t 
control.” 

He smiled a little shamefacedly, and said without look- 
ing at her, “Isn’t it a bit late to be worrying about those, 
in this year of grace?” 

Her heart turned over; not at the words alone, but at ~ 
the universal, the contemporary inflection, the air of hav- 
ing made an allusion in admittedly doubtful taste. As their 
grandfathers would have shied at a sexual innuendo, so 
these, with circumspection and apology and a sense of bad 
form, touched if they must on their daily shortening ex- 
pectation of maturity. There seemed very little to say. He 
seemed suddenly removed across an invisible gulf; even to 
kiss him now would be tinged with insult, as if he had asked 
for pity. 

She said at last, “How much do you think yourself that 
ought to count?” 

“Not at all.” He spoke with sudden force. “Nobody 
knows that better than I do . . . But I’m still asking you 
to marry me.” 

Suddenly she knew what she ought to have said all along. 

“Listen, then, my dear. Don’t mind this; it isn’t personal, 
it’s just the way things are. Try to see it for a moment not 
as we do, but as everyone else will. The fact that you’re so 
much younger, by itself, we could probably get away 
with, if you’d had a chance to get about at all, and meet 
other women, and get started in a career. But if we an- 
nounce ourselves now, don’t you see how it will seem? 
When you're only just down from Oxford, you come to 
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me as a patient, and I get my claws in you. I’m not even 
your family doctor, but I take good care you don’t slip 
away. Before you’ve had time to turn round, I pin you 
down and marry you. No, be quiet, darling; I’ve listened 
to you, haven’t I? I know it’s not pretty; but I’ve heard it 
said with much less excuse than I'd be giving. They’d go 
on saying it, too, for most of our lives. You may think me 
a coward; I expect I am one. But it weighs with me.” 

“I think you mean,” he said slowly, “that the remedy’s 
up to me.” 

“Yes; that’s what I mean.” 

He had gone rather white, but he met her eyes squarely. 

“How long do you give me?” 

“Would a year be fair?” 

“Yes, a year’s fair enough. Not to get anywhere, of 
course, but to know whether one will. You don’t expect 
to see me in the West End by then?” 

“T don’t expect anything, I don’t know enough about it. 
You'll be able to tell.” 

“All right. That’s settled then.” He sat up, and swung 
himself off the edge of the bed. She felt cold from his 
absence, and with sudden fear. 

“Julian. Where are you going?” | 

“Nowhere. You don’t want me in bed with my clothes 
on, do you?” . 

He removed them, in silence, and came back. Now as 
often before, she felt her mind reaching out to another im- 
penetrably concealed from her by a disguise too splendid 
to have any relation to the real. When he put out the light 
she felt only relief, as if some barrier between them had 
been broken down. 

“Darling, are you angry with me?” she whispered. 

“No. I knew it was coming. I know you so well.” 

“But you hoped it wouldn’t.” 
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“[m not sure even of that. They say ‘the good is the 
enemy of the best,’ don’t they?” 

“You think it is the best?” 

“Yes.” 

“Will you forgive me, afterwards?” 

“Tell me what you told me before.” 

“T love you.” 

“Go on,” he prompted, so low that she could scarcely 
hear. 

“Better than anyone in the world, always.” 

Now in the darkness, he had lost the fear of self-betrayal, 
and she of her perilous invocation. In the end it was not 
only his imagination but her own which was stilled by its 
enchantment, so that she forgot they had talked of every- 
thing but what lay closest to the centre of both their 
thoughts. 
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14. 


“T1’s VERY MEDIAEVAL, ISN’T IT,” SAID JULIAN, “ALL THIS 
leaving at dawn? We only want someone with a lute under 
the window, playing an aubade, with one foot on the end 
of the rope ladder. ‘Busie old foole, unrulie Sunne . . .’” 
He stretched, magnificently, before seeking his clothes. 
Hilary watched him from the bed. She had almost slept 
through the alarm, and her eyes felt tight round the edges. 
He moved about the room already as if he lived there, and, 
when he was ready, made unerringly for her hairbrush. 
She had found a black strand in it yesterday, luckily before 
Annie came to dust. His lazy vitality made her feel dim 
and blurred; at what age, she wondered, did one lose the 
urge to quote Donne at five in the morning? They had not 
slept till nearly two. The prospect of a day’s work frankly 
appalled her. She had been loth to let him go chiefly out 
of reluctance to be disturbed, for he had already acquired 
the knack of being comfortable in a confined space, and 
her back, round which he had neatly fitted himself for 
sleep, felt draughty and unprotected. She pulled down the 
_ end of the pillow into the gap, thinking that in a moment 
or two, when he had gone, she would get off to sleep again. 
When he came back to the bed to kiss her good-bye she 
wished he would not make such a business of it, letting in 
the draught she had just excluded. But she kissed him ten- 
derly; partly because she felt tenderly disposed, partly be- 
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cause he looked in the mood to persist till he got a response 
that he considered adequate. He was a romantic young 
man, and was fast developing an opinionated sense of style; 
in moments of passion he was much more manageable than 
when he had made up his mind to a suitable gesture. On ~ 
such occasions, one became suddenly aware of latent stand- 
ards of criticism. She allowed him, without protest, to 
scoop her out of her warm place and drape her into a 
beautiful and touching pose of farewell. 

“Don’t bother to ring me tonight,” he said, “it’s a nui- 
sance for you. I’ll just come along about twelve. If there 
are any lights still on, I’'ll wait. I won’t let anyone see me.” 

“Ring you . . . ? Oh, my dear, I don’t think you can 
come tonight again.” 

“Why not?” asked Julian. He sounded not so much in- 
jured as amazed. 

She leaned back on his arm and shoulder, still in the 
tragic attitude in which he had so sincerely arranged her— 
like Cleopatra on the morning of Actium, remarked her 
reluctantly waking brain—and tried to think of an answer 
that would harmonize. No really truthful one did. “We 
might be found,” she murmured. “Someone might come 
for me. I’m expecting to be sent for tonight.” This was just 
possible if several chances, all very unlikely, should all 
happen to coincide. 

“Oh, God. You never told me. Two days, and a whole 
night.” He gathered her up into an embrace which was 
like a sculptural symbol of Despair. It made her feel very 
paltry and inadequate. She kissed him again; in any case, 
by now she was broad awake. “T’ll tell you what,” he said 
with new inspiration; “T’ll wait in the garden and watch 
till you come in.” 

“Darling, I could never keep my mind on what I was 
doing. I should think about you all the time. I might kill 
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somebody.” These picturesque possibilities became quite 
real to her as she spoke; reflecting on this later, she recalled 
the hero of High Barbary getting hypnotically inside his 
part. It ended with her promising to meet him at Pascoe’s 
farm tomorrow afternoon, and go riding. By the time this 
tryst had been plighted in accordance with Julian’s sense 
of fitness, she felt as wide-awake as the birds. She was, in 
fact, for the first time alert to the sound of his car starting 
up, twenty minutes later, a quarter of a mile or so away. 
It seemed to her an alarmingly penetrating noise; she won- 
dered how many other people had heard it too. 

In the morning, she spurred herself through her work 
with the promise of an early night; but in the evening, 
instead of relief, the falling spirits that went with weari- 
ness filled her with images of loneliness and transience, till 
she caught herself thinking, Supposing he were to die to- 
morrow, and I might have seen him tonight. None the less, 
when night came she slept for nine unbroken hours, not 
even disturbed by her unattempted sounding of Lisa, who 
had been separable from Rupert only during the intervals 
when he went to wash his hands. 

Saturday was fresh, bright and blowing. Hilary tried 
on and pressed her long-neglected riding things, felt satis- 
fied with the result, and went downstairs too full of spirits 
to anticipate the obvious until the moment when it hap- 

ened. 

“Well!” said Lisa, coming into the hall with Rupert at 
her heels. “Of all the dark horses. You’ve been here all this 
while and never told me you rode. We could have done 
some hacking; I’ve only lapsed myself for want of stirring- 
up. Rupert, doesn’t she look nice?” 

“Very nice,” said Rupert accommodatingly, taking his 
eyes off Lisa just long enough to convey an air of con- 
sidered judgment. 
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“Is anyone mounting you, or are you going to the 
, Chestnuts?” 

The Chestnuts was an excellent riding-stable, less nee 
a mile away; not merely the obvious, but the only place to 
go. Hilary gave her crop a careless little flick; too careless, 
~ as she felt immediately after. 

“How absurd we never thought of going together. I 
only wanted stirring-up, too. In fact, I got it the other: 
day quite by accident. I ran into young Fleming—you re- 
member, I saw him when he was thrown last year—and he 
was very full of having started to ride again. He’s supposed 
to be finding me something at the place where he keeps 
his own. I’ve no idea what they’ve got; I’ll let you know.” 
For an impromptu, it seemed to her not bad. Someone 
would certainly turn out, later, to have seen them together. 

“You're lucky with weather,” Lisa said. “I suppose they 
can’t have gone away after all, then. The Flemings, I mean.” 

This, from Lisa, was far more reassuring than discreet 
silence; none the less, it caused a certain inward jolt. ““Were 
they going?” she asked vaguely. “I see so little of them.” 

“Probably not. I never do retain a very clear impression 
of anything Mrs. Fleming says. She always seems somehow 
to be on the ces side of a pane of glass. I think she dis- 
approves of me.’ 

Hilary suddenly recalled Julian’s voice saying, “I 
thought they were separated or something.” She turned to 
look out of the window, with an anxiety to which the 
radiant sky gave little support. Like most people of her 
colouring, she blushed with vivid awareness of the fact. 

‘Trl keep fine,” said Rupert’s noncommittal voice. 
“Speaking for me, last time I was involved with a horse 
was in France in ’17, and when I say involved . . .” He 
reminisced, farcically, for several heaven-sent minutes. It 
was not till she was driving away that she thought of sus- 
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pecting his imperturbable ease, and imagined the conversa- 
tion continuing behind her: “I felt a change of topic might , 
be indicated.” “Oh, my dear, you must be wrong... . 
Well, it happens of course, even to quite sensible women. 
He’s very good-looking.” 

In anything she had contemplated saying to Lisa, she 
had never had the faintest intention of using Julian’s name. 
For one thing her personal code would have demanded that 
before doing so she should ask his leave; for another . . . 
yes, she had to admit a reluctance to let Lisa know. She 
and Rupert, even in their most cruel divergencies, were so 
wholly adult and broken-in to the world. All Lisa’s charity 
would only soften, not alter the picture at the back of her 
mind. No, it was not possible, now, to say anything to her 
yet awhile. Concluding thus, and experiencing a relief 
which disturbed her conscience but raised her spirits a good” 
deal, Hilary dedicated herself to the moment. 

She found Julian in the stable yard, engaged in a senti- 
mental reunion with Biscuit, who saw her first and ap- 
peared to inform him of the fact. He swung round, swept 
her with a respectful adoring glance, and exclaimed, “My 
God, you do make me feel a tramp.” 

He was certainly very shabby; and, though privately 
she thought his ribbed sweater and old corduroys became 
him very well, insisted on explanations. “Mother got rid 
of my riding things—in case I should yield to temptation, 
I suppose. Sent them off in a parcel to the Missions to Sea- 
men, or the Distressed Gentlewomen’s Aid or something 
suitable. I had to unearth these from the attic. I do hope 
you don’t mind.” 

“Your eye’s improving,” she remarked when she had 
reassured him. From a purely technical point of view, it 
was; but the fading bruise had taken on a sensational variety 
of shades from red to yellow and green. It would certainly 
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be some days yet before it got back to normal. The cut 
had healed, more or less, and he had removed the dressing, 
making it more than ever apparent that at least one stitch 
would have improved matters. Half of it would be masked 
by the eyebrow, but it seemed likely that he would carry 
the other half-inch for years, if not for life. She did not 
invite trouble by remarking on this; she felt too pleased 
to see him. The last thirty-six hours had passed slowly for 
her. 

“This looks a nice animal you’ve found me. What’s his 
name?” 

“Hatter.” 

“Don’t be silly.” 

“Well, he answers to Hi, or any loud cry. I call him 
Hatter. Don’t you know your Alice? ‘You might as well 
say,’ said the Hatter, ‘that “I see what I eat” is the same as 
“T eat what I see.” Trouble is he’s been out with learners 
a lot, I’m afraid, and suffers from a hard mouth and chronic 
boredom. He’s got quite a nice action once you get him 
interested. Would you like Biscuit instead?” 

She declined with thanks, not only because Biscuit was 
much too big for comfort but because she would not for 
worlds have foregone the pleasure of seeing them together. 
After a short battle of wills, Hatter allowed himself to be 
interested. They took the shortest way up to the unfenced 
downs. 

There was a great broad trackway there, one of those 
archaic grass-roads which were formed when forest filled 
the valleys, and beside which the Roman ruler is modern 
stuff. There was nearly a mile of it. It was glorious. The 
gorse and bracken streamed away behind; in the far dis- 
tance the blue wave of Painswick Beacon seemed to ride 
beside them. Julian eased Biscuit to a canter—all Hatter’s 
ardent emulation could not make his pace—and looked 
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round to smile as she caught him up again. She thought, 
This is the best moment of my life, I know it now and I 
shall know it always. 

At the end of the track they stopped, glowing and con- 
tent, to breathe their horses and take a last look at the 
prospect which trees would presently enclose. After a 
moment or two Julian said, “Lord, I shall miss this. Stull, 
you can’t have everything.” 

‘‘Miss it?” she asked, forgetting what he meant. Hatter, 
his recovered wind now permitting, plunged down his head 
and attacked voraciously some vegetable at his feet. Look- 
ing at Julian, she forgot to remind him of his manners. 

“Oh, of course it was yesterday and I haven’t seen you. 
I’ve composed a beautiful letter to Finnigan; I meant to 
bring it out with me and post it, but I forgot.” 

““Who’s he?” 

He gazed at her in tolerant affection. “He runs the Bar- 
chester Rep. Don’t you remember, he’s the chap who saw 
me do Oberon and offered me a trial?” 

“I might have remembered better if you’d ever told me.” 

“T always credit you with omniscience. Sorry. If he falls 
through I could try Liebnitz. He made a vague gesture too. 
But you don’t want me to, do you?” 

“I don’t know. I thought he was something to do with 
philosophy.” 

He laughed so loudly that Biscuit threw up his head as 
well. “You have kept yourself unspotted from the world, 
haven’t you? This Liebnitz is a Mogul. Celluloid.” 

“Oh.” 

“That’s what I thought, too.” 

“When was this?” 

“Oh, after the Dream. It wasn’t the Emperor in person, 
of course, some minor spy. He came behind to see me with 
my make-up off, and wanted me to go for a test or some- 
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thing. Of course, it’s all right later, when you've had time 
to learn to act.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

“Well, that, more or less.” He added, as an afterthought, 
“{ didn’t care much for his way of talking.” 

And tomorrow, she thought, he will astonish me again 
by his humility. She stole a glance at him, sitting straight 
and easy with his eyes on a gap of distance between the 
trees; his face had a look which had taken from it every- 
thing immature. She never ceased to wonder, whenever 
she rediscovered in him, amid so much that was unformed 
and unsure, this vein of hard integrity. It was a thing that 
touched on her own world; she knew how to respect it. 

“Though, mind you,” he was saying, “I wouldn’t say 
no to a year in a French studio, doing bit parts and messing 
about on the technical side. That would be education. 
But if you once get one of these Hollywood reach-me- 
down personalities hung round your neck... No, 
thanks.” 

Feeling sufficiently secure in the moment to risk it, she 
said, “So you don’t want to grasp at the fallen mantle of 
Valentino?” 

She was pleased by his calm, till after a moment of blank- 
ness he asked, “Valentino? Who’s he?” 

“T forgot,” she said. “You wouldn’t remember.” 

They rode on. 

“T’m starving,” he said. “Aren’t you? I hope you can 
eat an enormous tea. Mrs. Pascoe does them.” 

They ate it in a parlour adorned with crochet antima- 
cassars on red plush, white china fern-baskets, Marcus 
Stone infants at play, and mass-produced rayon cushions 
in hideous modernistic designs. Julian held her hand under 
the cloth, with considerable difficulty because the table 
was too large, and chiefly it seemed for the pleasure of 
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dropping it and simulating polite formality when Mrs. 
Pascoe came in. Afterwards he produced, with some 
triumph, a case completely full of fresh cigarettes. 

“You're improving,” she told him as they got up to move 
to the plush armchairs. “I wouldn’t even put it past you 
to have matches as well.” 

“You underestimate me. I have a lighter.” He put it 
with the cigarettes beside a china lion on the mantelpiece. 
“All in good time.” 

“Someone will come in and ask if we want more hot 
water.” She lifted her face. 

He no longer snatched at a kiss, as though he feared 
that if he gave her time she would think better of it. He 
had learned to hold her eyes for a moment before he began. 
“T don’t think I like you in riding things,” he said presently. 
“You look so nice and you feel so inaccessible. What time 
shall I come tonight?” 

“Tl ring you up. It’s safer that way.” 

“T’m sick of being safe. I want everyone to know. Listen; 
let’s go away somewhere. Now, from here.” 

“You're crazy. Dressed like this, with no luggage?” 

“[’ve got some money. You could get things on the way. 
There’s a little pub on the Wye, just above Chepstowe, 
Chris and I put up there once. Nobody goes there this 
time of the year. Ring up from here and say you won't 
be back.” 

It was only the concreteness of this last that brought her 
down to earth. “I couldn’t. I’ve got some ill people.” 

“One of the others would see them. Just twenty-four 
hours, to go on as we are now. One always remembers 
having wasted things.” 

“Would you?” she said. “With your understudy not 
warned? Even if it wasn’t a very good play?” 
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He said at once, “You've got me there. I shouldn’t have 
asked you.” 

“I shall be loving you just as much as if I’d gone.” 

He thought this over. “No, you won’t. Not that you 
aren’t right. But one ought to keep things distinct. There’s 
no substitute for living.” 

She had nothing to say to this, for she had known it 
when she spoke. He had, as she perceived in moments like 
this, a capacity for truth which would ensure that, for 
every evasion of it, he would always suffer the full penalty. 
If circumstances did not exact it, he would exact it from 
himself. It was as if she saw the pattern of his life beginning 
to form. 

On the way out Mrs. Pascoe, who was short-sighted (or 
perhaps the light had been bad) noticed his eye for the first 
time, and remarked on it with concern. He laughed cheer- 
fully. “Oh, this? Just a bit of jay-walking in Cheltenham 
the other day. I stepped out from behind a parked car— 
silly thing to do—and ran slap into another. It was in re- 
verse, by a bit of luck, and going fairly slowly. I did this 
on the edge of the curb. It’s nearly better now.” 

Mrs. Pascoe was interested, for something very similar 
had happened once to her husband’s sister. She went into 
details. So did Julian. An entire episode, complete down to 
the ministrations of a mythical samaritan who had asked 
him in and patched up the cut for him, sprang circum- 
stantially into life. Hilary was fascinated by his glibness. 
She noticed that he had remembered the missing stitch, 
and made the samaritan an amateur. She herself would have 
found the half of it beyond her powers; and, if she had 
attempted it, her extreme of embarrassment would at once 
have betrayed her. 

As they were crossing the yard, she said, “That was a 
very efficient improvisation.” 
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“Oh, it wasn’t improvised. That was the Official Version 
of the Incident, constructed with great pains. Do you ap- 
prove?” He might have been speaking of the plan for an 
afternoon’s outing. 

“It was most convincing.” She had not lost sight of the 
fact that it was her own choice which had made this, and 
much more of it in the future, necessary. Her shrinking 
seemed rather hypocritical. “But if you were too much 
knocked out to feel like travelling, it would seem reason- 
able to have seen a doctor.” 

“{ did consider it. But when I woke in the morning, I 
felt so well. I didn’t think I ought to bother a doctor .. . 
much.” 

“Shameless creature.” Her disquiet dissolved, as often 
before, in laughter. “Well, P’ll book you an appointment, 
and it’s more than you deserve. Be careful where you park 
the car.” 

“I shall be the most private patient you ever had.” 

“Night calls are very expensive for private patients.” 

“Whatever it costs,” he said slowly, “it won’t be too dear 
for me.” j 

She let in the clutch quickly, afraid that someone might 
have seen their faces from the farm. 

Very late that night, when both of them were sleepy, 
and there seemed nothing that could not be said, she asked 
him a question. 

“When you said once that you recognized me—what did 
you mean?” 

“Oh-—I remembered your voice, and the feel of your 
hand.” 

“From the hospital, you mean?” 

“Yes.” : 

“But when I went to you then, you thought you knew 
me.” 
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He whispered quickly, “What did I say?” 

“I can’t remember. I think, that you wouldn’t have 
minded if you’d known I was there.” 

“You told me I hadn’t made a fool of myself.” He turned 
his head away. 

“You didn’t, darling. You’d been having a bad dream, I 
think.” 

“Did I talk about that too?” 

“No. . . . You surely don’t remember it now, do you?” 

“No. No, I shouldn’t think so.” 

“Never mind. But I’d have liked to know who it was I 
reminded you of. You don’t think I’d be angry?” 

“Tt isn’t that sort of a thing.” 

His voice, gruff and embarrassed like a boy’s, was half 
smothered in the pillow. She said, “Go to sleep. I won’t 
keep on at you any more.” 

“T never thought of your thinking anything like that.” 

“T didn’t think what you mean. It doesn’t matter. Good 
night.” 

“Don’t go to sleep yet.” 

“Tt’s terribly late.” 

“T always thought somehow that you knew.” 

“Sometites one just talks for the sake of talking.” 

“You know really, don’t you? It’s just a sort of a thing 
I had. When you're a kid and you’re a good bit on your 
Own 225." 

She leaned down; it was her own face she was trying to 
hide, though the light was out. 

“., . but when one reaches years of discretion one 
ought to pack that sort of thing up.” 

“Everybody has things. Of course they do.” 

“You’re crying.” 

“T love you so much.” 

It was a little while before either of them spoke again. 
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Then he said, “I'll tell you something. I was afraid to be. 
fare.” : 

“Why?” 

“Well, because it’s rather done-before. It’s a thing peo- 
ple say. I thought you might not believe it, and if you 
hadn’t it would all have seemed so sordid, it would have 
spoiled things, I thought.” 

“You know I’d always have believed you.” 

“You say that because you don’t know what it is.” 

“Tt can be anything.” 

“You see, what I kept thinking was, probably this other 
man told you the same. Sure to have. He would. I mean, 
that he’d—never had anyone before you. And then you 
found out it wasn’t true. Well . . . this time it is. That’s 
all.” 

She thought it was laughter she was holding back, till 
her eyes ran over again. As soon as she could, she said, 
“Darling, you ought to have known I’d have believed any- 
thing you told me, even that.” 

“T don’t think you guessed, did you?” 

“How could I have done?” 

“I never wanted anyone before. Not enough for it to 
seem worth doing anything about. I thought one might as 
well wait, rather than go messing about out of curiosity. 
That can be pretty dismal, from what people say. It ought 
to be important, I think.” 

She said to herself, It might have been anyone. A com- 
bination lock may yield to infinite patience and a delicate 
burglar’s touch; or, on a single day, chance may set the 
first three letters, and some passing amateur, casually tink- 
ering, stumbles on the word. 

“Actually,” he was saying with some hesitation, “I did 
have the opportunity offered me once; but that was off- 
putting, rather than not.” 
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“Was it?” She recalled, in passing, the glances of Nurse 
Jones and the Dusky Maiden, and wondered how, pre- 
cisely, he would define an opportunity. “What happened?” 

“You don’t want to hear about it, do you?” 

“Don’t be silly, of course I do.” 

“It’s a pretty pointless sort of story. Still, if you tae 

. It was just a thing that happened one Easter vac, 
den in Sussex. A man in my year was having a twenty- 
first, and a bunch of us stayed over for a long weekend. 
We all did things more or less together, nothing much in 
the way of pairing-off, all quite cheerful and uncompli- 
cated. Then the night before the party was due to break 
up, this girl came along to my room and said had I got 
_ some aspirin, because she couldn’t sleep. I was half-asleep 

myself when she arrived and feeling a bit vacant, I sup- 
pose; and as everyone had been floating about in dressing- 
gowns and so on quite freely I didn’t think much about it, 
except to feel slightly affronted at her thinking I was more 
likely to be stocked up with aspirin than the women were. 
I said I was sorry I hadn’t got any, and she came and sat 
on the side of my bed, and we talked vaguely about one 
thing and another. She was good fun and pretty in a way, 
and after I was properly awake I admit I quite enjoyed 
having her there. In fact, if things had gone on quietly as 
they were for a bit longer, I don’t know . . . well, it’s 
hard to say. But she suddenly got frightfully intense and 
started talking about self-fulfilment and God knows what, 
only it was much more embarrassing at the time than I’ve 
made it sound. I didn’t know how on earth to stop her. 
And the more she kept on, the more impossible the whole 
thing seemed. Is that abnormal, do you think?” 

“T’ve felt exactly the same myself.” 

“Have you really? Still, that’s a bit different, isn’t it? 
Well, anyway, after trying for some time to keep the dis- 
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cussion on an abstract plane and not succeeding, I said the 
trouble was I’d just got engaged, only it couldn’t be given 
out yet because her people were abroad.” 

“I hope that settled her.” 

“You might have thought so, mightn’t you? In actual 
fact, it only seemed to make things worse. Quite honestly, 
I don’t think even now I could dwell on all the details. 
I’m afraid in the end I more or less told her to go to hell. 
And after that, I could have done with some aspirin my- 
self.” 

“Oh, darling. I’m not really laughing. I mean, not at 
you. It’s the time of night. I never realized there were 
drawbacks like that to being a man.” 

“I see what you mean—well, that’s one way of looking 
at it, I suppose. I mean, it’s the sort of situation it’s im- 
possible to come out of well, whatever one does, isn’t it? 
If you don’t mind, [’ll tell you something I’m afraid will 
really rather shock you. In spite of being completely 
turned-up and revolted by the whole performance, after 
she’d gone I nearly got up and went after her. I think I 
might have, except that it struck me she might have gone 
along to somebody else by then, in which case I'd have felt 
a bit of a fool... . I never imagined myself telling this 
story to anyone. Life’s queer, isn’t it?” 

“Ves,” 

“Tt made me wonder whether it wasn’t all rather over- 
rated. Men used to come back after the vac and say they’d 
done this and that, and one rather felt that being able to 
talk about it was the principal object, though I hardly 
know why because when you’d heard one you’d heard the 
lot. The real people didn’t talk, I suppose, but that doesn’t 
occur to you till later . . . There was one woman who 
produced a good deal of effect on me. But that was im- 
possible.” 
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“Why?” 

“I only saw her act. I never got the chance to meet her. 
I don’t think I really wanted to.” 

“Tell me. Have I seen her?” 

‘Ten to one you have.” 

“Who is it? Don’t be mean.” 

“No, if I do you'll only say, ‘But, my dear, she’s over 
fifty.’ Because I happen to know she is. All the same, for 
quite a while the thing that bothered me most about not 
getting started on the stage was that I wouldn’t get the 
chance of playing opposite her before she got too old. I 
didn’t want to meet her any other way. I suppose you can 
hardly call that being in love.” 

“I daresay you were quite right not to tell me her name.” 

“If I did you’d understand, I think; but I won't. It’s 
queer to think about now, because it seems always to have 
been you. . . . Oh, God, you're a doctor, why don’t you 
invent something people can take instead of sleep?” 

“T’ve got you instead. That’s enough for now.” 

“It is for me.” But he was half asleep already. Her own 
eyes were closing when he said, “Will you do something 
for me? Or rather, not do?” 

“Either. Anything.” 

“That first day in the hospital. Don’t ever tell me what 
really happened. Do you mind? Id rather keep it the way 
it is.” 

“Have I made it true for you?” 

“Yes. More than true.” 

“T wanted to, even then.” 

“God bless you. I mean that, too.” 

In the morning she scarcely knew when he went—he 
was growing quite reliable about looking after his own 
departure—and woke feeling peacefully happy with the 
prospect of Sunday ahead, and only a short round of 
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morning visits. In the afternoon Rupert and Lisa went out 
walking (in order to lose themselves, she surmised, in case 
anyone should call) and she decided that it was warm 
enough for a deck-chair in the garden. It was pleasant to 
lie there, with sun on her face and a rug against the cool 
wind, and to think about the immediate future and the im- 
mediate past, which were more satisfying than excursions, 
in either direction, of longer range. An hour of this had 
gone by like ten minutes, when an insistent intermittent 
sound reached her, the voice of the telephone indoors. She 
sighed, shook herself together, and went in to answer it. 
A male voice, with a strong Gloucestershire burr, said, 
“Can I have a word with the doctor, please?” 

“Dr. Mansell, speaking.” 

“Oh, hullo, darling, it’s me. Are you alone?” 

“Yes, it’s all right, the house is empty. You did that 
rather well. Except that they have a special voice for the 
telephone, as a rule. How are you, my dear?” 

“Tm all right.” His. voice was hurried, and so low that 
she could only hear it with difficulty. “Listen, I’m most 
terribly sorry, but I don’t think it’s going to be possible 
tonight. Mother’s back, she got here this morning.” 

“I thought it wasn’t till the middle of the week.” Un- 
consciously, in the solitude, she had dropped her voice to 
match his. Suddenly she felt as if a heavy weight were in- 
side her. 

“T know; things wound up sooner than she thought. She 
wired me at Chris’s, and the wire was returned of course. 
She got rather worried; it’s all been a bit difficult.” 

“I’m so sorry, darling. Of course don’t come; we'll fix 
up something later. What about your eye?” 

“That was all right. I’m seeing Lowe today; I’m rather 
in trouble for not having gone before, but it’s all right 
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really. Listen, suppose I can’t let you know when I’m com~ 
ing, are those glass doors locked every night?” 

“They’re supposed to be.” The cautious voice was get- 
ting on her nerves. “I'll unlock them last thing. I’d rather 
you let me know if you can.” 

“Tll try to. It’s hell about tonight. I don’t suppose we 
shall get to bed till late, talking and so on. You know the 
Way It is.” 

“Of course.” 

“You're not angry? I couldn’t bear you to be.” 

“You know I’m not. Don’t worry. I still . . . It’s hard 
to say things over the phone, isn’t it?” 

“T know. If only . . . Well, fine, that’s a date for next 
week, then.” 

“What is?” asked Hilary, puzzled not only by the re- 
mark but by the change of tone, which was suddenly quite 
careless and unconstrained. “Which day?” 

“About the car,” went on the cheerful, friendly young 
voice, exactly as if she had not spoken. “It sounds a bit 
like plug trouble to me. Try shorting them separately, and 
listen. If you still can’t locate it, let me know and we'll 
have a session with it if you like. So long, Tony.” 

The receiver clicked, with a finality in which, for a few 
moments, she found it impossible to believe. 

Returning to her deck chair, she lit a cigarette and tried 
to float back into the comfortable torpor of five minutes 
ago; for after all, she said to herself, this was inevitable, 
and would continue to be so, thanks not to him but to her- 
self. It was really very trivial. With David, it would have 
been hardly worth bringing up for a laugh when they met 
again. None the less, she was acutely miserable, and found 
no comfort in the thought that David, with all his self- 
possession (which was boundless) would not have carried 
it off half so well. Hoping that things would look better 
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in the morning, she turned in early; but in spite of having 
the whole night, and the whole bed, to herself, she did not 
sleep very well. If he were careless and indiscreet, she 
thought, I might have something to fuss about. She fell 
asleep at last, her mind unsatisfied; and heard nothing from 
Julian the next day and night, or the day and night fol- 
lowing. 

On Wednesday morning, she had a letter. She looked at 
it as it lay unopened beside her plate. She could never 
quite accustom herself to his unformed hand, the total ab- 
sence of idiosyncrasy; neatly-spaced lines on a blue envel- 
ope, in a clear slanting Oxford script, scarcely modified 
from the tidiness of a school exercise-book. She turned it 
over (for she was alone) noting absurd trifles, such as the 
thoroughness with which the flap was licked down, before 
she opened it. 


DARLING, 

I cannot imagine what you must think I have been doing 
with myself all this while. I haven’t written before because I 
kept expecting I would see you. But you know the sort of 
complications that happen in family life. Aunt Laura went off 
to Scotland which altered everyone’s plans. You can guess 
how I have been feeling with all this hanging about. 

Lowe has seen my eye and takes the view that I shall live. 
He has secret doubts about the kerbstone, but kept them to 
a dirty look which he shot at me privately. I expect you real- 
ized why our telephone conversation ended in a rather unsatis- 
factory manner. The phone here is in the hall, I forget whether 
I mentioned this before. 

It seems years already since we met. I hope it will not be 
long now before I can get over. I am writing this in bed. [The 
next line was crossed out, so impenetrably that it defeated all 
her efforts.] I wonder what you are doing now. I shall never 
forget that ride on Saturday. I should like to say more, if I 
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were better at it. Chris Tranter would be more the man for 
this, but I shall not co-opt him, as it would be unfortunate if 
you were gradually to fall for him like Roxane for Cyrano, 
particularly as he has quite a normal nose. I wonder if you 
share my view that Rostand is only actable in the original 
French. Of course one sees that this feeling about ham is a 
recent thing and may not outlast our generation. But I did not 
begin this to talk shop. 

I have been thinking about you a lot. I wish that we could 
talk instead of writing. You would understand if you were 
here. I never knew till now [another deep erasure] that I 
would miss you so much. 

I have been writing this since eleven o’clock and it is now 
nearly one. But I was wide awake and felt [in the obliteration 
of the next line and a half, the nib had gone twice through 
the paper] that I would like to spend the time writing to you. 
I am sorry that this letter is getting to be such a mess and that 
I put things so badly. But you know how I feel. 

Yours ever with my love, 
JULIAN 


P.S. There is a poem on Page 53 of the Oxford Book of Eng- 
lish Verse beginning “O western wind.” I wonder if you 
know it. 


Hilary smoothed the sheets, read them again, and again 
held up the crossed-out portions, vainly, to the light. She 
and David had spent all their time together under the same 
roof; so this was the first love-letter she had ever received. 

Four more days went by. He did not write again. She 
began to fall into the state of mind where every remem- 
bered straw of uncertainty, every trivial dissatisfaction and 
doubt, rears up from the past and throws an enormous 
shadow, as low-growing weeds do in the light of a sink- 
ing sun. She began to sleep badly, and at last, disapproving 
of herself but growing desperate, took a heavy dose of 
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sedative. In the small hours of the ensuing night, she was 
seized by a hideous dream; she was in the post-mortem 
room, and the subject she was dissecting lifted a dead cold 
arm and fondled her face. Half-aware that she dreamed, 
she fought to wake. She woke, and the dank fingers were 
still on her cheek. Gripped by the dumb paralysis of night- 
mare, she made a choked indrawn sound, a sleeper’s 
scream. 

“Don’t be frightened, darling. It’s only me.” 

Slipping from terror into sheer relief, from relief into 
consciousness of a dulled body and heavy head, from con- 
sciousness into protest, from protest into recollection and 
effort—all this caused her response to be somewhat delayed. 
The light went on beside her; she covered her eyes with 
her hand. 

“I’m terribly sorry I’m so late.” 

She took her hand away. He was kneeling -beside her, 
his black hair straightened and glossed with rain. Rain was 
still wet on his forehead; a steamy smell was rising from 
his tweeds. The clock made it ten minutes to three. 

“T walked here,” he said. 

“Walked?” Dimly she tried to reckon the distance by 
the shortest way. Using all the footpaths, none of them 
easy in the dark, it must still be a good seven miles. She 
struggled with her blunted brain. “But it’s raining.” 

“Only the last half of the way. You see, the trouble is 
about getting out the car. It would wake everyone. I never 
thought, till it came to the time.” 

“Your hands are so cold.” 

She took them in hers. Night after night at first, she had 
expected him even when at last she slept; tonight, careless 
with dejection, she had bundled her hair into an old stringy 
ribbon, forgotten the becoming cream which served for 
night as well as day, and had not retouched her mouth. 
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Even a young girl’s face, she thought, would look dull and 
puffy after such heavy sleep. He too, pursuing a fixed 
image with the silliness of youth and desire, must have had 
his expectation spoiled in the moment when she had failed 
to awake in instant welcome at his touch. Though she 
knew this, she resented the faint disappointment in his 
eyes, thinking of the hair-ribbon and her neglected face. 

“You can’t go on doing this,” she said, “walking about 
all night. It’s ridiculous. You'll get no sleep at all.” His 
hurt look told her, better than her own ears, that her voice 
had been fretful and half-awake. 

“That doesn’t matter.” 

“You'll look like it, too. People will notice.” The sense 
of failure made her continue, obstinately, to fail. 

“Why should they notice?” With the swiftness of emo- 
tion overkeyed, he was becoming annoyed. “I’ve got my 
strength, I haven’t one foot in the grave.” 

“If you had a job of work to do, you couldn’t spare a 
night’s sleep so easily.” 

She had supplied and answered her own implication; she 
knew it even while she spoke. He had missed it still; but 
he was staring at her in a flat, aching disenchantment. 
Sometimes fear is a swifter stimulant than love; she caught 
him in her arms, explaining, consoling, remorsefully chill- 
ing her unprotected warmth against his cold wet hair and 
sodden shoulders. He brightened at once; but, as with a 
child who has been slapped when confidently expecting 
praise, a grain of doubt and distrust remained behind. He 
had seen it all in the manner of Hero and Leander (indeed, 
he could not have been much wetter if he had negotiated 
the Hellespont itself), and she had given the picture a false 
brush-stroke which could not quite be painted out, though 
both of them did their best. 

The, little electric heater, which she had made him turn 
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on to dry his clothes—though it would scarcely have time 
to do more than warm them—gave the room a strangeness 
with its dull red glow, and through everything there was 
an indefinable difference. She was still a little slow and 
stupid from the sedative she had taken; and though she 
confessed to this and he forgave her, nothing was quite as 
it had been at other times. Besides, they dared not fall 
asleep, for it would take him two hours to get home again, 
and it was not worth while to set the alarm. At last they 
talked perfunctorily, to keep awake, with nothing real to 
say. She remembered, after he had gone, that she had not 
asked him whether he had had any answer from the pro- 
ducer he had written to, nor how they were to meet again. 
She woke, in daylight, to find Annie, the morning tea in 
her hand, gazing with curiosity and disapproval at the for- 
gotten electric fire. Unable to think of any excuse for it, 
she pretended sleep. 

The following day, Rupert Clare went back to Berlin. 
She longed, if not to comfort Lisa whose reserve made 
comfort a touchy business, at least to distract and enter- 
tain her, an office which she knew would be gratefully 
received. But the feeling of flatness and depression added 
itself to the torpor of the sleeping-tablets which she had 
inadequately slept off; she felt, wretchedly, that her efforts 
were perfunctory and mechanical, and, for Lisa, scarcely 
preferable to being let alone. Besides all this, a patient she 
had put on a course of sulfa developed intolerance through 
taking insufficient fluids, and she reproached herself with 
not having made her instructions clear. The course had to 
be stopped before it could become effective; blaming her- 
self for her want of alertness, at the back of her mind she 
blamed Julian a little too. It continued to rain, thinly and 
drearily, for two days. 

On the third the rain stopped; but a grey, low-hanging 
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quilt of cloud remained, making everything leaden and 
wan. She was sitting, tired and dispirited, over a late tea, 
when there was a knock at the door. 

“Mr. Fleming, doctor.” 

“Oh, yes. Show him in.” 

She ought not to have got so promptly to her feet. Had 
her face given her away? She had not foreseen this panic 
at the first meeting before other people; the Pascoes had 
been too remote to count. 

Still conscious of Annie, she approved the calm, amount- 
ing for him almost to stolidity, with which he greeted her. 
As the door shut, she felt that he was rather overdoing it; 
he could have afforded to smile with a little more anima- 
tion. There was a blurred air about him, which made him 
seem not much more than passably good-looking. Advanc- 
ing cautiously, he said, “I’d better not kiss you.” 

“You can, darling. I heard Annie go.” 

“I mean .. .” An urgent dive for his pocket made his 
meaning all too clear. He emerged from a huge handker- 
chief to explain, unnecessarily, “I’ve got a bit of a cold.” 

He had; as colds go, it was a classic, a monument. Re- 
membering that after two hours in a warm bed he had 
gone out in the wet, not having slept, in half-dried clothes 
and with no overcoat (it had been mild that night, before 
the rain) she reflected that it might quite well have been 
worse. She fussed over him, making him hot tea and set- 
tling him by the fire; and suppressed the sneaking thought 
that he might have stayed away till he was less violently 
infectious. It was the kind of cold that can almost be seen 
radiating around the subject, like an aura. 

“Let me take your temperature. You ought not to be 
out.” 

“Tt’s all right; it’s below normal. It happened to be rather: 
a good chance this afternoon; it seemed a pity to waste it.” 
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If only, she thought, he would say crudely, “Mother 
was out, and it saved questions about where I was going.” 
It was these continual indirections which rubbed her nerves 
raw. All she said was, “But, dear, you look wretched. We 
could have talked on the phone.” 

“I wanted to see you again.” She knew that he too had 
felt, after last time, unsatisfied and full of the need to be 
reassured. 

“Come and sit by me, here on the rug; it’s warmer.” 

He came and leaned, heavy-headed, against her lap, 
scarcely attempting conversation; and yet in this interlude 
of bathos she found something curiously moving. It called 
up something in her which his most charming moments of 
gaiety had left undisturbed. He sneezed and shivered be- 
side her knees (reminding her of a big beautiful dog with 
distemper, or whatever it was that dogs had when they 
were a little older) and made painstaking, intermittent at- 
tempts at brightness; and she wondered why she did not 
become irritated, as most women she knew would have 
been. But it all seemed quite natural and rather endearing; 
and it occurred to her, in one of the moments when she 
half listened to what he said, that her past had conditioned 
her to him not less than his to her. The difference was that 
he had had the candour to admit the foundations of his 
love, as far as he understood them, and to leave open to 
her those of which he was unaware. Perhaps he could 
afford it better, she thought; and wondered why she had 
not thought it before. 

“What a shame,” she said, “after you’d caught your 
death out on the cold hills, that I should have waked up 
cross.” 

“It was worth it. I’ve unearthed an old bike in the sta- 
bles, and I’m getting it furbished up. It would look a bit 
noticeable to buy a new one. think it will go.” 
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“These roads aren’t safe for cycling after dark. The 
spring’s hardly begun.” | 

“I know all the bad places. I biked over them for about 
fifteen years, before I had a car.” 

“You're a terrible worry to me. Sometimes I wonder 
whether you’re worth keeping. . . . Oh, my sweet, don’t 
be silly. Drink that while it’s hot enough to be some good.” 

“It’s lovely to be here.” 

“[ve missed you terribly. . . . Tell me, have you heard 
anything yet from this Finnegan man? I’ve kept meaning 
to ask you.” 

“Well, no.” The cold had flattened his voice, making it 
inexpressive. “As a matter of fact, I’m not certain if he’s in 
England. I seem to remember something somewhere about 
his going to New York.” 

“But he must have left someone behind who’d have ac- 
knowledged your letter.” 

He shifted himself a little nearer to the fire. ‘“The assist- 
ant director doesn’t know me. Contacts are vital in this 
sort of thing. A deputy you haven’t met is no good.” 

“But I thought . . .” She felt her way, slowly, to the 
fact behind. this verbal haze. “Do you mean you’ve not 
written yet at all?” 

“[’m watching the papers. As soon as I see he’s back I'll 
post it off.” He sounded so willing, so anxious not to em- 
phasize the fact that he was feeling low, that for a moment 
she felt quite ashamed of herself for bothering him. Then 
her common sense reasserted itself, together with a suspi- 
cion that he had not been quite unaware of producing this 
effect. 

“But if you want to know whether he’s there, why don’t 
you just put a trunk call through to the theatre, and find 
out?” 

“Tt doesn’t do to seem in a flap. Puts people off.” 
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“You needn’t ask to speak to him. Or even say who you 
are. The box-office would tell you, surely?” 

“I suppose they would. Yes, that’s quite an idea. How- 
ever, as it turns out it’s just as well I left it; if he’d sent for 
me this week I'd have looked pretty silly. I'll obviously 
have to wait now till my voice comes back.” 

This seemed unanswerable. “Yes,” she said. “You’d bet- 
ter, of course. What happens at an audition, by the way?” 

He began to tell her, with anecdotes. When he forgot 
himself and became interested, he seemed better at once. 
His symptoms were, obviously, quite genuine; but lethargy 
and lack of resistance had doubled their potency. He must 
have felt this himself, for he said, “It’s done me a world of 
good, talking to you. I knew it would.” 

“Some quinine would do you more. Wait a minute, I’ll 
see if I’ve got some.” 

“That’s very sweet of you. . . . Oh, by the way, does 
it matter if you take a double dose?” 

“Tt will make your ears sing; and you don’t need it.” 

“I mean I might have to have another, when I get back.” 

In a sudden flare of exasperation, she snapped, “Then 
why on earth couldn’t you say so?” 

“Sorry,” said Julian, looking at the fire. “It was nice of 
you to think of it.” 

“It was ordinary common sense.” With a reasonableness 
that seemed the product of some vast muscular effort, she 
added, “My dear, you don’t need to apologize to me for 
being properly looked after at home. I’m very glad you 
are.” 

For a moment he looked almost shocked; when he spoke 
and smiled, she sensed an effort something like her own. 
“Never mind, you do me more good than quinine. I ought 
to be going, I’m afraid. I wish I could kiss you good-bye.” 
. The clock struck in the hall. He looked at the one on the 
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mantelpiece, which said ten minutes to the hour, and asked 
sharply, “Which of those is right?” 

She glanced at her wrist. “The hall one. I must put this 
on; I never look at it when I’m wearing my watch.” 

“Oh, my God.” In the ensuing pause he seemed search- 
ing for words which would excuse, without explaining, the 
tone he had just used. She could not remember, afterwards, 
what he did say in the end. In any case, he was gone. She 
found herself wandering round the room, and sat down: 
with a cigarette. 

As she lit it, it was as if the flash of the lighter had had 
an internal counterpart. She knew, suddenly and certainly, 
the reason for all his trivial reticences which had so con- 
fusedly goaded her. She had been over-subtle in her inter- 
pretation of him; the truth had been too obvious to see. 
A vague repression would never have driven him to these 
circumlocutions; he would have overridden it, and said 
what appealed to him as the proper thing. Therefore he 
must have a reason, a conscious one, a staring embarrass- 
ment in the foreground of his thoughts. There could be 
only one. Mrs. Fleming had not forgotten her, nor had 
her opinion softened with time. It must have been driven 
in on him inescapably, for certainly he would have escaped 
it if he could; and recently, or he would have persuaded 
himself to forget it. Inevitably, he would have let it pass 
- in silence, not trusting himself to challenge it without giv- 
ing himself away. 

“What does it matter?” said Hilary to herself. To be 
quite sure, she said it aloud. 
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‘ SHE MIGHT HAVE KNOWN (AS SHE TOLD HERSELF A DAY OR 
two later) that she had not sounded the trough of anti- 
climax to its bottom yet. The decisions of that last evening 
had carried with them, at the time, the sense of hauling on 
a slack rope which is one of life’s quiet intimations of 
irony. No crisis confronted her. She merely developed 
_ Julian’s cold. 

~ It was the kind of cold which wet-blankets every ac- 
tivity of body and mind, while never permitting one the 
indulgence of being really ill. She was merely tired, stupid, 
miserable and plain. When she thought of Julian it was 
with dim goodwill and an earnest wish that he would stay 
away. Among the symptoms she had caught from him, a 
craving for company was notably absent. 

It was faintly comforting, however, to get one of his 
rambling inarticulate letters, containing a paragraph, start- 
ling in its sudden neatness and point, about The Ascent 
of F. 6, which he had apparently just read. Having herself 
seen the play indifferently done, she was seized with a 
positive eagerness to discuss it with him. She had actually 
sat down with the pen in her hand before she remembered. 
Receiving herself, in the course of her work, a constant 
stream of letters locally postmarked, she had forgotten 
that he got probably very few in long-familiar scripts. She 
had never learned to use a typewriter, and, now that 
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Rupert had gone, there was none in the house. She sat star- 
ing at the sheet of paper in front of her, oppressed with 
sudden frustration and loneliness. To dispel it, she picked 
up his letter and read it again. A final line which she had 
overlooked, because it had been squeezed in along the 
side-margin, read, “How are you? My cold is gone, except 
that for some reason I have completely lost my voice.” 

She wished more than ever that she could write to him; 
he could not be doing much, and must be feeling lonely 
and bored. He would be anxious, too, about the audition, 
and probably making things worse by forcible efforts to 
improve them; she would have liked to warn him about 
this. 

It was on the following Sunday evening, five days later, 
during church-time, when he called again. By that time 
her own cold, an acute one but of the short-lived variety, 
was better, and she had developed some respect for her 
appearance; so it was with unqualified joy that she heard 
his ring. He entered with his most charming smile, and 
kissed her warmly as soon as he was safely inside. 

“Darling,” she said, “how have you been? I’ve missed 
you so much.” 

He kissed her again, and looked down at her half- 
humorously, like someone who has a little joke for which 
there is no hurry. 

“T’ve had your cold, you wretch. But it’s better now.” 

“[’m terribly sorry.” 

“What are you whispering for?” she asked, puzzled. 
“There’s no one to hear.” Then she remembered his letter. 
“My dear,” she exclaimed in concern, “hasn’t your voice 
come back yet?” | 

He smiled apologetically, and shook his head. “I can’t 
think why not. It’s never played me up like this before. 
Lowe-says I’m rundown or something. I feel all right.” 
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He managed to make the un-vocalized sound quite ex- 
pressive, helped out by his naturally eloquent face. 

“You've been straining it. You ought to go to bed and 
rest it completely. Don’t talk at all till it comes back.” 

“I tried that, actually, for a day or two. But it didn’t 
make any difference, so I got up again.” 

“You shouldn’t be out in the evening, anyhow. If I 
weren’t so pleased to see you, I’d be rather cross.” 

“There’s a kind of theory that I don’t go out at all. But 
I felt all gummed up with stopping indoors, and I wanted 
to see you. So I slung my hook.” 

She made some outwardly cheerful answer; but secretly 
she was reviewing all the more sinister possibilities. “You've 
never had anything the matter with your chest, I suppose?” 

“Good heavens, no. I’ve always been as strong as a horse. 
It can’t be anything. For the Lord’s sake don’t start worry- 
ing about it.” 

“But how long have you been like this?” 

“Only about a week.” 

“It shouldn’t last that long. You must see Lowe again— 
promise—if it goes on.” 

“Tll promise what you like,” he whispered, kissing her, 
“if you won't get into a flap about it. It’s only some sort 
of freak thing. I’m perfectly well really.” He drew her 
back to him. “Well enough for anything.” 

She remembered, suddenly, that it was some time since 
he had made love to her; they both remembered. Speech 
became unnecessary, and, presently, a whisper so natural 
as to call for no remark. 

“Does the fact that you opened the door to me mean 
that everybody’s out?” 

“Annie is. I think Lisa is too.” 

Perhaps it was the interval of separation which made 
him seem, today, more charming than her best recollec- 
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tions, more tender and sincere. He had learned the art of 
persuasion with a most flatteringly personal technique, 
which was the more disarming because it was so sponta- 
neous. When they went up, presently, in the clear spring 
twilight, the blackbird was singing, clearly and fluidly, on 
a branch so near her open window that the sound seemed 
within the room, and a soft wind blew in, scented with 
ine. 

“You're to look after yourself,” she said as he was going. 

“T don’t need to.” He smiled at her; his voice, hoarse 
but audible, slipped for half the sentence uncertainly on 
to the vocal tones. 

“It’s coming back already. But don’t force it. Let it 
alone.” 

Whispering obediently, he said, “It’s just the perversity 
of things, isn’t it, that this should happen now?” 

“Never mind.” It was still the hour of the angel, and 
the future, whether days or minutes ahead, was unreal to 
both of them. 

A few nights afterwards he came, late, to her room. The 
bicycle was in repair, so he arrived a little before one. 
They were exchanging the inconsequent murmur of talk 
which passes for conversation on the edge of sleep, when 
she remembered to say, “How soon did your voice get 
right again?” 

He turned his head lazily on her shoulder. “It hasn’t, 
yet. Silly, isn’t it?” 

“But, my dear . . .” The drowsiness cleared from her 
mind, like a haze congealed by cold. They had, of course, 
been talking in undertones, as always when the house was 
asleep, so she had noticed nothing. A few minutes before, 
she had put out the lamp; now she turned it on again, and, 
sliding her shoulder free, leaned on her arm to look at him. 
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He blinked at her with faint protest and cloudy affection, 
narrowing his eyes. 

“Don’t worry. Lowe says it’s nothing to worry about.” 

“But, Julian, it’s nearly a fortnight now. Has he gone 
over you properly?’ 

“Exhaustively.” He pulled her down, and settled him- 
self back into the place from which she had disturbed him. 
“le even had an X-ray done of my chest, heaven knows 
why, and peered down me with a light. He says it’s noth- 
ing to matter. It’s a nuisance, though; it holds everything 
up. I’m sorry, darling.” 

It was the time of night when thought slips too easily 
into words. “Darling,” she said, “are you sure you couldn’t 
if you really tried? You’re not just getting worked up 
about it?” 

Moving his head, he looked up at her with the bewil- 
derment which attests innocence more powerfully than 
anger. 

“But of course I’ve tried. What do you think? You 
surely don’t suppose I’m doing it for fun?” 

“Of course I don’t. It’s only that . . . well, it’s all too 
technical. But it’s one of those things you can make worse 
with worry, and so on. I think if you were to go away, 
just for a bit, it might . . . Why not stay with this man 
you know in town?” 

“What, like this? When I’m at Chris’s we talk till the 
morning milk. No, it’s sure to clear off when the weather’s 
warmer. I’m not getting into a state about it. What a 
neurotic type you must think I am.’ 

She murmured some easy reassurance, and put out the 
light. Soon he was tranquilly asleep. She lay looking at the 
dim shadow of his hair, and confronting the truth with 
which he had just presented her. 

She was neither shocked nor, she found, even surprised. 
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She seemed to feel, as naturally as the weight of his head 
on her shoulder, his broken will resting on her heart. Un- 
touched by the contempt she would have felt for a planned 
deceit, she never doubted the honesty of his conscious 
mind; she only recognized it for what it was, the mark of 
the deep flaw that goes to the foundations. The root of it 
was that he did not know. He had escaped out of the reach 
of his own self-reproach. 

He lay breathing peacefully, like the childhood into 
whose helplessness he had retreated; innocent, his mind at 
rest from the conflict his body had refused. She had neither 
condemnation for him, nor the arrogance to credit herself 
with generosity because she had none. After a struggle, 
she rejected too the temptation of condemning where she 
most longed to condemn. The harm had been done too 
long ago. 

For a little while she wondered whether, if she tried to 
explain any part of this, she could make him understand. 
All her experience pointed the other way. The hidden re- 
sistance went too deep. He would never see—lay people 
never did—the distinction which was so clear to her; he 
would always think, at the bottom of his heart, that she 
had accused him of a shabby and grotesque trick, and his 
trust in her would never survive it. What had happened so 
far was trivial in itself; it had importance only as a sign. 

At this point her meditations were broken; he had started 
in his sleep, so violently that it woke him. She kissed him 
and said, “You’re dreaming like a dog. I’ve always won- 
dered what makes them do that.” 

“Did I wake you up?” 

“No. You’ve not been asleep very long.” 

“T dreamed I was falling off a mountain.” 

“Oh, one of those. With me it’s tripping when I try to 
run.” , 
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“It must be a book of Smythe’s I was reading. I gener- 
ally fall when I have this sort of dream.” 

“What sort?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” He seemed as wide awake as if he 
had not slept at all. “Well, for instance, in this one I was 
in the Alps, and some peak was supposed to be unclimb- 
able; silly sort of thing you get in dreams. So I started out 
to do it on my own, no tackle or anything, and of course, 
being a dream, I just did it like going upstairs. It felt mar- 
vellous. Bright sunlight, and beautifully warm. Part of the 
time I just skimmed up it, about ten yards to a stride, half 
flying you know. And then I got to the summit, and had a 
feeling it was too good to be true; that there was a law 
against it or something. It was all snow, not rocky at all, 
and not cold; you know those clouds in-Italian pictures, 
that have cherubs sprawling about on them, or gods; it 
felt like that. I was lying up there, feeling very good at 
having made it, and yet somehow not so good, if you see 
what I mean. It was a long way up from anywhere, miles 
and miles. And then I noticed one of those lightning-con- 
ductors they often have, and thought it would be awkward 
if there was a storm. As soon as I'd thought of it, there 
was a terrific clap of thunder, and a great flash struck the 
lightning-conductor and knocked it flat; and I could feel 
the whole side of the mountain collapsing under me. I re- 
member thinking as I started to fall, ‘Of course, that’s why 
people aren’t allowed up here.’ And then I woke up.” 

“What a rotten dream. A nice beginning, though.” 

“Oh, they always have nice beginnings. I don’t often 
have them, now. But the ones I do have seem somehow to 
have got worse.” 

“Tell me another.” 

“You won’t get any sleep.” 

“Tm not sleepy.” 
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He reflected and said, suddenly definite, “I can’t re- 
member any more.” 

“I don’t mind if it isn’t proper.” 

“No; I forget . . . It was queer, though, to wake up 
and find you here. I couldn’t believe it, for a moment or 
two.” 

“Try and believe it, darling.” 

He took her immediately in his arms. It was all very 
simple and natural; too simple by half. She loosened his 
hold gently. 

“I meant more than that. When you're alone. Never 
think that—that you can be punished because of me. 
You've had nothing from me, ever—you can have nothing 
—that it isn’t your right to have.” 

“Why do you say that?” he asked slowly. 

“Oh, because . . . I don’t know enough to tell you in- 
telligently. I just think you’ve put me in your imagination 
with other things that have been there much longer, since 
you were a child, and because of that, I’ve probably stirred 
up feelings you had then about what seemed wrong.” 

“But of course I don’t think we’re wrong.” 

“Not think. It’s more difficult than that.” 

He took this more quickly than she had expected, and 
said after a little pause, “Well, I was brought up in the 
country; I suppose I picked up the facts of life in a pretty 
average way. Don’t you think children are bound to think 
sex a bit squalid? I mean, only having the instinct can 
really explain it. It’s just a phase everyone has to have and 
get over, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, of course. But I think it was harder for you”— 
she tried to speak as if they were discussing trivialities— 
“not having both your parents, and resenting your father 
because of the way he’d behaved. It makes a difference, 
they say.” 
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There was a longer pause. When he spoke, it was with 
the forced flatness people use for the unspeakable. “Talk- 
ing of dreams, I dreamed once that I'd killed him.” | 

She said, lightly, “Well, that’s quite natural; it doesn’t 
mean you're a potential murderer, you know. What was 
he like?” 

“In the dream, you mean? Oh, like the photo we’ve got 
at home. Dim and soldierly. Until after I'd killed him, 
anyhow.” 

“And then?” 

He gave an unnatural little laugh. “It was funny, that 
part. When he was dead, he looked just like me. Only 
dead, of course.” . 

She kissed him and said, “It’s about time you had some- 
‘one to sleep with you.” He had been resting on one arm, 
but lay down to hide the fact that he was shaking with 
reaction. She pretended not to have noticed it. 

“I expect,” he said casually, “you must be thinking me 
rather a morbid type.” 

‘No. You’ve been by yourself too long. Everything’s 
going to be different now.” 

“It is different, already.” 

“Will you remember something if I ask you to?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“It’s only that since ’'ve known you, I’ve been happier 
than I knew it was possible to be.” 

He said, softly and incredulously, “You?” and, pres- 
ently, “I thought loving me must have been nothing but 
a'nuisance to you—what with everything.” 

“Well, you know now. Don’t forget about it.” 

“Tl tie a knot in my handkerchief.” They talked no 
more that night. 

In the morning, as he was leaving, she said, “Would you 
like it if we went riding one day this week?” 
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He was enthusiastic; though, when it came to fixing a 
time, she could see that he was involved in some anxious 
calculations. His final choice was not very convenient for 
her, but she did not say so. She lay awake, after he had 
gone, thinking over what she had decided. She was not 
proud of it; but it was the only resource that seemed to 
fall within the scope of her limited knowledge, and it 
would have to do. 

The day of the ride turned out grey and cool, but set- 
tled enough. They met, as usual, at the farm. He had still 
not recovered his voice; she had not expected it, and the 
comfort she had tried to offer had not been given in any 
such hope. As before, he was cheerful and optimistic about 
it, and dismissed it lightly the better to emphasize, in the 
whisper which practice was making more expressive than 
ever, his delight at seeing her. It was now possible to con- 
duct a conversation with him at normal distance, even out 
of doors. He assured her that he felt very fit, and that it 
was sure to clear up in a day or two. Lowe had given him 
some new stuff for it. 

When they were in the stable yard, she said, “Did you 
really mean it when you offered to let me try Biscuit? 
I feel rather tempted, today. We'll change over to go 
back.” 

With the warm generous smile that never failed to move 
her, he said, “Why, of course. All the way if you want to. 
Get up and [’ll fix the leathers.” 

As soon as Biscuit ceased to feel his hands, she realized 
how fresh the horse really was, how powerful, and how 
much bigger than anything she had ridden before. Pride, 
as well as the resolution she had taken, nerved her; after 
a few strenuous minutes, she was aware of having won a 
guarded toleration and respect. Julian, for his part, had 
mounted Pascoe’s second best as if nothing could be pleas- 
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anter. He looked so naively happy at being permitted to 
spoil his ride for her sake, that she felt sickened with her- 
self; but her mind was fixed. He would have taken the 
lane they had used before, the one that went up to the 
open downs; but she suggested a detour across the fields. 

It was easy country; the fences were good, mostly dry- 
walled stone topped with grass. She had taken the car out 
before, to confirm her memories of the terrain, and now 
she knew exactly where to go; but, without putting any- 
thing into words, she affected a little unfamiliarity with 
the neighbourhood, looking at him questioningly once or 
twice before taking the direction she had meant to take all 
along. It was easy not to talk, since he was too far away 
to answer her. She was reassured to see that he knew every 
inch of the way, a point on which everything depended. 

At last they were in the field for which she had been 
making: a long sloping pasture of coarse grass, contoured 
so that the fence at its distant end bounded the near hori- . 
zon; the usual wall, with a hedge, a little higher, on its far 
side. Towards it, the slope was sharper; she had been right 
in believing that even from saddle height, one would have 
to come within yards of it to see beyond. 

The sky was clearing; here and there, in the thin sun- 
light, the gorse burned, its new year’s shoots making the 
old growth look black. 

All this while, she had not given Biscuit his head; if she 
had, Julian would have been left far behind. As it was, she 
was leading; looking back, she saw that already he was 
turning off towards the gate on the left. He waved, and 
pointed to it with his crop. She smiled uncomprehendingly. 
“Over there,” she called, with a vague cheerful gesture 
towards the fence; and urged Biscuit into a gallop. 

Behind her she heard the hoof-beats change, the sharp 
slap of a crop brought down, and his horse’s startled re- 
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sponse; but in a moment the sow.uds fell away; she was 
gaining fast. Biscuit had been impatient all along. To 
Hilary, he seemed to go, now, like a charger of the Apoc- 
alypse. For the first time she knew how easily he might get 
away from her. The field seemed, suddenly, not nearly as 
long as she had believed. The final slope, whose crest was 
the stone fence, was rising only a little way ahead. It was 
not steep enough to slow him much. Already, perhaps, she 
had left it too late. Her hair whipped in the wind. She sud- 
denly ceased to care. Present effort checked imagination; 
she had a blurred memory of being told by some survivor 
that it hadn’t hurt much, at the time. Biscuit’s great shoul- 
ders began to breast the foot of the slope. 

“Look—out! Hilary! Stop!” 

The raw, harsh shout behind her might have belonged 
to a stranger, if she had not heard her name. She had no 
time to give it much attention. She flung her strength 
against Biscuit’s, to get him round; he pulled angrily, un- 
certain of her and having begun already to gather himself 
for the jump. He would rear at the last moment, she 
thought, and probably roll on her. But he was answering 
the rein. When she brought him round, she was near 
enough to the fence to see over it, down the twenty-foot 
embankment into the sunken lane below. 

A glove came down over hers on the rein; Biscuit 
snorted, slowed and stopped. Julian’s face, so set with 
strain that its lines were like those of anger, stared into 
hers. Both of them were too breathless to speak. There 
was a stillness broken only by the breath of the horses, and 
the sound of a wood-chopper a long way off. 

He said, at last, “Look over there.” His voice was tight | 
and husky, but still quite audible. 

“{ know. Thanks, Julian. I’m sorry.” 

“By-God, I should hope you are.” 
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“T think perhaps you’d better have Biscuit, now.” 

“So do I,” said Julian through his teeth. He dismounted, 
and held Biscuit’s head. 

When she was on her feet, he gripped her by the sleeves 
of her coat, and stood looking down at her. She felt none 
of the tender and triumphant emotions she had earned; 
she was, in fact, more frightened, having more leisure to 
feel it, than when Biscuit had begun to mount the slope. 
She murmured weakly, “Dear Julian,” for her own re- 
assurance as much as anything else. 

“Don’t dear-Julian me. I could beat the life out of you.” 

Before she had time to think, she had actually braced 
herself in his hands. She relaxed, shamefacedly. “I might 
have killed Biscuit,” she said. “I don’t wonder you're an- 
noyed.” 

“Shut up.” His grip shifted from her sleeves to her arms. 
Quite consciously this time, she braced herself again. Even 
so, the violent embrace in which he gripped her was more 
than she had been ready for. Remembering that the horses 
must make them, even from a distance, conspicuous in this 
large and empty space, she tried to loosen his hold. 

Pausing at last for breath, he said, “I hope I never live 
through a minute like that again.” 

“Tm sorry.” 

“Did you go crazy, or what? Charging a blind fence 
like a drunken sailor?” 

“He got away from me.” She had meant to manage with- 
out telling a lie; but the united efforts of Biscuit and Julian 
had shaken her nerve. “I was too busy pulling him in to 
notice.” She had always taken a decent pride in her com- 
petence on a horse; later, perhaps, she would have time to 
reflect on having poured it so lavishly down the drain. At 
the moment, she found that the process gave her a curious 
and unexplained pleasure. 
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Julian kept her locked in his arms. One of them was 
threaded through Biscuit’s rein, and he was twitching at it 
irritably, producing as little effect as Hilary’s effort to get 
free. With equal indifference, Julian ignored both. He was 
talking into her hair. All she took in was “. . . all that. 
stuff about one’s past life flashing before one’s eyes.” 

“Tt didn’t before mine. No time.” 

“T had time. And the future as well.” 

“Pm not worth it.” 

“After this I'll be afraid to let you out of my sight.” 

She suddenly realized that she had ceased to think about 
his voice; it had become perfectly normal. It would be bet- 
ter, probably, not to leave him to discover it by himself. 
She said, as if by an afterthought, “Did it hurt, shouting 
like that?” 

“Good Lord, do you think I had time to notice? As far 
as I remember, I just kept on till something gave way.” 

His good faith was wholly transparent, if she had ever 
doubted it. He felt at his throat and said, “Seems all right 
now. A bit rough, that’s all. Must have shifted something, 
I suppose.” 

“I don’t wonder. Well, it was more than IJ deserved. 
Darling, if we stand like this much longer, the whole 
neighbourhood will be arriving on bicycles to take a look.” 

“Oh, what the hell. I keep seeing you down in that road.” 
He let her go reluctantly, and caught his own mount, which 
was halfway across the field. 

On the way back, she wondered what had ever made 
her suppose that she would feel self-satisfied with her suc- 
cess. It had worked: oh, yes. But he had put a trust in her 
which he had never demanded in return; she had not en- 
joyed deceiving it. 

The following day was a Sunday. Opening her paper, 
she turned first to the dramatic column. (Once it had been 
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the book reviews; but at some stage in recent months, how 
long ago it embarrassed her a little to remember, the rou- 
tine of years had undergone a change.) The critic, for lack 
of anything worth notice in town, had concerned himself 
that week with provincial repertory, giving a longish para- 
graph to Barchester. Commenting on the enterprise shown 
by this company, he noted that its director, Mr. Padraic 
Finnigan, had decided to tour the American little theatres 
in search of new ideas, and would be, the critic understood, 
outward bound by the time those lines went to press. 

Hilary picked up her cigarette in time to save the table- 
cloth from burning. She almost longed, for the sake of 
emotional escape, to make the false judgment which it was 
no longer in her power to form. But long ago the image 
of Julian, working inward, had passed from the mind into 
the blood; she knew him; she could trace almost the pro- 
cesses by which his memory had edited some advance 
rumour or printed line. He had believed what he had told 
her. Loving her, and conditioned to lying, he had fought 
himself to keep truth with her, even while she had en- 
tangled him in a whole new course of lies. Something had 
cracked in the tug-of-war; playing Sancho to the Quixote 
of his will, his body had taken over, a better liar than he. 
She might just as well have made a holiday of yesterday’s 
ride, for today’s news would have cured him. It was a judg- 
ment on her, she thought. 

He came round to see her a few nights later, full of the 
news about Finnigan; charming, sincere, apologetic, unable 
to think how he could have made such a muddle, been such 
a damned fool. That this should happen, just when his 
voice was right again, was typical of the perversity of 
things. He had brought her a new book she had been want- 
ing, a new embrace which only lack of imagination had 
kept her from wanting, and Faustus’s invocation to Helen, 
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delivered in a thrilling undertone in the dark. He had had 
no more bad dreams, he assured her, but rather a good one, 
which he would tell her if she wouldn’t be shocked. He 
was irresistible; at the top of his form. A sorcerer innocent 
of his own devices, he offered her forgetfulness like an 
enchanted cup. She took it, and entered with him his king- 
dom of escape. 
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16. 


IT WAS YEARS, THEY SAID IN THAT PART OF THE COUNTRY, 
since they had had such a spring. Under its mild suns and 
tingling, unmalicious breezes, people threw off their win- 
ter ills, and Hilary had time on her hands. She read poetry 
—an occupation she had let lapse for some years—drove 
about, when her round was done, and left the car often to 
explore on foot. One such expedition brought her to a little 
grey church with a dog-toothed Norman arch, and a slant- 
ing churchyard beyond whose yew-hedge one looked 
straight across blue air to five-mile-distant hills. She wan- 
dered in, reading the faint lettering on the soft Cotswold 
headstones, with their reliefs of spread cherubs, fluted urns, 
wreaths and skulls; and passed on into the cool porch, 
where the parish notices hung on cross-cornered baize 
beards. The oak door stood ajar, and opened to her si- 
lently. It was a little church, the chancel hardly bigger 
than her own room. Here was the six-sided font, carved 
with the story of the Fall; the red wool curtain to screen 
the ringers under the tower; there an exuberant eighteenth 
century monument, with a periwigged Roman squire and 
personifications in weeping marble; here the Command- 
ments in tarnished gold on a black board. She walked up 
the aisle, the stone blocks gritting softly under her feet. 
The altar, with its frontal of faded purple silk, was flower- 
less; the window over it, of plain, old glass, showed the 
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blue eastern sky, broken only by the pattern of the leads. 

Free of the scrapings and shiftings of a congregation, or 
the focus of ritual, the thick walls seemed to distil, in quiet 
self-communion, their nine centuries’ saturation of prayer. 
Their stillness did not reproach her as a stranger and an 
intruder; it gave her a sense of loneliness in euch half- 
‘aware, she reproached herself. She thought of the dogmas 
that had driven her away, but as one might think of a petty 
bickering which has cost one a friend a long while back; 
there were faults on both sides, perhaps, but one has for- 
gotten the argument, and only remembers the loss. 

Let into the wall, beside the chancel arch, was the village 
war memorial, a square of dressed stone with its double 
column of names, and a little St. George on a ledge, the 
dragon and a bowl of violets at his feet. It was not unlike 
the one in the church near her parents’ home, which carried 
her second brother’s name. Looking at it, she could almost 
smell the pink metal-polish with which, proud of the task 
entrusted her, she had cleaned his buttons on his last leave, 
breathing heavily in front of the nursery fire. She was still 
begging everyone to admire them when the car came to 
take him away; he had been killed at Passchendaele a week 
later, a day or two short of his nineteenth year. 

She was only half-conscious of her eye travelling down 
the repeated local names, or the fact that its course had been 
arrested at the foot of the first column. Rousing herself, 
the remembered dust of the metal-paste still on her tongue, 
she read, “FLemine. Richard H., Maj.” Walking across 
country, and missing the village, she had kept her sense of 
direction only in the background of her mind. She read 
the line again; then turned to look back at the font with 
its stiff-limbed Adam and Eve and its forbidden tree: 
thinking of the brief meeting that had taken place there, 
the acquaintance which Major Richard Fleming had been 
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too much occupied to renew. Presently she slipped into 
the nearest pew, and, as naturally as if she had done it any 
time these last ten years, knelt down to say her prayers. 

When she began, she felt her lack of practice; but there 
was a feeling in the place of patience, and time to spare; so 
that she might have persevered a long while, if some sound 
in the chancel had not warned her that she was no longer 
alone. Delivered by her own acquired habit to instant, em- 
barrassed consciousness of herself, she kept her face covered 
in hope that the newcomer might kneel also, or disappear. 
Then she reflected that it might be the vicar, preparing to 
begin some office. The thought of composing a congrega- 
tion alarmed her; she partly lowered her hands, and 
looked up. | 

After all, it was only one of the ladies of the parish, who 
had come in from the vestry, busy with the altar flowers. 
She had just put down, on the Gospel side, a brass vase of 
jonquils, and was making a last adjustment of the stems. 
The Vicar’s wife, Hilary guessed, distantly noticing the 
back view of hat, cardigan and tweed skirt; good, with 
that kind of near-dowdiness which conveys an air of well- 
bred decision. The back looked vaguely familiar, she tried 
to remember whether they had ever been introduced. The 
awkwardness of discovering one another’s presence would 
probably be mutual; the church gave her, now, the feeling 
of having been taken in hand, of being very Church of 
England. Ashamed to continue, out of social hypocrisy, 
a gesture whose impulse had been sincere, she leaned on 
the arm-rest to rise and slip away. Her movement dislodged 
a hymn-book, which fell with an echoing slap on the floor 
beside her knees. The woman standing at the altar turned 
round; it was Mrs. Fleming. 

Afterwards, Hilary realized that it could not have been 
for more than a few startled seconds that their eyes had 
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met. But her perceptions recorded them in slow-motion 
photography: the first instants of neutral surprise, and 
faintly disapproving enquiry; the doubtful, then confirmed 
recognition, and then—a hair-trigger exposure which seemed 
to continue endlessly, as if the projector had jammed—the 
moment of shocked helplessness, confronting an indecency 
of circumstance beyond all resource. Hilary wondered 
later whether her own face had expressed with equal clarity 
her response to the situation; it had been shame, not for 
the essential fact between them, but for the chance which 
had given her a protection that seemed, now, as base as if 
she had sought it. For she was still on her knees, frozen 
there in the first intention of rising; and already Mrs. 
Fleming was turning away. As she turned, she slightly 
inclined her head; and with the movement, her faded, 
finely-cut face composed itself. Nothing could have been 
better adapted to the delicacies of polite requirement; but 
her grey eyes, as they withdrew their glance, shifted it al- 
most imperceptibly upward. For the first time since she 
came in, Hilary became aware that she was wearing no 
hat. Intent on the church and her own thoughts, she had 
completely forgotten. 

Mrs. Fleming stood back from the vase, and raised one 
of the jonquils a little higher; then, bowing to the altar as 
impeccably as she had done to Hilary, she disappeared be- 
hind the organ into the vestry again. 

Hilary got up, and went down the aisle to the west door. 
Involuntarily, as she walked, she put up her hand to her 
head; her uncovered, windblown hair seemed to concen- 
trate in itself a nakedness which might have sufficed her 
whole person if her clothing had been removed. The 
church itself seemed to withdraw from her, recalled from 
its meditation to a duty of reproof. 

Fortunately—for the impress of those minutes had seemed 
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— indelible—it was one of her days for an evening surgery. 
She drove thankfully into the little market town, where 
she had two rooms on the ground floor of a small Vic- 
torian house, just off the High Street, converted by her 
predecessor. No one ever came in the evening but the 
working people, whom she liked and got on with. There 
was the usual rush about six o’clock; it always thinned 
later, but one could never be sure. The concentration 
needed to combine thoroughness and courtesy with speed. 
was just what she had been needing. By ten minutes to 
eight, everyone: had gone; she relaxed at her desk with a 
cigarette, thinking she might safely close a few minutes 
early, and wondering what was for dinner. Precisely at 
seven fifty-five, the bell on the waiting-room door sounded. 
Feeling too ill-used to get up, she called “Come in” from 
her chair. 

The communicating door opened. Julian came in, his 
hair streaked across his forehead from the wind. His eyes 
looked drawn; he gave her a quick, over-bright smile. A 
handkerchief was wrapped clumsily round his left hand. 

“My dear.” She went through, locked the outer door, 
and came back to him. “What is it? What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing. I just looked in.” 

“Show me your hand. What have you done to it?” 

“Done?” He looked down, took off the handkerchief 
and put it in his pocket. “Sorry, I forgot. I thought if there 
were other people they might wonder why I was here.” 

“But, Julian, you can’t do that. You can’t come to me 
as a patient. Whatever you do, never try that again.” 

He began, impatiently, “What does it—” and then, his 
face changing, “You mean, because we . . . Oh, God, 
I didn’t think. Do you mean you could be struck off the 
register or something? Of course. I must be crazy. It only 
wanted that.” 
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“Really, darling!” She laughed; it partly relieved her 
tension. “You should read the News of the World more 
carefully. Struck off for what? You're past the age of con- 
sent, and single unless you’ve been deceiving me all this 
while. What do you suppose they could charge me with? 
Indecent assault?” 

His strained face relaxed in a faint grin. “That black 
eye wouldn’t have looked too good.” 

“About the only advantage a female enjoys in this pro- 
fession is that she isn’t exposed to accusations of rape. But, 
seriously, my dear, seducing patients from another doctor 
ranks nearly as high. If you’d been seen, it might easily 
have trickled round to Lowe. What made you do it? Has 
anything happened?” 

“No. I just wanted to see you.” He began wandering 
round the consulting-room, opening drawers and peering 
inside. “You know, I’ve never been in here before.” 

“Everything’s put away.” She was used to seeing these 
things handled by men who knew how to use them: Julian, 

vaguely picking up objects of unrelated purpose by the 
wrong ends, looked irritatingly out of keeping. “. . . No, 
I shan’t telf you what it’s for, you’d think it disgustingly 
sordid. . . . Don’t undo that, it’s sterile. . . . What have 
you got there? There’s a throat-swab in that, scarlet fever 
for all I know. For goodness’ sake come away, it’s worse 
than having a child about the place.” 

He put down the tube with absent obedience. She real- 
ized that he had been only dimly aware of what she said. 
She took his arm. “Darling, I didn’t mean to snap at you. 
One gets fussy about one’s stuff. Here, have a cigarette. 
And now tell me all about it.” 

“There’s nothing to tell.” He sat down beside her on 
the edge of the desk, and put his arm round her waist. “I 
just felt like seeing you, that’s all.” 
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“But why here? If you’d rung me up—” She had been 
about to say, “You could have come tonight”; but some 
relics of her old defensiveness had made it a rule with her 
always to leave the initiative to him. “You wouldn’t do a 
queer thing like this without some reason.” 

He said, with a constrained smile, “Don’t be so cast-iron 
rational about everything. Why shouldn’t I suddenly want 
to see you? What’s queer about it? Let’s go out some- 
where; this place smells forbidding, it puts me off.” 

“Lisa’s expecting me in to dinner. Now look, darling, 
obviously you came here to tell me something . . .” She 
felt her nerves tightening; the effort of control hardened 
her voice. “I’m not moving from here till I know what 
11s. 

He slid down from the desk, crossed the room, and sud- 
denly wheeled round on her. “For God’s sake. What’s the 
point of keeping this up? If you don’t want me about, say 
so. I can find something else to do.” She was too much 
taken aback to answer; he went on, sullenly, “If you’d 
told me straight away I was nothing but a damned nuisance, 
it'd have saved time. I’d have been gone by now.” 

“Don’t let me keep you,” said Hilary instinctively. Al- 
most before she realized that she had said it, he was at the 
door. Her heart jerked; he was opening it without a back- 
ward glance. “Julian. Come here.” 

He came back, looking wary and ashamed. She pulled 
down his head, and gave him one of those caresses which 
are in the nature of a private joke. “Another time, when 
you feel in a filthy mood and want something done about 
it, you can just tell me. That'd save time, too.” 

“Tm sorry.” He suddenly strained her to him. “Kiss me. 
No, properly. Don’t stop, for a minute . . . If you'd let 
me walk out of that door, I’d have gone nuts.” 

“Youre impossible, aren’t you?” But flippancy broke 
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on him unheeded. His love-making was exhausting, because 
it was.the desperate expression of a demand not physical at 
all. They stood among the hard consulting-room furniture, 
while he told her, at irregular intervals, that he knew he 
wasn’t fit to be with, that he had had to come, that it was 
nothing; that he got like this from time to time, he really 
couldn’t say why; that it would be all right now that he 
had seen her, if she could put up with him a minute or 
two more. 

Worse than the strain of all this was the effort required 
to keep from questioning him again. She came from a fam- 
ily which had believed strongly in talking everything out. 
Since they had all had enough in common to find one an- 
other’s explanations understandable, it had usually worked, 
and the belief that this remedy would solve all personal 
problems was ingrained in her. Forcing herself to silence, 
she resented, more than she realized, the denial of an out- 
let which her nature required. But she was, at the moment, 
too much concerned for him to think about this. It ended 
with her ringing up Lisa to say, with equivocal truth, that 
she had had an urgent call, and letting him drive her out 
to an appalling meal in an obscure country hotel. He had, 
as a rule, a healthy and unfastidious appetite; tonight he ate 
almost nothing. Over coffee in the little smoke-room, 
which fortunately they had to themselves, she asked him 
whether he had had dinner already at home. 

“No. I’m supposed to be over at Tony Blake’s. I rang 
up from a call-box and told him some story. I’ve just been 
driving about, waiting till I thought you'd be finished.” 

Beginning again to say “Why?” she changed it to 
“Where?” 

“Oh, up and down on the earth, Like Satan, you know. 
Satan walked, though, didn’t he?” He began searching his 
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pockets; she gave him another cigarette. “I went over 
Mott’s Farm way, or thereabouts.” 

“Did you—” she caught sight of his profile, bent over 
the match, and finished quickly—“see anything interest- 
ing?” 

“I contemplated the beauties of nature. The aesthetic 
type, you know.” 

Hilary got up, and went over to examine a picture on 
the opposite wall. It consisted, she found, of a complete 
set of cigarette-cards depicting British Fresh-Water Fish. 
Later she could recall several varieties of eel, though at the 
time she had not been aware of seeing anything at all. She 
thought, however, as she went back to her chair, it would 
make as good a subject of conversation as any other. What 
she said was, “Julian, I can’t stand much of this, and nor 
can you. Had we better change our minds?” 

He had followed her with his eyes across the room, and, 
when she turned, looked away at his cigarette-smoke. 
Now he said, “What do you mean?” He had made his 
voice blank; his eyes were those of a man who has evaded 
arrest for a long time, and feels a hand on his shoulder. 

“What I say. I won’t be a burden on anyone’s conscience, 
least of all on yours. What I think right or wrong doesn’t 
matter; your mind hasn’t been at rest since this began. I 
know why; I don’t want you to tell me about it. What 
matters is that if you come to me with a conviction of sin, 
we shall never be happy and it can’t last. ’'m not willing 
to go through with it on those terms. Tell me now—you’ve 
had plenty of time to think—and if that’s how it feels to 
you, we'll say good-bye. Now, today.” 

He got up, and stood looking at her. There was a mo- 
ment when she thought he was silent from indecision (it 
was the moment in which he was still trying to realize 
what she had said); and in this interval, the cold sinking 
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of her heart told her, with merciless point, how much 
further she was committed even than she had been aware. 
But she had trained her face, long ago, not to give her 
away, and it served her now. Julian was less successful; 
perhaps it would be truer to say that he had no such con- 
cern. He simply stared at her, his whole mind turned out- 
ward from himself. There was something in his eyes so 
single, so careless of defence, that it showed her her im- 
pulse for what it had really been. But she had taken a 
stand from which women of her kind do not easily go 
back: she waited. 

He said, at last, “I can’t blame you. I expected this.” 

“Did you?” she found herself saying. “I didn’t.” 

In a voice from which all its characteristic vividness had 
been bleached away, he said, “Oh, yes. You think I’ve got 
bad blood in me. I have, of course; you can’t say I didn’t — 
tell you the truth about it.” 

“Julian,” she said, bewildered out of her purpose, “what 
are you...” She stopped; the waiter had come in, for 
the coffee-cups or perhaps with the bill. Julian swung 
round at him and said “Iwo more coffees, please” with 
the grand-seigneur manner he adopted when highly wrought. 
Looking surprised (understandably, thought Hilary, re- 
calling the chicory essence, tinned milk and tepid water) 
the waiter retreated. Evidently not insensitive to atmos- 
phere, he closed the door firmly after him. 

“T can’t drink it,” she said mechanically. “Julian, are you 
out of your mind?” 

“Not at the moment. You're trying to put it nicely, of 
course. But of course I know; I’ve always known. You 
can’t have a father who’s a swine and a brute, as mine was, 
without wondering where it’s going to come out in you. 
You’ve been thinking that, too, haven’t you?” 

She could not believe, at first, that it was not a piece 
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of deliberate theatre, designed to turn the issue. But a look 
at him was enough to demolish this theory, which at least 
she could have understood. His sincerity was far more 
alarming. 

Collecting herself, she said, “How could you suppose 
such a thing? You must be mad. One would think your 
father had been a criminal. If you know as little about him 
as you say, you've no right to speak like that about a man 
who died as he did.” 

“In the war, you mean? That’s sheer sentimentality. 
Every kind of man died in the war.” 

“You don’t know what kind of man he was. You don’t 
know how people lived then, or what men had to go 
through. You don’t know any of the circumstances at all.” 

“I know the only thing that matters. I hope to God I 
never know anything more.” 

Something in his tone, or his face, arrested her. He was 
like someone who, stumbling blindly, finds he has crossed 
a forbidden threshold and that it is too late to step back. 

“T think it might be better for you to know.” 

“Better?” There was a discreet tap; the waiter, with two 
more cups of stagnant coffee. Looking at him with aloof 
loathing, Julian said, “And the bill, please. Thank you. No 
change.” Hilary reckoned the tip at roughly cent per cent, 
and admired the waiter’s restraint in not throwing it at 
his head. The door shut again. 

“You don’t know what you're talking about. I’m sorry, 
I don’t mean to be so bloody rude. Perhaps it would be 
better to know, for you. On the other hand, I suppose it’s 
partly because nothing like this has happened to you that 
yow’re the person you are. Not that I’d have you different. 
But you can’t tell what it’s like to have lived all your life 
knowing there’s—something, and—and that in any crisis it 
may suddenly come out.” 
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Hilary saw light. Anything but daylight; but light of 
a kind. It illuminated much in the past; it left her, in the 
present, groping more blindly than before. 

“But, my dear, this is . . . Hearing things is bound to 
be painful, at the time. But there can’t be anything you 
could hear that wouldn’t be better for you than this. The 
war was littered with broken marriages between quite 
average people. They had violent experiences apart from 
one another, and it made them feel separate. It’s part of the 
general beastliness of war.” 

“T’m not talking about average people. I’m... I don’t 
want to talk about it. Or think about it. Just tell me 
whether or not you're through with me. If you are, then 
I shall know.” 

“What will you know?” 

He was silent; still looking at. her, but having ceased to 
see her. At this moment, the door burst open, and a mixed 
party surged into the smoke-room, banging the ash-trays 
cheerfully on the table and demanding drinks. Julian picked 
up Hilary’s coat, and in rigid silence helped her into it. 
They went out. 

He stopped the car at random; in an almost pitch-dark 
field, by a palely weaving stream, they sat on Julian’s coat. 
Somewhere an invisible horse trod and snorted and tore at 
grass. Still locked in an almost palpable silence, Julian sat 
with his arms round his knees. Presently she took one of 
his hands—it was stone-cold—and held it. The stream 
gurgled secretly, the horse made a chumping noise, and 
slivers of black flickered stilly across the sky. 

“Our cook,” said Julian conversationally, “has a thing 
about bats, that they'll get in her hair.” His hand closed 
on hers, crushed it violently, and slackened again. “She got 
me out of bed once at three in the morning to put one out.” 
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“They have lice.” She contributed a second hand. “Peo- 
ple say they squeak, but the pitch is too high to hear.” 

“Too high? The place is alive with them. Can’t you hear 
them now?” 

“Only the horse. You must have very good hearing.” 

“I hear them every night, at home. Try again. S-sh, 
now.” 

He took her hands between his. She heard nothing. The 
grey sky with its flittering shadows was blotted out from 
her upturned face. 

“You're not listening,” he whispered. 

“Yes, I am.” She drew him down to her. 

At last they had been still so long that she began to fancy 
she could hear faint flaws in the stillness as the bats went 
over. The chill of the ground began to come up through 
the coat they were lying on, and the chill of the dew 
through hers which she had shared with him. She could 
see no end to it all, only a pendulum swinging, up and 
down and side to side, in the same rhythm, endless and 
enclosed. She began to shiver; he gave her the whole of 
her coat again, and held her tightly, trying to warm her 
lest she should wish to go. She would have stayed, but the 
shivering once begun would not be controlled. “You'll 
take cold,” he said. “We’d better be getting along.” 

“Tt must be getting late. I ought to go.” 

He said without moving, “As well now as later, I sup- 
pose. I was just thinking it would be less trouble to die.” It 
was a statement, not a protest; before she could answer, 
he was getting up. 

Lisa was keeping coffee hot for her by the fire. Thank- 
fully, and with an unspoken blessing, Hilary offered her 
quota of the small talk and petty news which, unbearably 
tedious when overheard from others, comes to life in the 
company of those whom one likes. In the midst of it, and 
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without much change of tone, Lisa said, “Tell me, now; 
if a Woman came to you who'd lost two babies in succes- 
sion, would you call her a fool to be starting another?” 

“Oh, not necessarily at all; it would depend on... 
She looked up. “My dear, of course not. I always said that. 
Pm terribly glad. Isn’t it a bit soon, though, to be sure?” 

“T feel pretty sure. It’s just like the other times.” She ex- 
plained; Hilary agreed that she was probably right. “I 
think,” added Lisa lightly, “that I should feel quite dis- 
appointed if anything happened this time.” 

Hilary said, with firmness and certainty, “It won’t. 
We're going to make a job of this.” Seeing the reinforced 
hope in Lisa’s eyes, she thought she must have said it well. 
It occurred to her that lately she had had practice in rein- 
forcement. 

Lisa would have dropped the subject almost at once; 
she always had difficulty in believing that anything personal 
to herself could fail to bore other people, perhaps because 
her intimacy with Rupert was so complete that all others 
seemed, by comparison, degrees of courtesy. Once Hilary 
had disposed of this, she was glad to talk. She was severely 
practical, with the insistence of one who dares not begin 
to be anything more. Hilary gave her all the advice she 
knew; she reflected that a necessary part of the treatment 
would consist in not leaving Lisa too much alone. 

Emphasis was not in Lisa’s nature at any time; so Hilary 
was a little while in realizing, from one day to another, the 
eager trust which her trained knack of confidence inspired. 
The discovery profoundly moved her; she was grateful to 
Lisa for so much quiet easing of life. She took pains with 
the arrangement of her work, and once or twice put Julian 
off, not always with very adequate notice, when she dis- 
covered that Lisa had an evening on her hands. The reasons 
she gave were not very adequate either; she knew herself 
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to be the only person in Lisa’s confidence and respected 
her almost fanatical love of privacy. Now and then she was 
conscious of an unhappy satisfaction which was not wholly 
the fruit of self-sacrifice. With Lisa for a decent reason, 
she obeyed impulses which she would not openly have 
entertained;*to prove to herself her independence, to re- 
venge on him certain moments of solitary thought; to stir, 
in a way for which she would not afterwards accuse her- 
self, his sense of insecurity. She caught herself thinking, 
sometimes, that she had been making things too easy for 
him, reconciling him too readily to a state of affairs which 
it was right that he should find intolerable. 

In a distant contemplative way, Julian had always ap- 
proved of Lisa. She was not, therefore, as well prepared 
as she might have been for the caustic response he gave 
when, one night in her room, she mentioned Lisa’s name. 
She remembered the night when she had told him about 
David, and his quiet acceptance of the physical fact. That 
he might actually become jealous now had never entered 
her head, and seemed so fantastic that she could not take it 
seriously. 

“She’s quite amusing, I daresay,” he pursued, “but there 
can’t really be much point in your seeing so much of each 
other. I mean, you obviously haven’t much in common. 
Youre so sincere, and anyone can see she’s the frigid typer 

“Oh, Julian!” Finding this too much, or perhaps curious 
to know what he would say next, she lapsed into that help- 
less silence which is the most goading of retorts. Julian 
became dogmatic. 

“You've only got to look at her. Naturally she wouldn’t 
tell you so. I don’t suppose women boast about it, any 
more than men do. But take it from me, she’s the sort of 
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“Well, darling, perhaps she was just going out when you 
tackled her. You shouldn’t be put off so easily.” 

Julian ignored this as it deserved. “After all,” he told 
her, “a man can generally form a fair idea.” 

Hilary peered up at him, from under a protecting fold 
of sheet. She longed suddenly to call out “Hold it!” like a 
producer at a felicitous moment. He looked at her reprov- 
ingly; solemn, cocksure, ridiculous, beautiful; she could 
have wept for tenderness, even while she held herself rigid 
to keep the laughter in. The rigidity was the only thing he 
noticed. 

“Now [ve annoyed you, I suppose. Well, of course I’ve 
no right to tell you how to arrange your time.” 

“That is a point, isn’t it?” 

He drew himself away with a gesture which lost nothing 
in emphasis, if something in effect, from the lack of room. 

“At least I never fetched you ten miles on a dark night 
to tell you how much I like being with other people. Ever 
since you got thick with this woman you've been different 
to me. You didn’t want to see me the other evening. You 
keep me like a dog hanging around. That’s her idea of how 
men ought to be treated, I suppose.” 

“Darling, stop being such an unmitigated ass.” She 
reached over for him, but he turned his head aside. 

“Her husband didn’t stand for it, anyway. I’ve been a 
fool, I suppose, to let you knowl...” 

SY esr 

“Oh, shut up,” he said, “and let me alone.” 

This was not the end of the conversation; but the rest 
was conducted in a different language. 

Afterwards, she realized how deeply comforting this 
silly episode had been, and why. For jealousy is soothing 
to jealousy, like a homoeopathic drug; it is only an irritant 
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to untroubled emotions, or those that are expending them- 
selves elsewhere. 

When she searched her mind, she knew that, always, it 
was his reticences that she found intolerable. The circum- 
stances themselves, which were partly of her own making, 
she could have borne. She knew, without the need of ex- 
planation, that, all his life, his time had been a blank en- 
gagement-diary for his mother to fill in, and that it was 
impossible for him to make any drastic change in this 
routine without giving a reason. Only too gladly, she would 
have been understanding about this; only too readily she 
would have commiserated, if he had only asked for com- 
miseration. What worked upon her was the tormented, 
impregnable loyalty which was eloquent in his silences. 
She tried to be reasonable about it, reminding herself that 
the person who makes one an ally in disloyalty will, sooner 
or later, transfer one to the receiving end of the process. 
She had always prided herself on not being possessive; sin- 
cerely believing, at the time, that her affair with David 
had presented a crucial test. It came as something of a sur- 
prise to her to find that reason could be convinced, while 
leaving the emotions quite untouched. In his absences, she 
was not only lonely, but solitary in her imagination; see- 
ing him in her mind’s eye engrossed in some familiar con- 
cern, more than half content without her. If he came later 
than he had promised, or found it impossible to get away, 
the disappointment which had belonged to both of them 
began to seem wholly her own. 

All this she was revolving in her mind on an evening 
when she had expected him for tea and he did not come. 
She had delayed as long as possible ringing for the tray to 
be taken away, and at last Annie had come unsummoned 
to collect it. The evening had been carefully cleared; she 
had no work left to do. Lisa was out to dinner. There was 
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a book in her lap, which she had looked forward to read- 
ing; she turned it over, unopened, thinking how the first 
five chapters would be spoiled by listening for his car, the 
next five by trying not to listen; while he, probably, after 
ten minutes’ chagrin, would be making the best of it with 
a cheerfulness which first he would pretend to and pres- 
ently feel. She indulged this thought until, in reasonless re- 
action, she said to herself that he might be ill, he might 
have crashed his car or been thrown again on one of his 
stolen rides; all this time when she had been accusing him 
he might be dead. She saw him lying again on the hospital 
bed (it was not her week for casualties, no one would tell 
her), but this time with the change of colour that comes 
when the blood has stopped. Only his dark hair would be 
still alive, and warm to the hand; they would brush it 
smoothly, a little differently from his way of brushing 
NGO eite + 
There was a tap on the french window. She started as if 
death itself had knocked. The latch turned. 

“Hullo,” said Julian cheerfully. “You look very surprised 
to see me. I believe you'd forgotten I was coming today.” 

He shut the door behind him, and pushed back his hair 
with one hand; it had been windy outside. He had on the 
grey suit he had worn on the first night she had brought 
him back here; his eyes, as they often did when he had 
been driving, looked blue. 

“Today?” said a voice for which she felt no responsibil- 
ity. “Yes, do you know, I believe I had.” 

“I take a very poor view of that.” He came over; she 
put up her face with a smile. As if she had expressed every- 
thing she felt, she found herself expecting of him some 
acknowledgment of what she had endured, some compen- 
sating violence. He kissed her affectionately, and, deceived 
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by her restraint, let her go. Rumpling her head, he glanced 
over it at the cleared table. 

“Haven’t you had tea?” she said. “I thought you would 
have, by this time.” 

“Well, sort of.” He added, with chastened hope, “But 
. it was rather dainty and refined.” 

A vainer man, she thought, would have noticed the re- 
vealing discrepancies in what she had said. Or had he no- 
ticed and taken it for granted? There was a wistful, well- 
behaved look about him. It occurred to her that his atten- 
tion had simply wandered to the receding prospect of tea. 

“Tl make you some more.” She went to the cupboard 
where she kept some tea-things of her own. “What a nui- 
sance you are.” She was glad not to look at him; for the 
first time, she knew what went on in women who made 
emotional scenes. 

“You're an unfailing angel. Don’t if it’s really a bother. 
Actually, I’m as empty as a drum. I’ve only had a thimble- 
ful of China tea and a sandwich the size of a bus-ticket; 
- women and children first, you know. I got roped in at the 
last moment, or I’d have been here before.” 

It was still cool enough for an evening fire; she filled the 
kettle upstairs, to avoid collision with Annie, and put the 
pot to warm. He stood about, going through the motions 
of being helpful; he was too well-trained to sit down while 
she worked, though there was nothing for him to do. To 
feel him just behind her, standing aimlessly at her elbow, 
went through her like electricity. She could have turned 
round and struck him. 

“Have a cigarette,” she said. 

“Oh, damn. I bought you a hundred, to make up for my 
depredations; and then what with this bun-fight, I left it 
behind. Sure you're not short? It’s a curious thing [ve 
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noticed, how much better your cigarettes taste than the 
same brand of anyone else’s.” 

He smiled at her across his burning match. She said, 
coolly, “It’s probably the sandalwood in the box.” His 
affection, his charm, his contented imperviousness reached 
her distorted like images in a heat-haze. He was beginning, 
already, to make a convenience of her, she thought. 

“Tt’s nice to be here.” He let down his length into a 
chair by the fire, relaxed, his head tilted back. His eyes 
were half shut; the rising firelight emphasized the slant of 
his brows—a line that looked dashed-in, with two bold 
strokes, by a brilliantly assured draughtsman—the finely 
concave planes of cheek and temple and the lifted line of 
the jaw. It was the bone-deep beauty which, short of muti- 
lation, is almost indestructible; fifty years hence, if he lived, 
women would be saying, “What a noble old man,” and 
trying, with secret regret, to picture him as she saw him 
now. 

He drew lazily on his cigarette, looking into the fire; 
she sat back in her chair, stubbornly imitating his ease. Al- 
ready, restless, she would have liked to get up from her 
chair; she could get a cigarette; but he would light it for 
her, and she could not endure him so near. She wished that 
her will had sharp edges, with which to hurt him. 

The kettle began to sing, a comfortable homely sound. 
He stretched himself in his chair with a little sigh and, 
turning his head towards the fire, stroked his cheek with 
half-conscious pleasure against the linen cover. 

“IT don’t know what it is,” he said, “but I feel good 
today.” 

She got to her feet, and went to the table where the 
cigarettes were. Over her shoulder she said, “I’m glad, I 
thought you were perishing of hunger.” 

In the fire, a silky block of coal was jetting a blue-edged 
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flame. Watching it drowsily, he said, “What could be 
nicer than feeling hungry with half a Dundee cake at your 
elbow?” 

“Start on it now, the tea won’t be long.” She lit her 
cigarette quickly, before he looked round. 

“No, T’ll wait now. God, there was a wind up on the 
Downs today. Makes you sleepy, doesn’t it, coming in-_ 
doors? [ll wake up when I have some tea. You look so 
energetic. Come over here and sit on my knee.” 

He had never asked her this before; she knew he only 
wanted to complete a vague mood of domestic cosiness. 
She made an irresolute movement towards him, felt a 
tremor pass over her, and moved away. 

“No, it would mean such a sordid scramble if the maid 
came in. I’ve got a new record; would you like to hear it?” 

“Ts it very intellectual?” 

“Tt’s Handel; part of the Water Music.” 

“Just what I feel like.” 

She collected this, delicately, into her private irony, 
and put the record on. Returning to her chair, she tried to — 
hear it. Julian had abandoned his cigarette and shut his 
eyes. Wholly ignorant of musical structure, and without 
shame about it, he delivered himself up to the vivid dream- 
pictures which he never pretended not to indulge. 

Hilary, for her part, was recalling the ambitions and the 
indignations which had seemed important to her a year or 
two ago. It was as if somebody had repeated to her a very 
old joke, of which she had only just seen the point. How 
anxious she had been to prove that she could get an ap- 
pointment over David’s head! To do this, it had seemed, 
would prove something or other about women and men. 
It was excruciatingly funny to think she might have got 
it—or the presidency of the College of Surgeons, for that 
matter—only to find herself exactly where she now was. 
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The hard core for a feminist to bite on had, after all, been 
something as simple as this. She recalled the times when 
Julian had arrived to find her sleepy or preoccupied, and 
the manner in which, quite successfully, he had dealt with 
the situation. She would have despised him if he had been 
afraid to try, lest she should think him importunate. Now 
for the first time it was borne in on her, like a piece of 
news, that being a woman was a fact about which abso- 
lutely nothing could be done. She had spent so long in 
battle with the non-essentials; the essential had stolen up 
on her unaware. It had the last word in a long argument. 
She felt the unshed tears burning her eyelids. 

The gramophone clicked; and, almost at the same mo- 
ment, the boiling kettle hissed into the fire. She got up and 
made the tea. 

Julian blinked, sat up, and said, “That was quite some- 
thing. I got some good ideas from that.” 

“Tl put on the other side.” 

“No, let’s talk. You know, it suddenly struck me just 
now, I wonder why no one’s thought of using eighteenth- 
century Venice as a setting for Othello. Canaletto back- 
cloths and perukes and frightfully elaborate manners— 
you see how the contrast would throw Othello up? Proud 
and barbaric and dressed like Byron’s Corsair. He is a bit 
Byronic, come to think of it. And Iago, of course, would 
come over perfectly as a man-about-town of the Age of 
Reason; a sort of Congreve hero’s-friend gone bad. I 
should rather like to do it.” 

She said vaguely, “Because of the blacking?” 

“Blacking? Oh, Lord, not Othello. Othellos are born, 
not made. Iago, I mean. I’d never get it, though; too tall. 
Get landed with Cassio, I suppose. But you know, the 
drunk scene . . .” 
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“Since I’ve made this tea, you might drink it before it’s 
cold.” 

“T’ve got my eye on it; I can’t drink it as hot as you can.” 
He returned to Othello where he had left off, punctuating 
his discourse with absent-minded mouthfuls of cake. She 
had enjoyed listening to this kind of thing until today. 
Now she felt like the tea, stood on one side to cool. He 
scarcely saw her. She was background-music. Julian looked 
up, pausing in a momentary failure of ideas. “Well, [ll 
have to think it out in more detail later. Now tell me what 
youve been doing.” 

But she saw that, courteous rather than curious, he had 
~ still half his mind in Othello. Looking past him, she said, 
“Mine’s not so interesting. I’ve only been working; not 
handing cups of tea to old ladies and thinking what sort of 
doctor I’d be if I could only make the effort to be one.” 

Julian put his cup slowly down on the table. He had 
been so unready for it that nothing had had time to show 
in his face but a jarred questioning, as if at some unex- 
plained physical blow which is perhaps an accident. He 
studied her face. At last he said, carefully, “You don’t 
seem to like me very much this evening.” 

“T’m getting a little tired of these pipe-dreams, that’s all.” 

He began protestingly, “But how can one help .. .” 
then stopped, and looked at her again. In a different voice 
he said, “You told me once it didn’t bore you. I’ve rather 
traded on it, I’m afraid. I’m sorry.” 

She felt herself go white with anger. “Don’t try to put 
me in the wrong. You know it didn’t bore me, as long as 1 
believed in it. If it had the slightest reality, it wouldn’t 
bore me now. Yourre like a child bragging of what it will 
do when it’s grown-up. Except that a normal child wants 
to grow up, and you're afraid to.” 

He continued to look at her, attentive, silent. She per- 
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ceived that he was absorbing not the content of her words, 
but simply the fact that she had aimed at inflicting pain. 
The pause lengthened so unendurably that, merely to break 
it, she began again, “You must see—” 

As if he had not heard, and still looking at her, he said, 
“The point is—what is it that you're really angry about? 
You'll think me rather dim to be asking you. I suppose I 
ought to know.” 

She had not foreseen, when she reproached him with 
childishness, that he would display so promptly the child’s 
gift for taking an unconscious revenge with an instinctive 
truth. “Don’t you see,” she said, “that things pile up, and 
one suddenly reaches a point when one can’t take it any 
longer?” 

“I know,” he said. “It’s partly because I saw that, that I 
asked you to marry me straight away.” 

“Yes. You asked me to make myself the talk of the 
county, simply because you hadn’t any confidence in 
yourself to hold out when things got difficult.” 

“I suppose it must seem like that to you, now.... I 
had another reason, too, if you remember.” 

She said impatiently, “Because you'd slept with me, you 
mean.” 

She saw in his eyes a hurt too deeply felt to be turned 
outward in reproach. For a moment her anger felt like an 
enemy external to herself. It was misery that drove her on. 

“Yes, very well, you behaved like a gentleman. You 
made a point of that at the time. But we’re living in the \ 
twentieth century now; being a gentleman isn’t a career any 
longer.” 

He got to his feet, pain darkening slowly to anger in his 
eyes. Driving too deep, she had defeated herself. A moment 
or two ago, he had looked defensive and ashamed; now, 
sincerely outraged, and pierced by her desecration, he 
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grew suddenly splendid. He stood, his head up, his mouth 
closed proudly on his rising anger, his eyes, level and grey, 
blazing at her; exalted in a passionate sense of wrong. 
Nothing of it was histrionic, or conscious at all; simply his 
body was, in the old sense, a maker, gifted with language 
where another would stammer or be dumb. It retaliated for 
him, better than he knew. 

She faced him, feeling her breath shorten. If she had 
been a peasant woman, and able to feel her own nature, 
she might have released it by a burst of weeping, or by 
running at him with the kitchen knife. But a long and ex- 
pensive education had made her slow at understanding very 
simple things. She allowed her background to interpret for 
her in its own devious way. 

“Tt’s no use your trying to look ill-used, Julian. Some- 
body has to tell you this. If you can put up indefinitely with 
this lap-dog life, I can’t put up indefinitely with watching 
you lead it. Yon can’t afford it, you know. Your looks are 
against you.” 

Everything stopped. It was as if she had spoken the 
charm that turns men into stone. The change seemed rather 
one of substance than expression, because not only motion 
but colour left him. His eyes grew a little lighter, as the iris, 
opened just now in anger, slowly closed down its grey 
ring. It was the only thing about him that moved. 

Hilary, watching, did not recognize in herself the peasant 
woman who had struck her blow, and whose voice pro- 
tested within her that’ she had only meant to show him, 
that she hadn’t known the knife was so sharp or that he 
would lean on it in her hand; that this would turn out in a 
moment not to have happened at all. To translate these 
gestures into the terms of civilization carries its own penal- 
ties; one cannot, for relief, scream to the neighbours to 
come and help, or snatch up a dishcloth to stop the blood. 
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A cinder fell into the grate with a light brittle noise, 
sending a curl of smoke into the room. As if it were this 
which called for some reply, Julian said, with colourless 
distinctness, “Well, good evening,” and moved towards the 
glass doors. 

She stood where she was; as it happened, across his path. 
The furniture was so disposed that, not to pass her, he 
must have taken a circuit of half the room. When he 
found she did not move, as if he had gone already and were 
delayed on his way by something inanimate, he took her 
by the arms to put her on one side. Her mind was still in 
arrears with the situation; but when he touched her, her 
body, unprompted, made a fierce movement to shake him 
off. She felt him check in the stride which was to have 
carried him past her; his hands tightened, pressing her arms 
against her sides. Furiously she resisted; he shut his teeth 
and held her motionless. She could feel through her flesh 
the bones of his fingers against the bone of her arm. Her 
strength, not inconsiderable for a woman, was reduced to 
complete impotence. This was probably his only purpose, 
if he had a conscious purpose at all; but it enraged her. 
With the evenness of controlled hysteria, she said, “Let me 
go, Julian. Do you hear? Let me go.” 

Unmoved, or unhearing, he stood with his hands locked 
round her arms. She pretended submission, and, when she 
felt his grip beginning to slacken, freed one of her arms 
with a quick jerk. Seeing her about to escape, he snatched 
her back by throwing his whole arm round her. She lost 
her head, and began thrusting at him with her clenched 
hands; leaning back, she found herself looking into his 
tautened face. 

“I hate you,” whispered the peasant woman, getting 
through to the surface at last. 

“I know that, damn you,” said Julian from the back of 
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his throat. He brought down his mouth on hers, and held 
it there with his full strength. 

She continued to struggle, for some moments of mechani- 
cal persistence, while he kissed her furiously, implacably, 
and at last, when her resistance was finished, with a slow 
drowsy hunger and closed eyes. She began to feel some- 
thing drugged and trance-like in him which infected her, 
so that she ceased the caresses into which, by degrees, her 
struggles had merged, and held him softly and still. Just 
as she was feeling, with a cloudy kind of acceptance, that 
this might go on till they slept on their feet, he lifted his 
head abruptly. | 

“And now,” he said, in a voice perfectly hard and steady 
_ “you'll tell me this thing. I said, now.” 

She gazed at him vaguely. Even if she had known what 
he was talking about, she could not have replied. In some 
perception of this, he gave her a moment or two; then 
added, curtly, “You heard what I said.” 

Trying to collect herself, she murmured, “Yes, but it 
didn’t mean anything.” 

“Try again. That cock won’t fight.” 

“Dear, be quiet a little while. We’ve been rather . . . It 
will be all right in a minute.” 

“All right in a minute. God! Am I supposed to laugh?” 

This got her awake. She looked up at him appealingly. 
“I swear to you, Julian, I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Have you really forgotten? I believe you have.” He 
gave a bitter little smile, and suddenly kissed her again. 
“Well, think back a minute. This won’t be the only time. 
I’ve got to know, before it happens again. I’ve made up my 
mind; so you may as well.” 

“You mean, why we quarrelled? Oh, my dear, don’t be 
silly.” 

“Can’t you be honest with me? That wasn’t a quarrel, 
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and you know it. All that about my getting a job—oh, yes, 
I daresay, but that wasn’t it. It’s something about me, my- 
self. Suddenly I’m intolerable. You felt it so that you 
couldn’t keep it in. Without anything happening, you hated 
me; you said so. This has gone on too long, it’s driving me 
mad. What is it? You'll tell me, or I don’t leave this room. 
It doesn’t matter what it is. Tell me. I’ve got to know.” 

His intensity seemed to her so absurd that she would 
have laughed, if she had trusted herself to begin. 

“Oh, be your age, Julian. How can you be such a fool. 
You’ve the instincts of a man, and heaven knows you’ve 
the strength of one. And you ask me that, now.” 

He said, doggedly, “I don’t know what you're driving 
at; SO you may as well say.” 

“You must know, of course you do. You’re doing this 
on purpose, and it isn’t fair. You’re just trying to pay me 
out.” 

“No, [ve got over that. You can tell me now.” 

“[m not going to, why should I, nobody would.” She 
swallowed quickly; but it was no use, the next sob was 
quite audible. She tried vainly to smother it in his coat; she 
had not expected this at all. Nor had she anticipated the 
words which presently emerged; she tried to smother them 
too. “. . . sitting there,” she concluded, “as if I were made 
of wood, just eating and talking shop.” She snatched the 
handkerchief out of his breast-pocket, choked, and blew 
her nose. 

There was a short pause. Suddenly, he clutched at her 
arm. It was bruised already; she said, “Don’t do that,” and 
looked up. 

“Is that the truth? Is it?” He dragged the handkerchief 
away from her face. 

She cried out, exasperated, “Couldn’t you tell?” 

“Swear it. Swear by Almighty God.” 
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“Don’t be outrageous. Give me that back, I haven’t 
finished with it.” She wiped her eyes, and was putting the 
handkerchief back where she had found it, when in silence 
he caught her violently into his arms. She would have 
lifted her face, but he pressed it down against his shoulder, 
and held her so that she could not look up. She could feel 
his mouth moving blindly over her hair. At last, he let out 
his breath in a long gasping laugh. They kissed. She said, 
“I must look awful, let me get my bag.” 

Above the mirror (which confirmed her worst fears) she 
stole a look at him. His face was transformed; inwardly 
lighted, and free. Presently he said, “Here, give it me,” and 
before she could protest took the powder out of her hand. 
“You look all right, but if you must do it, do it properly.” 
He ladled powder on to her face, and with long firm 
strokes began to smooth it in. 

“You're dropping it over everything. Why can’t you 
behave like other people?” 

“There. And don’t start asking for lipstick, because you 
won't get any, and this is why . . . I can’t make women 
out. What was the idea, what were you like that for? If 
you—if that was it, why in heaven’s name didn’t you do 
something about it? Didn’t you think I could take it, or 
what?” There was an interval, while Hilary’s compressed 
feelings sought expression. “All right,” said Julian hastily. 
“God bless you, keep your hair on.” He passed an anxious 
hand over his own. Suddenly, they both began to laugh. 

Presently Julian said, “Who’s in tonight?” 

“Annie is; and she’s not been up yet to do my: room. 
It’s time you were going, anyway.” 

“Fetch your coat,” said Julian briskly. “We'll go for a 
drive.” 

It was an excursion which she recalled, afterwards, in 
disjointed sequences, uncertain in place and time. Julian, 
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when some while later she asked him where he had taken 
her, said that he thought he could find the place somewhere 
in Shelley; in Alastor, he fancied; but not on the map. 
For her own part, she remembered a rush through blue- 
white, windy stars; a moment when another car came out 
of a blind turning, and Julian performed some split-second 
miracle while continuing to sing; and, more clearly be- 
cause it lasted much longer, a hollow near the top of a 
high hillside, to leeward of the wind, drifted with curled 
crackling leaves that felt like beech. Below, a valley of 
unknown depth was filled with a tarn of mist, over which 
hung a curved and smoky moon. She remembered strok- 
ing Julian’s hair backwards, and, when he suggested that 
she should try the other way, explaining that she had 
thought it would give off sparks. She remembered that 
they laughed a good deal, became for a short time desper- 
ately ee and then laughed again. 

“I won’t come in,” said Julian in the garden, when he 
brought her home. “I shall remember all this on my death- 
bed, if I have a deathbed. I don’t want to tail it off.” 

They stood a little longer, screened from the house by 
a deodar whose sharp aromatic smell came to them on cold 
ripples of air. 

“There’s a Victorian song,” said Hilary hazily, “about 
being under the deodar.” She was growing sleepy. Julian 
said, “Yes,” and hummed a bar or two softly. “Fancy your 
knowing that,” she murmured. “My mother was fond of 
ita 

An owl came winnowing over them, startlingly near. 
Julian said, “It was true in a sense, part of what you said. 
Let’s not talk about it now. I could, but let’s leave tonight 
as it is. ’m going to see tomorrow whether Finnigan’s 
back.” 

Somewhere in the shadows a little way off the owl had 
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found an ambush, and imitated, cunningly, the mating- 
noise of a mouse. 

“You'll be cold,” he said. “Let me feel if I brushed the 
leaves off properly. Look, that would have been a nice 
thing; here’s one in your hair. We'll have to think why 
we're late for dinner, I suppose. Shouldn’t that scarf be 
tucked in or something? No, I can do it. Funny to think 
that in two minutes from now this will be over, isn’t it? 
This is good night, then. I shall love you till I die.” 

The lamps within the house were like a sudden darkness, 
which one’s eyes paint with the last-seen images of light. 
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I. 


Mrs. THEOBALD TINKLED HER BEDSIDE HANDBELL FOR THE 
second time. No answer; her suspicions were confirmed. 
Clive must still be closeted with that woman, somewhere 
downstairs. She had listened very carefully, and there had 
been no sound of the car driving away. This happened too 
often, now; and when, afterwards, she pressed him for an 
account of what had been said, he was most unsatisfactory. 
Sprinkling eau de cologne on her forehead and pillow, Mrs. 
Theobald made up her mind. There must be a change. 
Clive was, without encouragement, sufficiently obtuse 
and self-centred. His own family was coarsely robust; it 
had taken a long training to make him realize what highly 
_ strung, delicate women went through, and lately there had 
been a definite falling-off. ‘Twice in the last week or two, 
he had mislaid, on the day, the notebook in which the date 
and time of her more important symptoms were jotted 
down; and sometimes, when the car had driven away and 
he came upstairs, there was an air of cheerful reassurance 
about him which was simply soulless. She suspected in- 
creasingly that, instead of pointing out how much more 
acutely she suffered than a less sensitive person with the 
same complaint, he minimized things, glad of any excuse 
for a selfish complacency. But one was used to selfishness; 
the intolerable thing was that he should, in that of all quar- 
ters, receive support. As the last unheard tinkle of the hand- 
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bell died away, Mrs. Theobald resolved, finally, to change 
her doctor. 

It had been a great mistake, of course, not to have taken 
steps when Dr. Pierce left; she had thought of it, as soon 
as she had heard that a woman was taking the practice 
over. But he had made it awkward by bringing her along 
for a personal introduction; and, after all, it had been 
reasonable to expect that a person of the same sex might 
have sympathy with one’s complex, intimate troubles. How 
mistaken! That callous briskness should have been warning 
enough. 

One could have tolerated crudity, thought Mrs. Theo- 
bald (searching the bedside table for one of the special 
chocolates), one could have endured, even, those bracing 
ineptitudes about its being a long time now since the oper- 
ation and nothing really organic being wrong, if the 
woman had even troubled to be socially agreeable. No- 
body could say that Mrs. Theobald, for her part, had made 
no effort. She had been only too anxious to make her doc- 
tor a real friend, to whom she could bring her confidences, 
who would explain things nicely to Clive and ensure that 
he worried a little more. But no; not even that. Today’s 
visit had been the last straw. 

It might have been supposed that anyone, the most un- 
imaginative person, would have realized that an invalid 
relied on her visitors to keep her in touch with things. 
Naturally, with one’s social life so restricted, one liked to 
know what was going on in the neighbourhood; and, even 
if it happened to be unpleasant, a benevolent interest was 
not out of place. It was not as if she had been in the least 
obvious or intrusive; all she had said—absolutely all—was 
that Mrs. Clare must often feel lonely when her husband 
could spend so little time with her; that it seemed a pity 
he could not get something to do in England, as people 
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were apt to drift apart with separation; and, with delicate 
tact, that she seemed to enjoy the company of young peo- 
ple. She had rounded the whole thing off with a harmless 
little joke, saying she only wished that, while Clive was 
buried in his eternal books, she could find a handsome 
young man to sit with her in the evenings. Not a single 
uncharitable word, unless, of course, anyone were deter- 
mined on a wrong interpretation. 

No, one’s nerves were quite unequal to dealing with 
these brusque people. And if she really was so friendly 
with Mrs. Clare as to jump up in arms (which Mrs. Theo- 
bald doubted, for in her experience women were not loyal 
to their own sex) then either she had no idea what was 
going on, and ought to be told, or, demonstrably, she was 
not at all a nice woman herself. Mrs. Theobald almost 
wished, now, that she had come into the open about it; 
tact was entirely wasted where it was so little appreciated. 
One had only expected a quite noncommittal answer, just 
some little intimation that the facts were understood and 
deplored; but, really! Actually to turn pale with annoy- 
ance, and then to say baldly, “I think you must be think- 
ing of someone else. What young man?” Naturally Mrs. 
Theobald, whose fineness of feeling even in childhood had 
been a household word, had withdrawn at once into her 
shell; no person of refinement could have ignored so 
pointed a hint. And to say in that emphatic manner, so 
unsuitable in a sickroom—aggressive would be a better 
word—that to her personal knowledge Mrs. Clare was a 
particularly faithful and devoted wife! She had actually 
used the word “faithful”; it was evident that she was not 
even a lady. A faithful and devoted wife, indeed; it would 
have been quite laughable, if the affair had been less dis- 
gusting. And there was no possible doubt about Mrs. ‘Theo- 
bald’s information; she had had it directly from Mrs. Cot- 
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ter, to whom Nurse Price had been on her way when she 
had seen him—at that hour!—leaving the house. 

Well, sooner or later (Mrs. Theobald examined the 
chocolates critically for a soft centre; the last had been, 
disappointingly, a hard one) everyone would have an eye- 
opener. It would get to some friend of the husband, who 
would feel in duty bound to let him know. (She devoted 
a few minutes to considering how the friend should phrase 
the letter.) Not that one could feel much sympathy for 
him; obviously, like Clive, he had been selfish and neglect- 
ful, and being so much on the Continent it went without 
saying... but that, no doubt, if he took proceedings, 
couldn’t be proved. Nor was it necessary to waste emotion 
on Mrs. Fleming, a stand-offish woman who had thought 
herself, apparently, above calling on Mrs. Theobald when 
she came to the neighbourhood in search of the health- 
giving country air. If Mrs. Fleming had devoted less 
thought to her social prestige, she might have given more 
to the morals of her son. Mrs. Theobald herself could dis- 
tinctly remember having remarked to someone, quite a 
year ago, that he would come to no good. Young men 
with these film-star looks never did; unscrupulous women 
turned their heads with flattery, and snapped them up. One 
had only to look at Mrs. Clare to perceive that she knew 
far too much about sex. (This one was a coffee cream; 
she noted the shape for future reference.) 

There, at last, was the sound of the front door shutting; 
and, yes, there went the car. Mrs. Theobald pushed the 
chocolate-box unobtrusively under the Express, rang the 
handbell with emphasis, sank down into her pillows, and 
weakly, patiently, shut her eyes. 


Hilary felt the hummocks of the village green bump 
under her wheels, jammed on the hand-brake, and walked 
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over the grass to the telephone booth. As she stared at the 
scribbled panel over the instrument (numbers, a doodled 
face, and an obscene word heavily pencilled over) she felt 
with the back of her neck the attentive eyes in the front 
windows, speculating about the urgent message that would 
not wait till she got home. Groping with cold stumbling 
fingers for coppers in her bag, she found her mind protest- 
ing that, if one side of the structure could be made opaque, 
why not two, or three? The naked glass squares around 
her seemed to express, and prove, the essential squalor and 
indecency of the world. 

“Number, please?” 

She gave it. Why not an automatic exchange, why this 
hecessity for personal contact at every turn? At least there 
had been twopence in her purse: she might have had to go 
into the post-office for change. 

The wire made a clicking sound; she swallowed, but it 
was something at the exchange, no ringing followed. One 
of her gloves fell from the ledge to the floor, dislodged 
by the shaking of her arm. If she could have gone straight 
from the room, instantly, to a telephone, she could have 
managed, she thought, quite well. It is one thing to know 
one has swallowed poison, another to feel it working into 
the body. But she had allowed herself, from habit, to be 
ushered into the forlorn, dusty study with the woolwork 
crested cushions and the moustached college groups, and 
had doled out to the wretched husband his regular dose 
of mental tonic; chiefly, she supposed, because it had al- 
ways been he whom she regarded as the patient. He had 
seemed to notice nothing. The pennies in her hand, with 
which she was tapping on the telephone, picked out—for 

one must peg down one’s mind somehow—a Bentley 
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“What I like about Clive 
Is that he is no longer alive. 
There is a great deal to be said . . .” 


“Two pennies, please.” 

She began to search for them, found them between her 
finger and thumb, and dropped them in. Her fingers, miss- 
ing the hard edges, went on tapping. “There is a ae deal 
to be said, for being dead.” 

The bell began ringing. She knew the sound; it was the 
right number. She had felt so sure of getting a wrong one 
that she had allowed her readiness to slacken; the sense of 
tension returned like a violent shock. The ringing stopped. 
She imagined she could hear a breath drawn in to answer, 
and that already she knew the voice; without waiting for 
it, she said, “Lynchwick 23? Is Mr. Fleming in?” 

“T believe so. Who is speaking?” 

“Dr. Mansell.” Oh, God, let her be offended enough at 
being taken for the maid; let us not converse. 

“Will you hold the line, Dr. Mansell? ll see if I can 
find him.” The tap of heels receded, faintly, on a polished 
floor. 

From the green outside, the ragged rhythmic chanting 
of children trickled through the glass. “Bill-y’s a sill-y, 
Bill-y’s a sill-y.” It went on and on, tirelessly; her ears 
began straining for Billy’s retort, which never came. 
“Bill-y’s a...” 

“Hullo.” 

The‘ taut colourless voice seemed only to deepen a pres- 
ent impression, as if she had heard it, already, before it 
spoke. 

“My dear, I’m sorry about this. I can’t explain now, 
I will when I see you. Can you come this evening? I shan’t 
be free till then.” 
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“Yes ... Well, the only thing is... About what 
time?” 

“You can’t say anything now, I suppose?” 

“Not very well.” 

“Would the afternoon be better?” 

“If possible.” 

“Come over to the surgery, then. I’ll be there at four.” 

“Tf that’s all right? I thought . . . ?” 

“Yes. That doesn’t matter. . . . Julian, are you there?” 

Yes. 

“You know this is important?” 

“Yes, of course. . . . Well—look here—would you tell 
him Ill be along about four, and see what I can do about 
it? And thanks very much for ringing up; I hope it wasn’t 
a nuisance for you. Tell him I’ll fix it. And not to worry. 
Good-bye.” 

Hilary went back to the car, and continued her round. 
The remaining visits were in the new housing estate, 
ancillary to the aircraft works. Most of the people here 
had moved out recently from the large towns, and brought 
with them a preoccupation with the affairs of their own 
‘street. To them the established local gentry were a species 
of privileged aboriginal, inhabiting an uncharted world. 
They were not sufficiently aware of Hilary as an indi- 
vidual to attach her in their minds to this or any other 
class; she was The Doctor, or, for distinction, The Lady 
Doctor. They offered, for the next hour, an escape so 
complete that it was undermining. She experienced, after 
every call, the sensation one has on awaking from sleep 
after some disastrous news, that one has perhaps exagger- 
ated the night before, or even invented, that if one can 
fight off the returning certainty, the facts themselves can 
be kept at bay. When she arrived at the surgery and found 
herself standing, at an hour when she was never ordinarily 
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there, in its neat emptiness, she felt less ready than she had 
been when she had walked out between the yellow privets 
of Mrs. Theobald’s front garden. In the interval, her sup- 
porting anger had grown cold, and the pathogenic energy 
that follows shock had left her. Unable to bear a passive 
watching of the clock, she pulled out a drawer of dressings 
and began to tidy it. She was re-rolling a bandage when 
the bell on the waiting-room door sounded. She put the 
half-rolled bandage away; part of her mind registered a 
protest at not having been given time to finish it. 

He walked through the inner door, which she had left 
ajar, and shut it behind him. It was a sharp bright day, 
with a north-east wind; he had on a dark, heavy driving- 
coat and gauntlets, and his face looked pinched with the 
cold. He waited in silence. She felt, suddenly, terribly 
separate and remote. Just as she was about to speak, he 
said, strain making his voice impersonal and almost formal, 
“Are you working here?” 

“No. No, I was just doing something till you came.” 

“What’s happened?” He pulled off his gloves, looked 
round vaguely for somewhere to put them down, and kept 
them in his hand. 

“[’m sorry I had to ring you up at home; it was awk- 
ward, I expect.” 

“That’s all right. I knew something had happened. What 
is it?” 

“It’s been happening for some time, but I’ve only just 
found out about it. I had to see you today.” 

He stuffed the gloves in his pocket, came over and took 
her by the elbows. The skin looked drawn round his eyes: 
and mouth. 

“You should have married me. I told you, didn’t I? I said 
something would happen. If one takes a chance, it always. 
does.” 
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“Yes.” The known truth obsessed her, so completely 
that she had not foreseen his thought, and did not recog- 
nize it even now. His stricken look seemed to mirror her 
own mind, and, amid her self-reproaches, she did not find 
it strange that he should reproach her. “Yes,” she said, “I 
ought to have known.” 

“It was my fault, I suppose,” he said dully. “I’m bad 
at talking about these things. One thinks one will, and 
then when it comes to the point, one feels it will spoil 
things. I thought, being a doctor, you’d probably warn me 
if . . . well, there’s no point in going into all that now. 
If we’d got married we could have gone away somehow 
and been by ourselves, and . . . anyhow, not like this.” 

His meaning began to penetrate her concentration. She 
looked up at him, stupidly. 

“I feel P've lost you now,” he said, “before I’ve ever 
really had you. Really, to myself . . . I’m sorry. It’s rot- 
ten of me to talk to you like that, you must be as worried 
as hell. We'll get married straight away, of course. How 
soon—” he stopped and swallowed—“how soon are you 
going to have it? Do you know?” 

She had not meant, when she found her voice, to ex- 
claim with exasperation; the sound seemed to escape of its 
own accord. “Oh, Julian, be sensible. As if I'd have sent 
for you pell-mell like this about a thing I’d have been sus- 
pecting for weeks. Don’t you know anything at all?” 

“Not a lot,” he said mechanically, “about that part of 
it.” As delayed realization went home to him, his face 
lightened till ten years seemed to fall away from it. He 
took her in his arms. His coat was so thick that this seemed 
to bring him no nearer; she only felt the pressure and the 
bulk of the cloth. “Thank God. But didn’t you see—I 
mean, what else would I think? I’ve been going crazy.” 
His voice had a crossness sharpened by relief. As if in an 
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afterthought he could not make real to himself, he added, 
“But what is it, then? Has someone found out about us?” 

“I wish to God they had. That’s why I sent for you. 
Because we’re going to have to tell them.” 

“Tell them?” A little irritably, he drew his brows to- 
gether. Then she saw his mouth stiffen; his eyes began, 
warily, to question hers. She went on quickly. 

“I’ve wondered, often, why no one was different to me. 
I thought it was bound to get about, in a place this size, 
where everyone talks. I found out, today. A kind woman 
let me in on it. It’s Lisa you’re supposed to be coming to 
see.” 

“Lisa? Mrs. Clare?” He spoke in an angry kind of help- 
lessness. “But—but how absolutely fantastic.” 

“What is there fantastic about it? Lisa’s no older than 
I am, and a lot prettier. People gossip about her already; 
she’s supposed not to get on with her husband. We must 
have been demented not to have thought of it for our- 
selves.” 

“But, good God, Mrs. Clare. Why, she’s lived here years 
and years. Since before I was born.” 

“Exactly, and I’ve lived here for two. I’m a foreigner, 
I hardly exist yet. But that’s only the beginning. Since the © 
last time Rupert was here, Lisa’s going to have a baby. I’m 
the only person yet who knows. Now do you see?” 

He said slowly, “But, if he was here—” 

“He stayed about four days. They spent the whole of 
it avoiding everyone. I don’t think he put a foot in the. 
village all the while; they’re like that, when they’re to- 
gether. It’s quite likely that the man who drove him up 
from the station is the only person who knows he was here 
at all. You know village gossip; what chance do you think 
the truth has of catching up?” 
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“But—but this is absolute hell. What can we do? I can’t 
go round telling everyone that we—that I—” 

“No, darling, it would be a little embarrassing. Have 
you still got that engagement notice you wrote out for the 
paper? You were right, you see, and I was a fool. We'd 
better have it in the social column now, it’s more con- 
spicuous than the other. That should be enough to give 
them a line.” 

“Yes,” he said, “of course.” She could see that his mind 
was not there in the room at all. She knew him too well 
not to have followed it home. Made cruel by the unspoken 
thought between them, she added, “It doesn’t mean you 
have necessarily to marry me, you know. After a decent 
interval, we can always break it off.” 

He looked at her, then. What she saw pierced her bit- 
terness, and reached her in spite of herself. She said, 
“Darling, I know. I didn’t mean it. Of course I know”; 
and, a moment later, her confused emotions focussing ab- 
surdly, “For heaven’s sake, take off that awful coat.” 

He got out of it, mechanically, and threw it over her 
swivel chair. Suddenly rousing himself, he said, “God al- 
mighty, what must you think of me? It’s all come so 
quickly, I “. . Listen. Never think, because it’s happened 
like this, that—I can’t say it, you know what I mean. I love 
you more than I ever did, more than at the beginning. You 
must often have thought . . .” He paused; she saw a look 
in his face that she had seen before, though for a moment 
she could not remember when; the awkward shyness of 
one who must find words for what the best people do not 
say. “You see, one’s always known it would come to the 
same thing, in a month or two.” 

She stared at him, questioningly, her mind entangled 
with the present; he went on, not looking at her, “I forget 
if I told you, I was in the University Squadron, and passed 
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the tests and things. I rather got into the way of keeping it 
under my hat, because of trouble at home, and—oh, well, 
you know; I mean what’s the point? What I mean is, I 
don’t suppose they’ll actually wait till the balloon goes up 
before they get us in. Any time now, I should say.” 

Feeling her fingers tighten on his coat, he went on, with 
an air of deeper apology, “I kept thinking, the last war — 
brought her a pack of trouble; it seemed a pity to add any- 
thing on. But even so, if there’d been time to feel one could 
get anywhere ... I had a letter from Chris, the other 
day; someone’s going to read one of his plays. But, as he 
says, if they decide now to put it on they probably won’t 
in the end, and if they do, by that time he isn’t likely to 
be there to see it, and the whole thing feels a bit like make- 
believe. Well, that’s no excuse. I oughtn’t to have said that. 
One ought just to go on regardless; only, as Chris says, a 
bit quicker. He’s started another play. I’m sorry; forget it. 
. . » Now this has happened, I’m glad it has. One can go 
on forever, thinking and getting nowhere. Now it’s settled. 
We can go ahead.” 

“T love you,” she said, and then, “I’m sorry I wouldn’t 
marry you when you wanted. I wasn’t only thinking of 
myself.” 

“T know. I knew why it was. . . . You’re too good for 
me, you know that.” 

“Julian, don’t.” 

“Why not? That’s the whole thing about it, really. It 
always has been.” 

Longing for some escape, however brief, from this mo- 
ment, she searched her mind for something different to 
speak of; and she thought of asking whether he had heard 
yet from Padraic Finnigan; for it was more than a week, 
now, since he had told her that next day he would send the 
letter off. But she did not ask; she knew that she had just 
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been told the answer. She said, “If you feel like coming 
to see me, tonight, do. I'll leave the doors for you. Or not, 
just as you feel.” 

“Thanks . . . If I don’t turn up, don’t think it’s because 
things have hung fire again. That won’t happen, now.” 

“IT know.” This was true. She was certain, now; not of a 
lover, of a schoolboy who knew the rules. It was time to 
own up and take one’s beating, when someone else was 
being put on the mat. Now that it was gone she scarcely 
felt it, the victory on which it had seemed that everything 
depended, and its shadow slid from her opened hands. She 
kissed him, feeling that it was he who grieved for it, who 
thought she had been cheated of her rights. What she her- 
self was thinking was that if she had not teased him about 
Lisa he would like her better, and that would have helped. 
But at school too, she remembered, it was often liable to 
be someone for whom one didn’t much care. 

“When we’re married,” he said, “I'll make up to you for 
all this.” 

She smiled at him. “When we’re married, I won’t turn 
you out of bed at four in the morning.” 

“That’s definitely a thought.” Both of them felt that 
this was a moment to be seized. He let her go, and picked 
up his coat. “It must be teatime. Let me give you some, 
somewhere, before you go back. Look, I tell you what; 
let’s start being dashingly blatant straight away, and have 
it at the Crown. We'll sit at the middle table, and exchange 
flaming glances when everyone’s looking. Come on.” 

“If you like. I expect we shall find ourselves flaming at 
a brace of commercial travellers, on the way through from 
Bristol.” 

“Never mind. Dress rehearsal. Oh, and remind me on 
the way there to buy some cigarettes.” 
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THE CURTAINS WERE STILL OPEN; THE LAST OF THE SUNSET 
was fading from thin green into pewter. From its source in 
a city where encircling brick had made it already night, 
flying through the dusk to be re-created in its little cage of 
walnut and glass and wire, the voice read on: 


“To the beauty of earth that fades in ashes, 
The lips of welcome, and the eyes 
More beauteous than... .” 


“Another cup of coffee, dear? . . . Oh, were you lis- 
tening? Never mind, it’s still quite hot.” . 


“Till once again the witch’s guile entreat him. 
But, worn with wisdom, he 
Steadfast and cold, shall choose the dark night’s 
Inhospitality.” 


The cage, for a moment untenanted, purred and crackled 
softly to itself. Outside, two starlings clashed over a roost- 
ing place, swore shrilly, and were abruptly silent. 

“That concludes this evening’s reading, which was from 
the poetry of Walter de la Mare. We are now taking you 
over to the New Rialto,Cinema, Hackney, fora .. .” 

“Turn it off, dear, will you, before it has time to begin?” 

“, . . Song-Hits of Yesteryear.” 

“Julian. Do please wake up and stop that horrible noise.” 
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“Oh, sorry.” The heaving tremolo faded to a whimper, 
and clicked out. 

“I thought you were listening, but if you could sit 
through that ... Are you well, my dear? You’ve been 
day-dreaming terribly this evening.” 

“Yes, of course, thanks. I was just thinking. Is there any 
coffee to spare?” 

“My dear boy, I offered you some only a moment ago. 
You're not very good company tonight, are you? I spent 
such a dull afternoon at the Harpers’ and now I want to 
be entertained. Come and sit down here and tell me what 
you've been doing. Did you get to the bottom of the 
trouble with Tony’s car?” 

“You'd never do that. It’s beyond everything but first- 
aid.” 

“I must say he seems very incompetent with it himself. 
It was lucky for him that Dr. Mansell happened to pass. 
I didn’t know they knew one another; the family have 
always gone to Dr. Dundas.” 

“I suppose they’ve met somewhere.” He stirred his 
coffee, bringing the sugar to the surface and letting it sink 
again. Now, he thought. Now. 

She had come to the end of the ball of wool with which 
she was working, and was splicing it carefully to another: 
soft, white rabbit-wool for the edging of a bed-jacket. The 
jacket was pale green; her dress, on which it lay, of stiff 
brown silk, falling composedly to the ground. She moved 
her hands nearer to the light; fine, narrow hands, with two 
beautiful old rings, and the wide gold band, lying on them 
loosely. There was a story about the emerald; when he was 
cutting his first teeth, he had bitten on the stone which 
had come away; she had got it out of his mouth just in 
time. A year or two later she had told him about it, and 
that he could still remember. “If ?’'d swallowed it, Mummy, 
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would I have been valuable too?” She had lifted him up 
into a smell of lawn and lavender, and kissed him. “If that 
ring could swallow you, my precious, it would be the 
most valuable ring in the world.” He had asked her the 
same question next night at bedtime, to make it happen 
again; but she had said, “Conceited little boys are never 
valuable, whatever they swallow”; so he had not tried it 
after that, knowing already that to be conceited was worse 
than other forms of nanghtiness, and took much longer to 
put right. 

She had almost finished her pee with the wool. 
There would still be time to change the subject before she 
could pursue it. But he had vowed to himself to accept 
the first signal that offered; if he refused one, he would 
refuse them all. He had had as it was to let one pointer go, 
for it would have been an impossible start, owing to a 
lie; besides, she might think he had been put up to it, she 
would want to think that. But now . . . He finished his 
coffee, framing it in his head: I'd rather you didn’t talk 
about her like that, Mother, because I’ve been seeing a 
good deal of her lately, and... 

“Do you know, Julian, what I’ve been thinking?” 

“No?” 

“That this year we might turn the path by the south 
wall into a rock-garden. Do you remember one of the Col- 
lege gardens—I forget which.” : 

“St. John’s?” 

“Yes, of course. We can get the stones sent from the 
quarry, but I think, don’t you, we could arrange them our- 
selves, with you to manage the heavy ones? We shall enjoy 
it when it’s finished so much more.” 

“Tt should look pretty good. What about the pear-tree?” 

“It’s getting old; it never bears well now. Mrs. Layton 
says their rock-garden’s so overgrown that she could spare 
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us quite a number of things, for a beginning. It’s not a 
thing I should care to tackle alone; but then, why have tall 
sons if one doesn’t make use of them?” Her fingers, light 
and cool, rested for a moment against his cheek. As he 
leaned his head towards them, they moved away. 

“Fetch me my glasses, will you, dear? This wool’s so 
fluffy, it’s hard to see.” 

He went up and found them, lying on the drawn-thread 
runner among the silver and cut glass. She had dropped a 
little powder on them as she dressed; on the way down, — 
he rubbed the lenses with his handkerchief, the faint scent 
clung to the linen as he put it away. Pausing in the hall, 
he thought, One could simply walk in at the door and say, 
“There’s something I want to talk to you about.” But she 
was waiting for the glasses, he would wes to give her 
those first. 

“Here they are. All polished up.” 

“Thank you, dear.” She put them down on the walnut 
table beside her. “Just take a look at the Radio Times, and 
see if there’s anything we might like to hear when this 
thing is over.” 

“A music-hall, on the Regional. P’'ll try Daventry if you 
like; there’s some Shakespeare, Taming of the Shrew .. .” 
He found himself adding, with overpitched, deliberate em- 
phasis, “Good Lord!” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“A man’s producing it that I know.” 

“Someone you knew at Oxford, you mean?” 

He felt a kind of giddiness which was not of the senses, 
a terrified exhilaration like the moment in his first solo 
when he discovered the undercarriage to have left the 
eround. What had made him do it this way, of all ways? 
But it was done. In that exclamation over the programme, 
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needless, easy to have suppressed, he had given himself the 
signal. It had begun. 

“Yes. He was assistant producer in the Dream. When 
I was Oberon.” 

Silence. He looked up. She was bent over her crochet- 
hook, quietly working. What answer, beyond silence, 
could he have foreseen? Silence, and the dark night’s inhos- 
pitality. The solitude enclosed him, familiar, yet strange; 
for this was the first time he had ever bidden it to him. 
For a moment, feeling its first chill, his mind flew to the 
familiar resources, the tricks for redemption and return. 
But, suddenly, all he could remember was a moment be- 
hind the dressing-screens; Toller clowning, stripped to the 
buff except for the ass’s head, and himself coming in with 
the noise of applause drifting after him. Lest anyone should 
suppose he was listening, or wished them to listen, he had 
said, “Tally-ho!” and prodded with his silver boar-spear at 
Toller’s rump. And now, in the dark night’s inhospitality, 
it was this moment that reproached him and would no 
longer be betrayed. 

“[’m glad,” he said, finding his voice not much different, 
“that Johnny’s got his foot in somewhere. He was good all 
round. By the way, he did a quite handy line in photog- 
raphy. Did I ever show you the one he did of me? In the 
play, I mean?” 

The needle jerked evenly on. He began to think she 
would not speak at all. When she did, it was without 
checking her fingers. 

“No, thank you, Julian. If I’m to see a photograph of 
you, I prefer one as you are, not striking attitudes with a 
painted face.” 

Now he knew the point to which they were moving; to 
which he had known always that they must first return 
when the time came. He had forgotten this certainty, but 
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it had directed him. His mouth felt dry, and the palms of 
his hands wet. 

“It was quite well-painted. You couldn’t see it at all. 
Would that make you feel better about it?” 

“[m afraid I shouldn’t be much interested, in any case. 
Will you ring for Clara, please, to mend the fire.” 

He went over to the coal-box and picked up the tongs. 

“What I asked you to do, Julian, was to ring the bell.” 

“How do you think a woman feels, being rung for to 
shovel coal with a man looking on?” 

“I don’t think you’re quite yourself tonight. If you'd 
rather not stay here, I think I should prefer it too.” 

“Tl finish the fire, shall I?” He picked out small lumps 
and placed them carefully. “I was just thinking, we haven’t 
discussed my future lately, have we? It struck me, seeing 
Johnny’s name, that perhaps he could get me something. 
Broadcasting’s very decent. Just a bodiless voice.” 

“T should rather go into it some other time. I can’t feel 
it would be very helpful this evening.” 

“It’s always some other time, isn’t it?” He took up a 
thin log and balanced it on top of the fire. He could feel 
the blood rushing to his face, the remembered sickness, as 
if it were happening now again. It was strange to discover 
it was not happening to the same person. There was a 
streak of coal-dust from the tongs on his cuff, a bent shape. 
I shall remember that mark, he thought. “There’s some- 
thing to be said for an announcer’s job. I mean, it’s safe. 
Nobody can wait for him to come off the air after his first 
broadcast and tell him”—he picked up the log by one end 
and thrust the other into the red of the fire—“that he’s got 
a cheap effect by exploiting his looks, which may be for- 
givable in a chorus-girl but is revolting in a man. Or that 
he’s given an exhibition of self-conscious charm that made 
them want to sink through the ground with shame.” 
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The room looked no different. He had a sudden thought 
that perhaps he had not said it at all, only prepared it like 
the other things, and would wake in a moment to find 
himself silently mending the fire. But the cold sweat on his 
palms was real. 

The ivory hook had stopped. It was only her hands at 
which he was looking. 

“I told you, at the time, we would never refer to that 
again. Those are my wishes, Julian. Will you please respect 
them; you seem to have very little respect tonight for 
yourself.” 

“It’s taken me—what is it?—seven years, to collect the 
little P've got, starting from scratch. Didn’t it strike you 
at all that what you were talking about wasn’t something 
that had just happened; it was me; not now of course, 
there wasn’t anything left, I just had to begin again. I 
don’t think you know what that means.” 

“I know what it means, Julian, a great deal better than 
you do. Please don’t use these wild exaggerations; it’s hys- 
terical, and it doesn’t impress me. If something’s happened 
to upset you, tell me about it straightforwardly. I should 
be sorry to let you go to bed in this state.” 

“It shouldn’t have upset me, of course, being sliced to 
nothing after my first proper part. Sort of thing one ought 
not to notice. But people do mind, in some extraordinary 
way.” 

He looked up; he could manage it now. As always when 
she shut him out, he could read nothing in her face except 
exclusion; yet he felt the surface brittle; unknown move- 
ments of the will were going on behind it. He was shaking 
a little, but only felt. it vaguely. 

“I think I must take you to see Mr. Sanderson again. I’ve 
noticed, of course, that you’ve never been the same since 
that operation. I told Dr. Lowe so, but he considered that 
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it was nerves and that it would be better to ignore it, so 
I said nothing. Try, please, to control yourself, and re- 
member that you’re speaking about a little entertainment 
given by schoolboys, not about some important step in 
your career.” 

“You could hardly call it a step, I suppose; no.” 

“Since you've let yourself dwell on it, Pll say this, and 
then we'll talk of something else. I didn’t want to hurt 
your feelings; you should have known that, I’ve always 
put your interests first. You know how delighted I was, 
for instance, when you were made a prefect, and when 
you got your House colours, don’t you?” She paused, 
commanding a reply. He forced himself to withhold it. 
As if he had answered, she said, “Well, then, you see. But 
this was quite different. It was a cheap success of the 
wrong kind; it brought out traits in you which I’d always 
feared, and which I knew could bring nothing but misery 
to you or other people. It would have been mistaken kind- 
Ness to encourage you, and very wrong. I was sorry to 
have to speak to you about it at a celebration, but I 
couldn’t let it pass. One can’t choose one’s own time.” 

“J shouldn’t worry about the timing,” he said slowly. 
“That was one hundred per cent.” In a kind of detached 
incredulity, he heard his voice go on, “You didn’t meet 
Malcolm Blake, did you? No, of course, I was going to 
have brought him along afterwards.” 

“J may have met him; I met a great many of your 
friends.” She picked up the crochet again, as though the 
attention which that would leave would be sufficient. 

“Not Malcolm, he was finishing in the Sixth, we only 
got together over the play. He produced it, and took 
Hotspur.” 

“Oh, yes. I thought that was one of the younger mas- 
ters.” 
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“No, that was Malcolm. He knew his stuff all right. In 
fact he was the only person whose opinion was worth 
anything, and he’d been pretty decent to me, so I was 
rather keen to know what he thought. He came along just 
before I saw you, while I was changing.” Finding a soiled 
ball of handkerchief between his hands, he put it in his 
pocket. 

“If he wasn’t satisfied with you, I daresay it was very 
disappointing. But doesn’t that bear out what I said?” 

“We never quite got around to that. He’d had a better 
idea in the meantime.” 

“Do say what you mean, Julian. I should like to get this 
discussion Over.” 

“I was trying to put it delicately. But if you want it in 
words of one syllable, he just made what’s vulgarly known 
as a dirty pass.” 

Her hands sank into her lap. After so much calm, the 
horror in her face gave him a convulsive impulse to laugh. 
He said, “That isn’t the point of the story, you know. 
I hadn’t got to it yet.” 

“Julian. I can’t believe—I simply can’t believe you should 
have kept such a thing from me. When I think that I left 
you in that horrible place for another two years . . .” 

“Well, it isn’t usual.” 

“Usual! ’'m appalled beyond words that it should have 
happened at all.” 

“I mean, it isn’t usual to retail it at home along with 
your batting average. You learn to cope with that sort of 
thing down in the Fourths. It was a bit of a jar coming 
from Malcolm, I admit, especially just then, and I suppose 
I let him see it. Anyhow, he told me I wasn’t worth the 
trouble he’d taken over me, and he’d always known he was 
a fool to do it. He was a bit wrought up, of course. I 
thought he meant it, at the time.” 
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“He should have been expelled. It was very wrong of 
you not to tell me. A man like that should be stopped, be- 
fore he has time to do harm.” 

“Who, Malcolm? He wasn’t a man like that, he’d gone 
a bit temperamental over the play. I doubt if the idea had 
ever occurred to him before that afternoon. However, if 
it does you good to know, I hit him as hard as I could.” 

“Tm very glad to hear it.” 

“Yes, I thought you would be. He could have beaten me 
up one-handed, but he just gave me a look and walked out. 
It was his last day, I never saw him again. Well, that dis- 
posed of Malcolm. After that I had a shower and dressed, 
and came round to see you. Taking one thing with another, 
you can imagine all that about chorus-girls and flashy 
charm went down pretty big with me.” 

He got up from beside the fire, straightened himself, 
and waited. He had rehearsed it so often, though differ- 
ently, in his mind, never for a moment believing that he 
would ever say it. He knew that, even now, a black wall 
would be split and light would enter, if after all she would 
take it back. 

“T hope it was a lesson to you, Julian.” 

He rested his arm on the mantelpiece, and looked at her. 
At last he ‘said carefully, to make sure, “You mean you're 
still quite happy about it, you don’t regret it at all?” 

“Happy” is a very frivolous and cruel word to use. I 
scarcely know you this evening; I can’t imagine who’s 
been influencing you. I suppose it must be this Communist 
you know in London, who sent you that play you were 
ashamed to let me read.” 

“If you mean Chris,” he said mechanically, “he isn’t a 
Communist, he’s Labour.” 

“Please don’t split hairs, this is much too serious.” 

“Let’s say, then, you’d do the same again?” 
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“If you’d been open with me, and told me what a shock- 
ing thing had just happened, naturally I should have dealt 
with the matter in a different way. But later on, when you 
were feeling calmer, I should certainly have pointed out 
to you that displays of that kind do attract these unwhole- 
some people. Besides, I told you how much it upset me that 
you'd been so secretive about the play, and told me noth- 
ing till I arrived at the school. To say you meant it for a 
surprise was such a weak excuse. You must have known 
it couldn’t possibly please me.” 

“In God’s name, why should I have known? Why?” 

“When you’ve apologized for swearing at me, I'll listen 
to what you have to say.” 

“I’m sorry, Mother. But—” 

“Very well; I hope it will never happen again. What is 
it you want to tell me?” 

“IT was asking you—why? Why should I have known? 
We're not living in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
- How was I to know you felt like that about acting, as if 
it were like prostitution or something? Sorry, but you 
know what I mean. I’ve met some actors, you do in Ouds, | 
they’re just human beings doing a job. Why do you feel 
like this about it? I’m sorry if—if it’s something you'd 
rather not talk about; but you must have known Id have 
to ask you sooner or later.” 

“I see no reason for discussing it. I’m well aware that 
some people on the stage are quite pleasant and moral; 
they’re fortunate in having strong characters, I suppose. 
In any case, they’re professionals. Why drag in such a side- 
issue?” 

“You don’t really believe it’s a side-issue, do you?” 

“All I understand in that remark is its rudeness.” But 
she was pulling the white wool through her fingers, so 
that its pile turned to a thread. 
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“T could have been a professional for the last couple of 
years. Don’t you believe me? I mean I was offered a job, | 
at money one could live on if one had to. I can’t go on 
like this. Acting’s my thing, I’ve known that since the first 
time I was inside a theatre. Why do you think I’ve dragged 
on since I came down, doing nothing; because I wanted to 
settle down into a local lad, like Tony? Whatever else I 
do, ll only rot.” 

He realized, when he came to a stop, that he scarcely 
wanted all this to end, without knowing that what he 
feared was the physical reaction afterwards. She was look- 
ing down; he glanced at her quickly, to gain an instant’s 
preparation. But all he could perceive was that she seemed 
to be emptied, to have become leaden and null, so that her 
face looked, strangely and frighteningly, more a thing of 
flesh than of mind. Then, just as he had defined this 
thought to himself, she laughed. It was not emotional 
laughter; it was, in intention, humorous, forgiving, indul- 
gent. It was like something cold creeping over his skin. 

“Really, my dearest child, you’re so absurd that I shan’t 
_ trouble to be cross with you any longer. You'll be telling 
me next that you want to be an engine-driver. Now stop 
talking like a big baby, and getting excited about things 
that are over and done with. Just kiss me good night and 
go to bed, and we'll say no more about it. Come along, 
dear.” She held out her hand with the palm upward, and 
lifted her cheek. 

His face must have shown her, almost at once, her own 
reflection as clearly as a mirror. He felt this as their eyes 
met, and it was more than ever shocking that she con- 
tinued to hold, with desperate fixity, the generous con- 
soling look and the winning smile. Not only their falseness 
was horrible, because she had never in his life held out to 
him an insincere cajolement; but also their inexpertness, 
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and the fact that she was afraid. While he was thinking 
what to say, his memory, ambushing him unawares, showed 
him the comparison which instinct had been thrusting off. 
His own thought so appalled him that he made a sharp 
movement of bodily withdrawal from it; but he could still 
see the woman’s face. After he had walked past her, it had 
occurred to him that she was perhaps hungry (she was 
ageing, and shabbily dressed) and he had gone back and 
given her something; on which, like an automaton, she had 
begun all over again. I must be going mad, he thought; 
and tried to black out the image with a convulsion of will. 
Then he remembered; she had said, “Come along, dear,” 
too. 

Forcing his voice, and feeling it dry in his throat, he said, 
“We'd better get this over, Mother. I mean what I said, 
you know.” 

“Nonsense, dear. You’re simply havering.” It was a word 
she had used in his childhood, a nursery joke. “I think 
when those doctors opened your head they must have 
filled in the hole with rubbish, I really think they must.” 

The words pointed his mind to a refuge. Pressed out 
till now by more imminent things, the thought of Hilary 
possessed him suddenly; but it brought no comfort, for his 
struggling emotions twisted it to physical desire. He turned 
away; but this confronted him with his own face in the 
mantel glass. Hoping she would not see in the reflection 
that he had shut his eyes, he said, “I’m sorry you feel that 
way about it. But if you don’t care to give me any reason, 
I’m afraid I shall tust have to use my own judgment, and 
go ahead.” 

“You don’t know what you're saying.” 

He swung round; at the change in her voice, everything 
in him had sprung on-.guard. It was as if he saw opening 
before him the precipice of his dreams, and a kind of ver- 
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tigo were spinning him towards it. Better to leap than to 
fall. 

“No, I don’t. How should I? Why haven’t you ever told 
me? Do you think I haven’t the guts to take it? I think it’s 
time I knew what my father did. I mean, besides dying for 
king and country and being photographed in a Sam 
Browne. What’s the other thing you think I shall take 
after?” The dead blankness of her face heightened in him 
the sense of pitching down into vacancy. He gripped the 
edge of the stone mantelshelf. “Did he dope, or keep half 
the Folies Bergére, or die of syphilis, or what? You 
couldn’t tell me anything by now that wouldn’t be a 

relief.” 
He saw her turn white, and tried to be sorry; but he was 
feeling too sick to focus his mind. He did not know 
whether she was quick or slow in replying; it was all he 
could do to force himself to attend. 

“If I were a man, Julian, grown-up as you are, I should 
thrash you for that. How dare you? How dare you stand 
here in his house, and use this—this filthy language about a 
man who was better than you'll ever be? Yes, I won’t de- 
ceive myself, I know it now.” Feeling her voice slipping 
out of control, she waited to govern it. “He never did a 
disgraceful thing in his life. I wish I thought anyone would 
ever respect you as I respected him. But I’ve given up 
hoping for that. Every day of your life, I have wished that 
you had been . . .” She checked herself again, and finished, 
more evenly, “I have prayed every night that you might 
grow up to be something like him.” 

He looked past her, into the room. Its properties were 
meaningless, like the accumulated properties in his mind, 
ef which these few seconds had made so much junk. The 
outrage in her face and voice could not have been assumed. 
He could not think about it; he only felt a strangeness in 
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his own absence of relief, in the tension which would not 
slacken, but increased in him so that he could have cried 
out with it, having no purpose left by which it could be 
eased. 

He said dully, “But I didn’t?” 

“If you had, you wouldn’t be making me so ashamed 
of you now.” ’ 

“But then, what has it all been?” He tried to say, “What 
is it that makes you hate me?” but, even now, the locks 
had not been loosened as deeply as that. “Was acting 
against his religion or something, did he tell you I wasn’t 
to have anything to do with it?” 

“He certainly didn’t consider it an occupation for a man.” 

“Of course not. I could have told you that. You’ve only 
got to look at his face. No, there’s something more, there 
must be. There is, isn’t there?” 

“Julian, ’ve put up with a great deal tonight. I really 
have no more to say. When you've slept, you'll be sorry 
you made this scene; but you need not tell me so. We'll 
both agree to forget all about it. Good night.” 

Suddenly the thing with which he had planned to begin 
presented itself to his mind as a safe and easy retreat. He 
did not know why; he simply felt it. There’s something 
different I had to tell you, Mother; I’m getting engaged. 
Why had it seemed so difficult? It beckoned now like a 
heaven-sent bolt-hole. He could hardly believe he had re- 
jected it, till he heard his own voice. 

“Very well, Mother. If that’s really all you want to say, 
I’m afraid what will happen tomorrow, among other things, 
is that I get out the car and go after a job. I’d rather know 
whatever it is you won't tell me. But that’s for you to 
decide.” 

He saw her gather herself together; but he could tell, 
before she began to speak, that she was putting up a last 
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screen, so he let himself relax for a little, to be ready when 
it was over. He felt in the pockets of his dinner-jacket 
for his cigarette-case; but it was empty, he had left the 
packet in his room. He would have liked to ask her where 
the silver box was that she kept for guests; but she was 
beginning now. 

“You're my son, Julian, and I only say this peas you 
force me to it. But if you think, you'll realize that you 
have all the faults which would make that kind of life 
absolutely fatal to you. I’ve tried to train you out of them, 
but I’m afraid under the surface most of them are still 
there. You lack balance and self-control. You love admira- 
tion, though you cover it over; see how you've brooded 
over a criticism I made so many years ago. Without some 
discipline in your life, you’d become hopelessly neurotic. 
There’s another thing I’m sorry to remind you of, since I 
think we’ve conquered it; you were very untruthful, as 
a little boy. Such an artificial life would certainly bring 
that back again. And there’s this, too; though you're not 
personally to blame for it, I’m afraid you must face this. 
Your looks are—no, perhaps it wouldn’t be fair to say 
effeminate. But they would certainly confine you in a 
class that .. . well, a few years ago one talked about 
matinée idols. The type that shop girls wait for at the 
stage door, and no one else takes very seriously. They grow 
to live for that sort of public; and so, I’m afraid, would 
you; you lack the character to rise above it. You should 
have been a woman; I’ve wished, often, that you had been 
one.” 

He had remembered, while she was talking, where the 
cigarettes were. Going over to the tallboy, he took one; 
then, recalling the rule, said, “Do you mind if I smoke?” 

“Since you’ve begun, it seems hardly worth while to 
ask me.” 
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“Sorry, I was listening. .. . No, I’m sorry, Mother, 
I’m afraid it still won’t do. I mean, that’s an old story, 
isn’t it, one way and another? And it isn’t what you're 
really thinking about. We'll leave it at that, if you want. 
But my mind’s made up, I’m afraid.” 

He looked her in the eyes. The combined effort of ex- 
ploration and defiance was as racking as some physical 
ordeal, like holding a weight on the outstretched hands. 
Just when it seemed about to crack him, she looked down, 
picked up the work in her lap, and turned it over. 

“Very well,” she said. 

His cigarette, which he had forgotten, had slipped in 
his fingers and was burning his hand. He glanced at it 
curiously; it seemed to have only just been lit. The little 
smart in his palm was the only thing he could feel to be real. 

Passing her fingers over the white edging, she said, “I 
should have known it would be useless. The evil in the 
world seems always to be stronger than the good. There’s 
some purpose in it, no doubt. Yes, make your arrangements, 
Julian. I don’t want to be told what they are. Will you 
go now, please? Good night.” 

“Good night, Mother.” He would have bent to give her 
the kiss which, even when something was wrong and she 
had turned it into a cold ritual, they had exchanged on 
every night they had spent under one roof. But she bent 
over her work, turning away. He crossed the room slowly 
to the door. 

“Julian.” 

The door-handle had been in his hand when she spoke. 
As he turned back, he was thinking that if he had made 
the fraction more of haste which would have taken him 
into the hall, she would not have called again. 

“Yes?” he said. 
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“Come back for a moment. I want to speak to you, Sit 
down, please.” 

“T will in a minute.” He could no more have sat than 
he could have lain down and slept. She glanced at him 
standing there, and then looked aside; her expression was 
like a faint shrug of the shoulders. 

“I said I’'d done everything possible to keep you from 
ruining your own life; but I realize now that it wasn’t 
strictly true. Facts do influence many people more than 
principles; I think you’re of that type. At least I owe it 
to you, I suppose, to try.” 

His first feeling, as far as he was aware of what he felt, 
was a kind of weary disgust with himself for not having 
been able, somehow, to shorten the preliminaries. He felt 
stretched already in all his bones, and aching; it was like 
having had to swim a river under fire, and the real battle 
only now to begin. “Yes?” he said again. 

“You know I’m not a person who forms strong opinions 
without some very good reason. I hoped that might be 
enough for you. Once it would have been; you’ve changed 
very much lately, and not for the better. To show you I 
don’t speak simply from prejudice, I want to tell you about 
a man I once knew who had most of your weaknesses. He 
had certain gifts, as you have; and he abused them, as you 
want to do.” 

“You mean he was an actor?” He spoke not because he 
wished to say anything, but as a substitute for walking 
about the room. 

“Yes, he was an actor. He could never have been any- 
thing else.” 

“Most actors couldn’t, you know.” 

“Will you be quiet, Julian, and let me speak?” 

It was the first sign she had given of snapping control. 
Curiously, it acted on him in some degree as a sedative. He 
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went over to the armchair on the other side of the fire, 
and sat down. 

“T met this man during the war, when I was working in 
France as a V.A.D. You remember my telling you about 
the base hospital, the Chateau St. Vaux. I was there at the 
time. There was a French H.Q. a few miles away, and he 
was attached there as a liasion officer; he was a Canadian, 
but with an English commission.” 

“French-Canadian?” He was thinking, Suppose this 
turns out to be some colossal anticlimax. He did not ask 
himself what he meant. 

“On the mother’s side, I believe. He was almost bilingual. 
He came to us as a patient, but I didn’t meet him then. 
He had had some slight accident with a motor-cycle; minor 
injuries, but his face was quite badly cut. I was working 
in a different wing. The sisters who dressed him used to 
make jokes about his face being his fortune, and say he was 
terrified that his looks would be spoiled; that was how I 
heard he was on the stage. I realize now, of course, that 
they criticized him to one another because they didn’t want 
it to be thought they were competing; when they were 
with him, I’m sure they behaved quite differently. But I 
was inexperienced for my age (I was twenty-five) and I 
imagined he must be getting very unsympathetic treatment. 
Besides, I was interested in another way. At that age I had 
a number of very stupid ideas; I think the most foolish was 
the value I set on good looks. That, I’m afraid, was partly 
my parents’ fault. In most ways they brought me up very 
strictly; but they were proud of my being considered 
pretty, and discussed it more than was really wise. When 
I was twenty, they commissioned a portrait of me, which 
was shown in the Academy that year.” Seeing him look up, 
she said, “No, I haven’t it now; I destroyed it, after they 
died. It would have hurt their feelings to do it before.” 
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“Destroyed it?” 

“Please don’t interrupt, it’s quite beside the point. What 
[ was saying was that having been allowed to think looks 
so important in women (I don’t think I ever entered a 
roomful of people in those days without looking round to 
be sure that I was the most attractive girl there) I’d devel- 
oped an even sillier idea that they were equally important 
in men, Just before the war, I refused a young man whom 
really I liked a good deal; I think simply on those grounds. 
Not that he was ugly; my own standard was absurdly high. 
Pd decided that if one had a gift of that kind, one had 
a duty to . . . well, I tell you all this simply to show you 
how foolish my ideas were. We think people vulgar who 
are proud of making money; but even that’s a personal 
achievement, of a kind. However, I was telling you about 
this man.” 

“What was he called?” The words, as he spoke them, 
felt oddly familiar. Then he remembered how, when he 
was small, she used to tell him stories at bedtime, whose 
hero was always a boy of his own age; adventures with 
hunters and Africans, the backgrounds vaguely filled in 
from Victorian books which must have been passed down 
from her parents when she was a child. Soon after the story 
had begun, he had always asked, “What was he called?” | 
and she would say, always the same words, “His name 
was Julian. Isn’t that funny?” 

She hesitated for a moment; and he recalled that in the 
stories she had hesitated too, to tease him, so that some- 
times he had prompted her when she took too long. 

“His name was O’Connell. André O’Connell. We had a 
very good plastic surgeon at the hospital, who took trouble 
with him because he was an actor, and the cut left scarcely 
any trace. He was discharged without my having seen 
him; but being I suppose short of amusement—we were a 
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good way from a town—he was continually coming over 
on one pretext or another, and eventually there wae an 
evening party, at which I met him for the first time.’ 

She had been talking with her hands in her lap; now she 
picked up her wool, and began to work with it. 

“T realized what the sisters had meant; his looks were 

. . Ishould say, now, ostentatious. Though he was amus- 
ing, I could see at once that he was not much liked by the 
other men; but I put that down to jealousy, having expert- 
enced it myself, there was one sister in particular... 
When he left the people he was with and crossed the room 
to speak to me I was pleased, though I think I regarded it 
as a right; I was vain, as I say. I thought his manner de- 
lightful at first; but shortly after, he suggested playing 
charades, because several of the men had leg wounds and 
were out of the dancing. That was what he said; of course 
what he really wanted was to show off himself. It was 
typical of him. He chose me first for his own team. I told 
him I had no talent whatever for that kind of thing; but 
he insisted on my acting a scene with him, giving me a 
part for which I was quite unsuitable—” 

Julian opened his mouth interrogatively; but she fore- 
stalled him with a look, and he closed it again. 

“And, instead of being helpful, he laughed at me for not 
having enough animation. I thought him extremely rude, 
and showed it. He apologized later, and asked me to dance. 
He danced very well, though rather showily, and we at- 
tracted notice, which pleased me, I’m sorry to say.” She 
looked at the crochet critically. “It was a waltz, from The 
Maid of the Movntains, called . . .” and then, as if re- 
proving him for something, “You wouldn’t know the tune.” 

He did, but said nothing. He had managed to reduce 
himself almost to vacancy, and did not want this state 
disturbed. 
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‘After that, he discovered the times when I was generally 
off duty, and managed to see a good deal of me in the next 
few weeks. No doubt he interested me partly because he 
was a type of man I should never have been allowed to 
meet at home. He had, of course, as I realized, no back- 
ground whatever. His father and grandfather had run what 
was called a stock company, and his mother had been a 
music-hall singer, I believe. He himself was much more 
ambitious, as he often told me. Just before the war he had 
been in New York, and had had some offer he considered 
a good one, but by that time he had made arrangements to 
enlist. It’s very probable that he only said it to impress me. 
He seemed very little perturbed at missing the chance; 
he said that his looks would be enough to get him started 
again, and after that he could shift for himself. He spoke 
as though that were a quite normal thing to say. I didn’t 
allow him to see I thought it bad form. He was very self- 
assured, and one is nervous at that age of seeming old- 
fashioned. As he was always ready to talk about himself, 
I said very little about my own family. He had the usual 
Colonial idea that people of our sort were very arrogant 
and hide-bound, and I was afraid he . . . I allowed him 
to influence me in many ways. In the beginning, I had been 
interested in him because he belonged to a type I had set 
up in my own mind, but in time . . . What is it, Julian; 
where are you going?” 

“Sorry. ['ll just get another cigarette. Don’t bother about 
me, I’m listening.” He opened the tallboy, and, though the 
box was under his hand, went through movements of 
searching for it. 

‘In time, as I say, it was different. Then, one evening, 
he . . . he behaved in a way which should have warned 
me, at once, of the kind of man he really was. Indeed, I 
think it did; but, shocked and horrified as I was, I made 
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some excuses for him to myself; my own vanity, unfor- 
tunately, helped me to make them. However, I told him it 
was quite impossible for me to meet him again, and that I 
had no intention whatever of changing my mind. I think 
you'll find the cigarette-box on the second shelf, with the 
bridge things. You had better bring it with you; when you 
fidget, it makes it very hard for me to think what I’m 
saying.” 

He came back with the box, and after the cigarette was 
going, found it was an Egyptian, which he loathed. He 
continued, however, to smoke it, and to feel its taste and 
thickness as half-conscious irritants. 

“A few days later, I had a letter from him. I should, of 
course, have returned it unopened. However, I was weak 
enough to read it. He said in it that he was deeply ashamed 
of what had happened; that he should have known, and 
in fact had known, that I was not the kind of woman to 
tolerate it, but that his feeling for me had made him lose 
his self-control. He didn’t put it, of course, quite as I do 
now. .. . He wrote that he had intended at the time to 
ask me to marry him— Julian. Don’t you realize your ciga- 
rette is touching the chair-cover? I can smell it even from 
here. Do get an ash-tray, please.” 

He went over to a table at the other end of the room, 
where one was generally kept, hearing her voice still di- 
rected to the place where he had been sitting. 

“He said that when he saw how angry I was, he had 
been afraid to ask me; but he hoped I would forgive him, 
and marry him as soon as possible, as life was so uncertain 
at that time. He sent the letter by a French despatch-rider. 
That was the kind of thing he did.” 

The ash-tray was ‘there; silver, and highly polished. It 
seemed a pity to use it. He put it on the mantelpiece, and 
remained standing beside it and flicking his ash into the fire. 
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“I was in a great deal of doubt and unhappiness; I don’t 
think I slept at all that night. I had allowed myself, before 
all this happened, to become very fond of him; and after 
this letter, which was—very persuasive, his conduct didn’t 
make the difference that it should have done. What I 
thought of far more was how appalled my parents would 
be. I was afraid even to hint at it in a letter home. My 
father was in poor health (this was a few years before he 
died) and I knew they worried a good deal about me al- 
ready, and exaggerated the danger from shell-fire and so 
on, which was really very slight. But on the other hand, 
Andy said...” She jerked the crochet-hook quickly 
through its loop. “Captain O’Connell said there was a 
chance of his being moved at any time, perhaps to the line. 
. . . Lnever discovered whether that was true.” 

She had come to the bottom corner of the bed-jacket, 
and made the turning carefully, pausing while she did so. 
Julian occupied the time by closing the curtains. Parting the 
last again, he looked out. It was quite dark outside. He 
tried to imagine for a moment that he was there, alone. 
Soon, he thought, I can get away somewhere. Five min- 
utes, ten; fifteen, surely at the most; it wouldn’t seem very 
long, if one were sitting with a book. If only, he thought, 
one could leave one’s body in the chair to hear out the rest, 
dump it there like a ventriloquist’s dummy, and from some 
dark hiding-place manipulate the strings... . With a 
nerve in the back of his head, he sensed that she was about 
to look up, and came back to the fireplace. 

“One heard a great many excuses, after the war, for what 
wasn’t excusable; that people’s nerves were strained, that 
one was living in the presence of death, and so on. I al- 
ways detested it. You were a child during the next ten 
years, you have no idea of the depths people reached in 
that way. Many of them had put up with very little; and, 
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in any case, what is the use of having standards if they 
break down at the first test? I don’t justify myself, because 
one can’t justify deceit. I said to myself of course that my 
parents would understand, and that I would make it up to 
them in every possible way; but even if that had been so, it 
would have been no excuse at all for continuing to write 
to them as if nothing were changed. Letters like that are 
lies in themselves, even if nothing untruthful is actually said. 
And there was another thing which, although I thought a 
great deal about it, I knew in my heart could never have 
been right. Knowing he was a Roman Catholic, I agreed 
to be married by a Roman priest. In fact, I did more than 
agree; he would have been willing for a Protestant wedding 
(he told me he had lapsed, as they say) but I knew that he 
would be thought by his own Church to be living in a 
state of sin. It seemed too much to ask of him; I felt that I, 
who belonged to the less bigoted religion, would suffer 
less. So in the end, it was I who insisted. . . . You wish 
to ask me, I expect, why I never told you that I had been 
married before; it will naturally seem very strange to you. 
You will understand in a moment or two. 

“The priest who married us was a military chaplain 
from a French army rest-camp, not far from the place 
where he was stationed. He was very pleasant and kind, 
and I think in his way a good man, though he hoped I 
should become proselytized, I’m afraid. Still, perhaps that 
was natural, and one has certainly no right to judge him, 
for he was killed a few days later, when his detachment 
went up to the line again. I believe he died very bravely, 
giving a sacrament in No Man’s Land or something of the 
kind. It must have been quite irregular for him to marry 
a British officer, and I don’t know how he was persuaded 
to do it. I expect he must have been deceived in some way.” 
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She said this as she might have said, “I expect the maids 
must have overslept.” 

“I forgot to mention that we had both succeeded in get- 
ting leave together. I don’t know how he managed; I have 
an idea he was much more popular with the French officers 
than he seemed with ours. I, of course, had told no one at 
all what I was doing. We spent our honeymoon at a small 
hotel in Paris; not uncomfortable, but the kind of place 
where only French people would generally stay.” With 
careful distinctness, she added, “The Germans had a large 
gun, which they fired at the town from time to time. One 
could hear the shell coming from quite a distance; an odd 
noise, rather like a train. No one paid much attention to it.” 
She held the line of edging away from her, and, finding 
some unevenness, pulled and smoothed it into shape. 

“The day before we were due to leave, he went out for 
a short time, I think to get theatre seats for the evening. 
We had spent the first part of the afternoon—resting, and 
talking about these plans he was always making for his 
career after the war. He had been showing me some photo- 
graphs, and cuttings from Canadian papers—only local 
papers, of course—about parts he had taken in various tour- 
ing companies; I can’t remember what they were, and it’s 
of no consequence. I had been quite interested in the cut- 
tings, and after he had gone, I took them out again, as we 
hadn’t had time to go through them all. I knew he kept them 
separately; had they been with private things, I should, 
naturally, not have touched anything. One or two were 
quite long notices, the kind of thing that provincial papers 
print; gossip and description, rather than criticism as we 
should understand it here. There was an actress in the com- 
pany with one of these very obvious and affected stage 
names; I remember thinking that her real one was probably 
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something very prosaic. Then I came to a paragraph which 
said that in private life she was Mrs. André O’Connell.” 

While she had been speaking, her ball of wool had 
rolled from her lap to the carpet, a little way from her feet. 
She had not let her eyes follow it, unwilling perhaps to 
seem in need of distraction. Julian had been watching it; 
the tiny jerks it made, as the pull came from above, had 
given it an air of associating itself with the story. Now he 
took an uncertain step forward, and, kneeling, picked it 
up. He held out his hand to her, open, with the wool in it, 
his eyes on a level with her lap. She seemed about to turn 
towards him; but after all took the wool without touching 
or glancing at him, and dropped it into a secure place on 
the chair beside her. After a moment or two, in which he 
drew a little nearer without receiving any acknowledgment 
of his presence, he sat down where he was on the floor. 

“My first thoughts were not of the kind people imagine. 
One doesn’t, in real life, believe in such things happening 
to oneself or to people one knows. It seemed rather stupid 
and odd, and I wondered how the mistake could have 
happened; though provincial papers of course are always 
making these faux pas, one so often sees it in Punch. And 
I thought that if I had been a character in one of these 
plays of his, I should have taken it seriously and some 
absurd situation would have arisen. But it gave me, some- 
how, a restless, unpleasant feeling, and I hoped he would 
not be out too long. 

“He was back within, I think, about five minutes. As 
soon as he got inside the room, he looked at me quickly; 
and immediately, it was as though he had told me. He had 
remembered, after he was in the street, what was in the 
cutting, and had come back to put it out of the way. He 
had not had nearly time to do what he had gone for; I 
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suppose he would have found some explanation. But we 
both knew, before either of us had spoken a word. 

“He told me, at first, that she was dead. I never had an 
instant’s doubt that he was lying; I was recovering my 
natural instincts, I suppose. He admitted it, almost at once. 
He said, then, that he knew he was in mortal sin (a Catholic 
expression) and that it was because he hadn’t wished me 
to have any part in it that he had told me this added lie. I 
don’t think there was anything in the world that he 
wouldn’t have met with some invention. To me, of course, 
everything he said had become quite meaningless. I think 
he told me something about his marriage, that they had 
parted after a few months and that he had had no news of 
her for years; that it would have taken a long time to trace 
her and that as they were both Catholics she would prob- 
ably not have divorced him. I had no means of checking 
his story; I never had any wish to try. He saw, I think, 
that he was making no impression on me. When he’d ex- 
hausted all these excuses, he said that though he had felt 
unable to live without me, he had wished to preserve my 
innocence, even at the price of his own soul; it was the 
Catholic marriage he meant, I suppose. It was all so melo- 
dramatic and horrible that I couldn’t realize at first what 
he was leading up to—he actually thought that he could 
persuade me to go on living with him, as his wife. It was 
some little time before I could make clear to him what my 
feelings were.” 

Slowly and with difficulty, Julian lifted his eyes from a 
study of the carpet, every thread of which he knew, by 
now, like a part of himself. But she was looking at some- 
thing in the middle distance, and her words seemed to be 
directed at it, as if again she must make an intention per- 
fectly clear. Something was touching his forehead; putting 
up his hand, he found that it was his hair, grown heavy 
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with damp. Very quietly, lest the movement should catch 
her eye, he drew out his handkerchief and wiped his face. 

“I went back to the hospital. I didn’t wish to meet peo- 
ple; but I was afraid that if I had nothing to occupy my 
mind, I might give way to some wicked impulse. The Ger- 
mans had begun to advance; I hoped I might be killed in 
the ordinary way, which perhaps was even more wrong, 
for had we been shelled others would have suffered. But 
it was more than the facts in themselves; it was the feeling 
that there was no justice in the world. There were women 
I had seen behaving with complete lack of decency and 
control, who for that very reason had not been subjected 
to the same ignominy. The very name. A police-court 
word. My mother had had a servant, a kitchen maid, to 
whom the same thing had happened the year before; the 
circumstances were almost exactly similar. I remembered 
my father saying that she had been victimized because she 
was a respectable girl, and giving her money to help her 
over her—her difficulties.” 

Julian tried to look up again. In the effort to force him- 
self, he dug his nails into the pile of the carpet. When he 
could see the sweep of her skirt, with the high-lights along 
its fall, he found he could get no further. Stealing out a 
hand, he drew towards him a fold of the stiff silk, and bent 
his lips to it. 

When it moved, she turned her head and looked down 
at him. One of her hands, which had been lying on the 
wool in her lap, half stirred towards him. But even at this 
moment, when he could not have spoken to answer a threat 
against his life, his body carried, like a brand, its inbred 
eloquence. ‘The gesture had finish; it was fatally and damn- 
ingly right. Quietly she moved her hand across her knee, 
and, smoothing the stuff, withdrew it from his fingers. The 
whisper of its corded surface sounded as clearly as a word. 
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There was a small piece of fluff on the carpet which he 
had been noticing for some time. He picked it up. 

“Everyone at the hospital took it for granted that I had 
spent my leave at home. People asked, of course, the usual 
questions about how I had enjoyed myself. I felt so con- 
taminated with falsehood and deceit that nothing would 
have induced me to add to it. So I simply said that I had had 
bad news towards the end of the time. It was assumed, I 
suppose, that someone I cared for had been killed, and 
nothing more was said. I was put on night duty. There had 
been a number of changes in my absence—more casualties 
had come in, and others had been moved to make room 
for them—but I found that Richard was still there. Your 
father.” 

It came to him, dimly, that something was being ex- 
pected of him. “Yes,” he said. “Yes, of course.” 

“As some of the more senior officers had gone, he had 
been given a small room to himself; he was one of the 
patients whom I used to settle for the night. Most of them 
were glad to talk for a little, and I was thankful for the 
distraction myself. He told me he had missed me very much 
while I was away. It made me ashamed of having always 
been so cool to him although I knew he cared for me a 
great deal more than he had ever told me. Your father was 
always reserved; nothing was on the surface with him. 

“One evening, the Sister in charge came in while I was 
there, and found that I had made some mistake or other. 
My mind, of course, was not on my work, and she was 
quite justified in pointing it out to me, though not I think 
in the presence of a patient; she was an ill-bred woman, 
the staff there was very mixed. I behaved with the proper 
etiquette and didn’t answer her; but when she had gone, 
your father said something sympathetic. It sometimes has 
the effect of upsetting one more than unkindness. I had 
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been sleeping badly; night duty never suited me. At all 
events, I broke down; the only time, I think, that I had 
allowed myself to do it since I was a child. My parents 
were very strict about fuss and never took notice of us as 
long as we cried. Your father showed great kindness and 
consideration. When I was feeling more myself, he said 
that he hoped I would forgive him for saying something 
personal, but that he had always felt that O’Connell was 
not, as he put it, up to my mark, and that sooner or later 
he would let me down. It was quite beyond me even to 
begin to speak of it; but when he saw from my manner 
that he hadn’t been mistaken, he said that that was all he 
ever wished to know, and that if I would marry him he 
asked nothing better of life than to help me forget any 
unhappiness I might have had. I realized then that he was 
everything Andy”—she checked, but seemed now too in- 
different to correct herself—“‘was not; straightforward and 
genuine and controlled, the kind of man who respects a 
woman’s reserves and would never ask anything from her 
which—which afterwards she would be ashamed to re- 
member; the kind of man I was really adapted to care for. 
It made the last few weeks seem like a kind of nightmare. 
I knew that, feeling all this, I could grow to—to love him, 
as indeed I did. So I accepted him. We were married a fort- 
night later, when he was discharged from the hospital. My 
parents, who knew his family on the Stanton side quite well, 
were delighted, and didn’t press for a longer engagement, 
which neither of us wanted. He brought me back here; he 
didn’t wish me to return to France, and I was very glad to 
leave it.” Her voice took on the note of conclusion. 
“Shortly before we were married, he told me again that 
he thought we should be happier if we decided never, in 
any circumstances, to refer to the past. I agreed, and we 
never spoke of it afterwards.” 
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Julian had been occupied with the piece of carpet-fluff, 
which he had discovered would roll into different shapes. 
The cessation of her voice took him unprepared. He tried 
to assemble his mind, searching for words as one might 
for a lost coin in a heap of rubble. 

“I am afraid,” she said, “that if he had lived, you would 
have been a great disappointment to him.” 

Julian looked up. The coin he had found was not quite 
what he had been searching for; but he was too weary to 
seek further. He said, speaking to the bit of carpet-fluff, 
“Don’t you mean that I was a great disappointment to 
him?” 

Her profile was as hard and clear as the head on a cameo. 
“It has been my greatest regret that he didn’t live to bring 
you up. I think he might have been more successful than 
I have.” 

“Only after he’d taken a look at me, he—put it off for 
a bit?” 

“Service on the Western Front was a very severe strain. 
A short time after you were christened—he was on leave 
then, as you know—he wrote to say that it was beginning 
to tell on him; that men reached a point when they dared 
not entirely relax, because the effort of going back was 
greater in proportion. A number of officers, he told me, felt 
like that.” 

Julian murmured to himself, “Journey’s End.” 

“What did you say?” 

“Nothing. Sorry.” Malcolm, an odd thread of his brain 
remembered, had wanted to put it on at school, but the 
Head had vetoed it; it had unhealthy undertones, the Head 
considered. The thread twitched, stirring others. He tried 
to accustom himself to the thought that this, which had 
impended all his life (for he could not reach back to a time 
when his instinct had not felt it, so that now his mind - 
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seemed to have defined its expectation), had come, and was 
over. But not over, for, he remembered, what he had heard 
was not a curtain-line (how gladly he would have seen 
the lights go down, and the sheltering darkness come); it 
was his own cue. He must tell her, now, that he would 
make the only amends she wanted, the death of the offend- 
ing part of him, from which, when it knelt to her, she had 
drawn her skirt aside. Tenacious of life, it prompted him 
still with its outcast impulses; to lay his head against her 
breast where once it had been accepted, to kiss her hands. 
But she would only see an actor’s gesture, and would make 
clear to him—as clear as she had made it in Paris—what her 
feelings were. Nothing was required of him but the single 
act of atonement. In his mind he had already made it, and 
scarcely knew in what blind impulse of delay he spoke. 

“And—this other man—O’Connell? Was he killed, too? 
Or didn’t you ever hear?” 

She looked before her, patiently; as if she had hoped 
now to rest, but was ready to finish, even in superfluous 
detail, the task she had taken up. 

“He was discharged dishonourably from the army, of 
course. I believe it was in Canada that he served his sen- 
tence. After that he returned, I imagine, to the kind of life — 
where he belonged.” 

He was aware in himself of physical sensations, separate 
from thought; sickness, or cold, or something of both. His 
mind, a little dulled by the feeling as in illness, pursued its 
enquiry. 

“How did they get on to it? I thought you said the padre 
was killed?” 

“One has a duty to society. There might have been other 
women. I informed his commanding officer myself.” 

The cold spread in his body. He had felt something 
similar when he had put out his knee at rugger; not at once, 
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but after he was off the field. If he kept still, ic would go 
off in a minute, he supposed. | 

She continued, in the voice which implies that one is 
forestalling the weariness of further questions, “I knew 
where the headquarters was, because—I had once been told. 
After some trouble in getting there, I had no difficulty in 
seeing him alone. He knew my name at once, and it turned 
out that he had been at school with my father, and at Sand- 
hurst as well. He was so distressed when he knew, that for 
a moment he couldn’t trust himself to speak. Then he told 
me that he had always thought O’Connell the worst kind 
of Temporary Gentleman (that was a term the Regular 
Army had for people they thought outsiders). If it had 
been in his power, he said, he would have had him shot. I 
assured him that all I wanted was ordinary justice, and to 
protect other people. He said I must leave it all in his hands, 
and that I could be sure my privacy would be respected. 
A little later he called at the hospital (I believe he let the 
Matron think he had a message from my father, he handled 
everything with great tact) and he told me then what was 
being done. He would have dealt with him, he said, even 
more quickly, but there had been some delay in tracing 
him; he was found eventually in the French forward line, 
where he had no business whatever to be. That was typical 
of him, the Colonel said, and he looked forward to getting 
a dependable officer in his place. I hope he did; he was a 
very courteous and charming man. Some years later, I 
met him in town at a dinner-party, and he gave no sign 
of having remembered me at all.” 

- Suddenly, as she finished speaking, Julian found that the 
heavy nausea had left him. He was still very cold; but dif- 
ferently, a light empty cold, as if he had been hollowed. 
Out of this emptiness, which was filled with a vague turn- 
ing like the movement of smoke, anything might come. 
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While one waited, it was a little big being newly dead. 

He said, his voice suddenly light and clear, “And you 
never heard of him—O’Connell, I mean—again?” 

“I saw him once, in a sense. You may have seen him, too, 
but I don’t suppose you were attending.” 

“I saw him? Where?” It was quite easy to speak now; 
one waited, and it came of its own accord. 

“A year or two ago. In a film, at Cheltenham. There was 
a thing about Chinese peasants you were anxious to see; 
you may know the title, I thought it rather depressing. It 
rained, if you remember, and we had to go in early and 
sit through part of the supporting picture. It was rubbish, 
as they generally are; a kind of farce about a night-club. 
He was one of the waiters. I knew him at once, although 
he was very much altered.” 

“T don’t remember the film at all. Did he have any lines?” 

“He had the usual make-up, I suppose. He had aged a 
good deal.” 

“T mean, did he say anything?” 

“Oh, no. He was just moving about in the background.” 

He said, half aloud, “An extra, in a quota film.” 

“T’m afraid those terms mean very little to me.” 

Softly, under his breath, he added, “ ‘And it’s of no con- _ 
sequence.’ ” She did not hear it. 

“He had probably never had talent,” she said, “except 
in his own opinion.” 

“It would be hard to know. I mean, he’d find it a little 
difficult to get started, when the agencies asked him where 
he’d been. And if he got started, he could never star.” 

“Do you think a man of that kind would have made any 
good use of success?” 

He lifted his eyes, because he felt, now, strangely pro- 
tected, as if he himself were a long way behind them. 

“He was a rotter, of course. But I think he loved you.” 
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She looked at him as though he were a stranger whom 
she only now realized to be distasteful to her. 

“Loved me? You don’t know the meaning of the words 
you use.” She turned the emerald slowly on her finger. 
“You must always remember that the harm such people 
do doesn’t always stop short with one generation.” 

In the lightness and the emptiness, he said, “No, I don’t 
forget that. I see why you felt that both of us ought to 
die for it.” 

She closed her eyes. But, even now, he could see in her 
face what it was that her first instinct had flinched from; 
not the thing he had felt, but the fact that he had ex- 
pressed it. Suddenly he wondered what he was doing, sitting 
here on the floor. A bad position to speak from. It felt 
wrong. He got up; the box of cigarettes was where he had 
left it, on the arm of the chair. He took one and lit it, 
neatly and decisively, in the manner whose naturalness con- 
vinces from the right distance away. 

“Well, Mother, thank you for telling me all this.” In a 
recess of his mind, something stored away the sense of tim- 
ing which the cigarette gave. “I’m sorry. It must have been 
a pretty depressing job for you all these years, trying to 
lick me into a gentleman. I wish I could have done more 
about it. But I’m afraid what’s come out, in the end, is just 
another cad of an actor.” 

She sat upright in her chair, with the unforced straight- 
ness which, like a good seat on a horse, must be acquired 
in childhood. 

“Yes,” she said. “Unfortunately, you seem to be right.” 

He looked towards the curtains which had beckoned him 
some time ago, and, through them, reached for the handle 
of the garden door. When he set it ajar, he felt on his fore- 
head a cool drift of rain. Out there the air was sweet and 
cold, and almost entirely dark. In a moment, he thought. 
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He paused, holding the brown velvet open with one hand. 
“Canadian Irish. And French you said, didn’t you. Not 

one of the old Quebec families, I take it. If you should 

happen to know at all, had he got the Indian strain?” 

The heavy curtains framed him, as if he were taking a 
curtain-call. She pressed her pale, fine-edged lips together, 
and lifted her head. 

“TI have no idea, and I feel sure he had none either.” Her 
eyes travelled, in what seemed a detached surmise, over the 
tall young man holding, between the curtains, the easy- 
seeming, perfectly effective pose. Presently she added, “He 
was very dark.” 

Julian considered this, holding the curtain steady in its 
folds. “I see. Well, never mind. It wouldn’t really matter, 
apart from getting married. One feels one should give peo- 
ple some idea . . . Oh, of course, that was what I started ~ 
out to tell you. I’m going to marry Hilary Mansell. But 
you won’t mind about that, now.” 

The little heap of green slid from her lap as she rose to 
her feet; a soft trail of white led down to it from the ball 
in the chair. 

“T think you must be mad. We know nobody of that 
name.” 

“That’s all right, Mother. I mean who you think I do.” 
He was about to go, but stopped to add, “Of course, now, 
I shall have to ask her again. I’d rather, for one thing,. be 
living on money that’s really mine, as soon as I can make 
any. The great thing, I suppose, is to stay out of jail. Well, 
that seems to be everything. I think I'll just go out for a 
bit. Good night.” 

He hesitated still, for a moment, with the dark at his 
back, before he turned to enter it; and she was reminded 
(not realizing it, among her other concerns) that his eyes 
were grey, like her father’s and her own. What was in them 
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did not belong to his words, or to his unconscious skill 
with the curtain; she had seen it, and felt it sometimes 
without seeing, many times in many years. But her imagina- 
tion was with other matters; the curtains fell together, and 
the latch clicked home. In the silence, the silky sound of 
her skirt filled the room as she ran to the still-swinging 
velvet and caught its edges in her hands. But she did not 
open them. She stood there, with her cold fingers in the 
stuff, hearing the light sound of his thin-soled shoes cross 
the paving of the terrace and fall to silence in the wet grass. 
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19. 


“Vrs,” saip HmARY INTO THE TELEPHONE. “YES, NURSE. 
Quite right. Carry on as you are doing. I’ll be there in ten 
minutes.” 

She hung up, and went for her bag. This, she thought 
with a misery too deep for bitterness, was the first night- 
call she had had for a fortnight. Even so, it might have 
been something that would have let her be back here in 
half an hour. But it was an obstructed labour. She might 
be gone half the night. Half-past eleven. After all, he had 
said that he might not come. Of all human selfishness, she 
thought, the wish to be depended on is the most insidious; 
one sets out on Olympus, and ends in the Cannibal Isles. 
Going out to the garage, she said to herself for the third ~ 
time that if he were coming, by now he would be here. It 
was raining, beside. 

She was on the road when the thought she had been 
_ trying to shut out broke through her resistance; all the 
other times his resolution had been fixed, the nights when 
it was to have been tomorrow. They rose up like a pro- 
cession of ghosts against the flow of the road into the head- 
lamps. In the end, the only exorcism strong enough to lay 
them was the thought of the woman to whom she was go- 
ing, to whom already. her mind ought to belong. 

From the sloping lamplit room three children had been 
expelled, along with the man who was trying forlornly to 
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_ make them comfortable on the kitchen floor and to invent 
for them explanations of why they were there. Two small 
ones were almost asleep; but the eldest, a boy of five, was 
sitting bolt upright, listening with wide nightmare eyes to 
the noises from the room above. Trying to make her re- 
assurance of the husband sufficiently obscure, she thought, 
That child will remember every word I’m saying till the 
day of his death. I used not to let my mind wander like 
this. She went upstairs, where the nurse was craning after 
her from the door. 

She was there two hours, and in the end lost neither the 
mother nor the child. One part of her mind was directing 
her hands through a matter of anatomy and mechanics; 
another part was with the unknown creature she was try- 
ing to free, which seemed to resist life more passionately 
than many she had known had resisted death. We ought 
to thank God, she said to herself, that none of us remember. 

It was a boy. When at last she had brought it forth, it 
would not breathe; she had to go through the whole rou- 
tine, the slapping, the swinging, the alternate hot and cold, 
before with a despairing wail it submitted to existence. 
Downstairs, the husband had made a pot of black, stewed 
tea; he hoped she would take a cup, if she would excuse 
its being served up a bit rough. She drank and commended 
it; but a sudden sense of urgency made her finish it so 
quickly that it scalded her throat, and when she was away, 
she almost ran through the dark drizzle to her car. 

When she got back, there was a light in the hall. 

It was foolish that her heart should stop and pound at 
the sight of it. It was late; but Lisa, who slept uncertainly, 
sometimes went down for something hot to drink. It will 
only be that, thought Hilary as she walked from the garage 
to the door; and felt her hands and feet chilling. 

Yes, she thought; it’s all right after all, Lisa couldn’t 
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sleep. For there was Lisa to prove it, sitting in a dressing- 
gown by the warm ashes of the fire, with a cup beside her. 
Her heart settled again. 

“My dear, are you having a bad night? Let me give you 
something.” 

Lisa got up. Hilary thought, If it were anything to do 
with herself, she would smile. 

“No, I’m all right. But I thought I’d better see you be- 
fore you went to bed.” She seemed to hesitate. “Someone 
came. It might not be urgent. But I didn’t quite know how 
to put it in a note.” 

“You shouldn’t have stayed up,” said Hilary mechani- 
cally. Her fingers tightened on the handle of her bag. “I 
hope it’s been—nothing to worry you.” 

“T don’t know if it should have.” She smiled uncertainly. 
“But Julian Fleming was here. About twenty minutes after 
you left. I—rather thought that perhaps he wasn’t well 
again.” 

Hilary put down her bag. 

“Don’t worry, my dear,” said Lisa quickly. “I mean, not 
about me. Please. It was no trouble. I hadn’t gone to bed.” 

In a dreamlike numbness, Hilary comprehended all that 
the words and the voice contained. There was no time, 
now, to wonder how long Lisa had known, and how much 
forgiven, or felt not to need forgiveness. She only said, 
“Lisa, I’m terribly sorry. Did he leave any message?” 

“No. That was really what worried me.” She spoke 
without embarrassment, only with concern, as if about 
something that had long been taken for granted between 
them. “I was just starting to undress when I heard some- 
thing. I thought it might be you coming in, and that I’d 
see if you’d have some ovaltine, or anything, because of the 
rain. So I went into your sitting-room, and he was standing 
there. He was wearing a dinner-jacket and no coat, and I 
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think he must have walked here like that. He looked like 
it, and I hadn’t heard the car. When I came in he looked 
round vaguely and said, ‘Oh, excuse me,’ as if he’d never 
seen me before. I asked him if he wouldn’t like a drink, 
or to dry his jacket while he was waiting, but I don’t think 
he took it in. He said something about having just looked 
in and that he was sorry, and simply went, before I could 
stop him. I wish I’d let him alone. It’s been worrying me 
ever since.” She looked at Hilary, and added with one of 
her quick impulses of protection, “It was just that I thought 
perhaps he wanted something for his head, because of hav- 
ing hurt it last year. If so, of course he’d have come to you.” 

“Lisa, I ought to have told you—” 

“My dear, of course you oughtn’t. Whatever you mean. 
Let’s not bother with all that now. All I’ve been wondering 
was whether you knew anywhere he might have gone. I 
just had the feeling it might be better if he had somebody 
with him.” 

“He might have gone anywhere, and it’s pitch dark.” 
She was distressed for him, but Lisa was engaging half her 
concern. Afterwards she thought that she might have done 
nothing, for she was slow with fatigue, if Lisa’s words had 
not jogged her memory into play. “At least, there is some- 
where, I suppose. Perhaps I'd better try.” 

“T rather think I should,” said Lisa, “if I were you. I'd 
offer you something for the road, only it might be a pity 
to waste the time.” 

Her mind, weary with the day’s stresses and the night’s 
work, still tried to refuse all this, reminding her that Lisa 
had never seen him, till now, except in moments of restraint 
and calm. 

“He'll probably have gone home to bed by now. There’s 
so much [| ought to be saying to you. You know, Lisa, this 
isn’t the first time he’s been here. I ought . . .” 
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“My dear, please. If it’s that . . . I’ve thought so often, 
since I met Rupert, suppose I'd beet married to someone 
else when he came. It gives me a point of view... . Hil- 
ary, if I were you, I think I'd go.’ 

“He has moods, sometiines.” 

“T don’t think,” said Lisa, “that he ought to be alone.” 

‘Tl go.” It was not till after she had spoken that the 
fear which had been accumulating under the surface of her 
mind drenched coldly over her. “Yes,” she said. “I'll go 
now.” 

As she went, she heard Lisa’s voice behind her saying, 
“If you find him, of course bring him back here. Pll keep 
Annie away.” She answered something as she shut the door, 
and began to run. 

When she was driving, she had a few moments’ panic 
uncertainty whether she could remember the way. The 

concentration needed, the use of the map, were a kind of 
comfort while they lasted, pinning down her mind. After 
that was settled, she tried to think of Lisa again; but her 
thoughts took colour from her own formless dread, so that 
Lisa too seemed to carry some shadow of fatality, and she 
imagined the coming child destroying her, as the child she 
had delivered tonight had nearly destroyed the mother to 
whom it had clung. She rid herself quickly of the thought, 
rating herself for hysteria. Two years later, she was to re- 
member the half-prescience which had sprung from the 
memory of Lisa’s exalted face. Lisa, in the end, was to ac- 
complish both her wishes: the child, and the reconciliation 
of her own and Rupert’s irreconcilable lives. After no foot- 
hold was left in Europe even for the war reporters, Rupert 
came home to London, and Lisa to Rupert. No more de- 
cisions confronted them. In one of those hotel rooms, about 
whose recurrence in their story Lisa used to laugh, every- 
thing was settled for them while they slept. ‘The little girl, 
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kept in the country for safety (Lisa had rightly guessed 
the way her own choice would go) was left, to resolve in 
herself two elements so perversely formed to attract but 
never to combine. 

Hilary thrust from her mind the fingertips of the future 
—for it was important to be practical—and drove on. By 
now, if he had walked back, he had had time to be home, 
and, worn out, was probably fast alseep. She would be 
ashamed, when they met, to tell him about this wild-goose- 
chase, which even he would think absurd. One was im- 
pressed by Lisa because of her habit of understatement; 

but pregnant women were unstable, Lisa herself had con- 
fessed to nerve-storms in the past. Julian had looked, as 
sometimes before, disturbed and wretched; Lisa had been 
tired, and imagined the rest. Another and more concrete 
thought came when she was half-way. By the time he could 
have reached the place—and, walking, he could barely be 
there yet—everyone would have been in bed for hours. ‘The 
door was padlocked, he could not get in. This seemed so 
conclusive that she was easing the accelerator, and looking 
for a place to turn back, when stray memories came to her 
of other small country show-places, and the procedure 
when one went for the key. Four times out of five, its cus- 
todian unhooked it from somewhere in the front porch. 
She cast her mind back to the day when he had brought 
her there, and had talked to the woman at the door. There 
had been no moment of the time when he had been left 
waiting alone. Her foot went down on the pedal again. 

She had forgotten that, unless the farm was to be roused, | 
she must walk the last part of the way, and was already 
almost too near for safety when it occurred to her. She 
parked on a grass verge, and was thankful for the big 
garage torch which after her last call she had left in the car. 
Shading it carefully and walking softly, she crossed the 
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yard. She was tempted to look in the porch, for, if the key 
were hanging there, she could save herself the rest; but she 
was thankful not to have risked it when, as she was climb- 
ing the gate, a dog barked and leaped on its chain. Her 
skirt had torn on a nail. She hurried on into the field; the 
track fadged into ruts, and faded away. All she would have 
to guide her now was the outline of the hill; and she could 
see nothing beyond the circle of her torch. Putting it out, 
she stood still, sensitizing her eyes to the darkness, and at 
last something was visible against the thick starless sky. 
She had her direction, and was about to switch on the torch 
again, when she was aware of something more: a fine flaw 
in the blackness, the shape of an inverted L. Then she knew 
what it was: the edge of a door ajar, thrown up by a light 
beyond. 

She ran towards it, not daring to use the torch again 
lest its dazzle should blind her; stumbling through muck 
and puddles and half-tripped by coarse grass; once a sheep 
started up, out of dead silence, almost under her feet, and 
her gasp seemed as loud to her as a cry. But after all this 
haste, when at last she reached the door she stood still; 
breathless already, she was almost choked with fear. Even 
with Julian, in full day, the cave had frightened her; she 
had had no time to think what it would be to enter it now 
alone. Suddenly she thought that it might not be he; any- 
one might be there, for any purpose, crime, or some ob- 
scene assignation. Nothing that happened here, at this hour, 
could fail to be horrible. Quieting her breath, she listened, 
but there was only the silence she remembered, more 
powerful than any sound. She was beginning to feel sick, 
and could trust herself to delay no longer. Flattening her- 
self to leave the rusty hinges unstirred, she went in. 

As she squeezed through the narrow fissure at the lad- 
der’s foot, she told herself, This is the worst, it will be bet- 
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ter beyond. It was longer than she had thought; her head 
and chest felt compressed and there was a bursting pulse 
in her throat. The passage bent; she was through, she drew 
breath and looked. But the first chamber of the cave was 
empty; and, beyond the pillar, all that was visible was 
empty too. She had put on the torch again, to give her 
courage through the crack; now, as she moved it, the 
shadows of the stalagmites moved too, stealthily, like things 
bending and crouching to spring. 

She would look for a moment at the floor, and think of 
nothing. For a focus, she shone the torch there too. In the 
centre of its circle, something dark stood out on a surface 
of naked rock; the print of a man’s wet shoe, a nailless 
sole, with a fresh cake of mud. 

Snapping off the torch, she walked forward. The prints 
petered out quickly, dried in the dust; but she went steadily 
on towards the dividing arch, her own feet silent, for she 
had on the shoes wedged with thick sponge crepe that she 
kept for wet days. She could not bring herself to call or 
even to speak. It was fear of the echo, partly; but much 
more it was the fear that only the echo would answer. 

Reaching the arch, she paused again. When she could 
look, she felt a confused mingling of relief and fear; fear 
of the solitude, and relief because this part too was empty. 
She could see everything, now, except the few feet still 
hidden from her by the screen of stalactites and the rock 
beyond them which Julian called the Chair. He must have 
come and gone, leaving the lights forgotten. She was about 
to turn and face the journey back to the passage; but she 
did not move. She was not conscious of hearing any sound, 
except the thud of lime-laden water. She simply knew that 
she was not alone. 

Still she could not make herself go forward, but stood 
with one hand pressed on the pillar where the light-switches 
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were. It was he who moved, rising to his feet out of the 
hidden space where, since first she entered, he must have 
been. He did not see her; and when she would have spoken, 
her voice was held, for the thought had visited her that if 
she called to him he still would not see. In the yellow down- 
ward glimmer, he looked like the dead. He was mud- 
splashed to the knees, his hair and clothes sodden, his collar 
pulped to a rag, and open; he must just have loosened it, 
for she could see the tie he had taken off dangling from his 
hand. As she looked he let it fall, then, seeming to reflect, 
picked it up again and stuffed it in a pocket. He walked 
on, away from her, till he was stopped by the edge of the 
pool, and stood there, looking down. 

She was still gathering herself to speak, for his face made 
her more afraid than the cave had done, when he stepped 
back a few paces from the water, and she saw his arm 
move. She thought he was taking something from his 
breast-pocket, a handkerchief perhaps; he was half turned 
from her, so that she could not clearly see; but now she 
realized that he had made the sign of the cross. When he 
knelt, she thought that it was to pray, and that she would 
wait, now, till he rose, and pretend she had not seen and 
had only that moment come. But his prayers were said, it 
seemed; he was taking off his shoes. 

It had needed this to make her understand. Even now 
that she saw, she stood helplessly frozen; for he was far . 
enough away to be, perhaps, already beyond her reach. If 
she startled him, he might not wait for her, so near to the 
promise of the last darkness which had become for him the 
promise of the first. After the final rejection, the final 
return, 

There would be no time to overtake him, either on his 
way, or after, when a running dive had carried him into 
the covered water under the rock. He stood for a moment 
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with his shoes in his hand, then pushed them deliberately 
into the pockets of his jacket, and began to strip it off. 
Suddenly she knew the only thing that was left to do, with 
any certainty of checking him. Reaching up to the switches 
just above her head, and hesitating for a second to get the 
right one, she put out the light. 

She heard the wet thud of his weighted coat on the 
ground, then stillness. It was all clear to her now, as if it 
had been solved for her while she was somewhere away. 
She crossed quickly to the throne of rock, while she still 
remembered distance and direction; groped, felt it under 
her hand, and sat down. 

“Julian,” she called softly. “Julian.” 

She heard him move; but so slightly, his shoes being off, 
that she could not tell which way he was going, and a terror 
seized her that, in his familiarity with the place, the dark- 
ness might be no hindrance to him. Forcing her voice into 
control, she said again, “Julian. Come here to me.” 

As she ended the last word, one of his hands brushed her. 
She reached out for him, and would have risen; but already 
his head and arms were on her knees. 

The cold of his body horrified her; he might have been 
already dtowned. As once before, she gathered the edge of 
her coat round him; but when it touched him, he began 
to tremble so violently that it slid away. She took him in her 
arms, and lifted his head. He began to speak; she could 
hardly hear, because his teeth were chattering. “I didn’t 
know I’d done it.” 

“Darling. You’re here with me.” 

He put up a hand to touch her face and dress; then clung 
to her, silently. After a few moments he whispered, “Oh 
God. I’m so cold.” 

“Dear, I know.” She covered him with the coat again. 
“You must come home now,” she said softly. “You’ve been 
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out too long. You’re tired. You must have a hot bath, and 
a drink, and come to bed.” 

He shook his head. His voice muffled in her breast, he 
was trying to tell her something. She could hear less than 
half he said. It told her, however, as much as for the present 
she needed to know. She held him closer, thinking not so 
~ much of what she had learned as of what she must do for 
him; that there was a rug in the car, and the flask of coffee 
which she had not had tonight, that she must put on the 
bedroom fire, or perhaps Lisa, being what she was, would 
have done it already. While her mind ran on these things, 
she murmured over him without much thought of what she 
said, the kind of foolishness she had indulged sometimes 
while he slept. “My dearest boy,” she whispered, “my be~ 
loved, my beautiful.” 

He made a sudden violent sound; it was like something 
tearing in him. Pulling his face away from her, he pressed 
it into his arm. The sound came again, muffled; she could 
tell that he had shut his teeth on the flesh. She felt painfully 
helpless. The nurses used to say to women, “Have a good 
cry, dear; it will make you feel better.” But though she had 
heard men groan often, and had once heard a man scream, 
she had never heard one cry, and found that she did not 
know whether it made them feel better or not. Judging by 
what she had just heard, it seemed unlikely. “There, my 
darling,” she said uncertainly; “you’re tired and cold. 
You're not well. Pll take you home.” 

“No.” His breath caught; he stopped till he was ready. 
“Tm no good.” 

“T love you; what about me?” 

“T’m no good to anyone.” 

She stopped thinking; there seemed suddenly no occasion 
to think. She loosened her dress to make a warmer place for 
his head, and took him into it. The words seemed not to 
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come from her mind, but from some deep place in her body, 
as blindly and certainly as a caress in the night. 

“You're the best of all. You’re what I wanted always. 
Before you were born I wanted you, and all your life. I 
always wanted him to be just like you.” 

She was a fool, she decided next moment; she had only 
made things worse. But it came to him more easily now. He 
was starved with cold, she thought; it was draining the life 
out of him, he would be comforted if he were warm. So she 
slipped down beside him, on to the step of rock below the 
throne, where she could be nearer. At first he grew tense 
as if he were afraid, and began to shiver again; he had gone 
a long way, tonight, into his private world. She made him 
as comfortable as she could, leaning against the cold stone; 
and after a while he lay half-relaxed and still; cautiously 
still, like a child who expects, if he gets himself too much 
noticed, to be sent away. But through his wet shirt he be- 
gan to seem a little more like the living; and at last she 
felt against her breast the faint movement of a kiss. It was 
guarded, almost stealthy; not like a caress, like a half-hearted 
worthless claim that will be seen through and rejected, 
hardly worth making. It filled her with impotent anger; 
but that was done with, and had never been of use. She 
said, “I love you. Better than anyone,” and kissed him. 

Soon they must go, but with his head in her arm she 
stayed for a little longer. He was quiet and, it seemed, at 
rest, and she could not bring herself yet to stir him into 
effort again, though sleep, his first need, would be at the 
end of it. Weary herself, she let her mind drift, and found 
it wander to the hours before she had gone in search of him; 
strangely, it seemed now as if all that while she had been 
seeking him still. It was true, she thought; for the second 
time that night she had listened to the resisting cry of birth. 
But this time it would cost her more. This time she was 
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completing it not with her hands but in herself, it was she 
who had it still before her to suffer and be torn. What she 
had now was not for her possessing. She was only the 
Madonna of the Cave, Demeter who fashions living things 
and sends them out into the light. All she had done, and 
had still to do, would work to accomplish her own loss; 
to separate and free him, to make him less a part of her, 
and more his own. Already the new claimants were waiting 
to receive him from her; the dangers of the coming years; 
death, perhaps, not this that he would have chosen but 
alien and lonely; if he lived, the work which would be his 
most demanding love; the men who would be his friends; 
the women who would be beautiful when the last of her 
youth was gone. Lisa had found an answer, but that was 
not for her. She would never bear a child to him. It would 
be too long before she could spare for its needs the love 
of which his own need had never been satisfied; before his 
mind was ready, her body would be too old. 

He stirred in her arms. “Now yow’re getting cold, too.” 

It was true that she had shivered a little. She had not 
thought that he would notice it. 

“This is a cold place, darling. Let’s go home.” She tried 
to remember where she had put down her torch. 

He got to his knees beside her, and took her in his arms. 
It was the first kiss, tonight, that he had taken for himself. 

“You were frightened,” he said, “when we came here 
_ before. Aren’t you frightened now, so late in the night?” 

She had forgotten; but she felt what was needed of her. 

“Yes, I am a little. I’m always afraid of the dark.” 

He stood, and lifted her to her feet, taking her weight 
on his arm. Drawing her face to his damp shoulder, he 
patted her hair. 

“It’s all right, beloved. See, ’'ve got you. There’s nothing 
to be afraid of, if you just keep a tight hold on me.” 
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